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“  TTT  hat  think  ye,  comrades — can  old 

VV  Manoel  do  something  1  ”  cried 
the  madman,  with  a  shrill,  unearthly 
laugh.  “  I’ve  led  this  horse  all  the  way 
down  the  river  by  his  bridle.  See 
here  !  ”  and  he  pointed  with  great  pride 
to  a  strong  piece  of  wood  fixed  upright 
in  the  crocodile’s  mouth,  which  his  left 
hand  still  clutched. 

The  two  pointed  ends  of  this  wedge 
had  embedded  themselves  in  the  flesh  of 
the  monster’s  upper  and  lower  jaws, 
thus  preventing  him  from  closing  his 
teeth  upon  the  arm  so  daringly  thrust 
between  them. 

“  But  where  wert  thou  sitting,  man,” 
asked  a  soldier — “  on  his  nose  ?  ” 

“No,  in  this  cask  !”  replied  Manoel, 
showing  an  empty  barrel  amid  the 
matted  boughs.* 

“  Bravo,  Manoel  !  ”  cried  the  regi¬ 
mental  joker;  “thou’lt  find  thy  wits 
yet,  I’ll  warrant !  Thou  and  they  have 
been  wandering  so  long,  that  ye  must 
needs  meet  some  day  !  ” 

“Nay,  my  wanderings  are  ended  now,” 
retorted  Manoel.  “  It  was  decreed  by 
fate  that  they  should  cease  when  I  met 
with  a  greater  fool  than  myself  ;  and 
now  I  have  met  with  thee  !  ” 

Laughing  loudly  at  this  hard  hit,  the 
soldiers  crowded  round  Manoel  and 
bade  him  tell  his  adventures. 

“  In  truth,  lads,  there  is  little  enough 
to  tell,”  said  he,  carelessly.  “  Till  just 
toward  the  end  I  had  no  adventures  at 
all,  except,  indeed,  that  a  tree  almost 
fell  down  upon  my  head,  and  that  I 
found  a  ‘  death- snake  ’  fast  asleep  in 
my  pocket !  ” 

“Ay,  you  must  have  found  such  com¬ 
monplace  work  as  that  very  dull  in¬ 
deed,”  remarked  a  soldier,  as  well  as  he 
could  speak  for  laughing. 

“  This  morning,”  pursued  Manoel,  “  I 
had  a  long  march  through  the  forest, 
and  sat  me  down  upon  a  log  (as  I 
thought)  to  rest ;  but  presently  the  log 
began  to  move  under  me,  and  then  I 
found — was  it  not  a  goodly  jest  ? — that 
I  was  sitting  upon  a  big  serpent — ha, 
ha,  ha  !  ”  and  Manoel  laughed  so  loudly 
and  heartily  that  all  his  hearers  laughed 
too  from  sheer  infection. 

“  When  I  had  killed  the  brute,”  he 
went  on,  as  if  the  killing  of  a  full-grown 
boa-constrictor  were  hardly  worth  men¬ 
tioning,  “  I  sat  down  and  had  my  break¬ 
fast,  and  then  went  on  through  the 
jungle  to  the  river.  I  had  just  reached 
the  bank,  when  all  at  once  I  caught 
sight  of  a  leopard  crouching  behind  a 
tree,  all  ready  to  spring  upon  me.  There 
was  no  time  to  unsling  my  gun,  so  I 
stooped  down  and  put  my  face  between 
my  knees  and  stared  at  him  upside 
down,  giving  at  the  same  time  the  most 
awful  scream  that  voice  could  utter. 


*  Any  untravelled  reader  who  thinks  this  teat  im¬ 
possible  should  compare  it  with  Charles  Waterton's 
passage  of  a  river  on  a  crocodile’s  bare  back.— n.  K. 


)  U  G  H  THE  DA  K  K N 

OR,  THE  CONQUEROR  OF  ANGOLA. 

By  David  Ker, 

Author  of  “  Ilclcrim  the  Afghan,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  V. — ALONE  IN  THE  DARK. 

Doubtless  the  beast  had  never  before 
seen  a  man  with  his  head  growing  be¬ 
tween  his  knees,  and  assuredly  he  had 
never  yet  heard  such  a  screech.  Away 
he  flew  like  a  scalded  cat,  while  I,  think¬ 
ing  I  saw  another  leopard  in  the  tree- 
top  overhead,  climbed  up  to  see  if  it  was 
one  !” 

“  What !  climb  up  a  tree  to  see  if 
there  was  a  leopard  in  it  l  ”  cried  all  the 
soldiers,  who,  used  as  they  were  to 
Manoel’s  utter  recklessness,  were  hardly 
prepared  for  this. 

“  Why  not  1  But  I  had  all  my  trouble 
for  nothing,”  he  added,  with  deep  dis¬ 
gust,  “  for  there  was  no  leopard  in  the 
tree  after  all  !  I  was  just  getting  down 
again,  when  a  branch  broke  under  me, 
and  down  I  tumbled  right  on  to  a  big 
crocodile — ho,  ho,  ho  !  ”  and  again 
Manoel  went  off  into  a  perfect  roar 
of  laughter,  as  if  falling  headlong  out 
of  a  tree  on  to  a  crocodile’s  back  were 
the  finest  joke  in  the  world. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  he  continued,  “  which 
of  us  two  was  the  most  astonished.  I 
scrambled  off  his  back  on  to  the  bank 
as  quick  as  I  could,  and  the  crocodile 
scuttled  away  into  the  water  and  swam 
to  a  small  muddy  islet,  where  he  lay 
down  and  basked  in  the  sun.  Then  I 
thought  what  fun  it  would  be  to  bring 
him  down  to  you  alive,  and  I  had  not 
to  look  far  for  the  means,  for  just  then 
I  caught  sight  of  an  empty  cask 
stranded  among  the  bushes.  So  I  went 
and  got  hold  of  it,  and  then —  ” 

“  A  boat  coming  down  the  river  with 
two  men  in  her  !  ”  shouted  a  sentinel  on 
the  outer  angle  of  the  wall. 

Every  one  crowded  eagerly  forward 
to  look,  and  the  story  was  for  a  moment 
interrupted. 

Before  it  could  be  resumed  a  mes¬ 
senger  came  panting  up,  calling  out 
breathlessly,  “  His  Excellency  the  Gene¬ 
ral  wishes  to  speak  with  Manoel  !  ” 

“  Does  he  ?  ”  cried  the  madman,  cut¬ 
ting  a  caper  that  brought  his  heels 
within  an  inch  of  the  startled  mes¬ 
senger’s  nose.  “So  much  the  better, 
for  his  Excellency  Manoel  wishes  very 
much  to  speak  with  the  General.  Come 
along,  my  son,  turn  your  toes  out  !  ” 
and,  tucking  the  astounded  man’s  arm 
under  his  own,  he  marched  him  off  at  a 
furious  pace,  shouting  and  singing  till 
the  whole  barrack-square  rang. 

Five  minutes  later  the  boat  which  the 
sentry  had  announced  ran  alongside 
the  landing-place,  and  out  of  it  stepped 
Pedro  Gomez  and  Dom  Sebastian,  da 
Estrella. 

*  ■*  *  * 

“  Ha,  Manoel,  I  am  right  glad  to  see 
thee,  man  !  ”  cried  the  General,  with  a 
condescending  air  which  was  wholly 
lost  upon  the  madman,  who  came 
tramping  in  as  if  the  whole  place  be¬ 
longed  to  him,  and,  sticking  his  arms 
akimbo,  looked  at  his  commander  very 
j  much  as  a  bear  might  look  at  a  monkey. 
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“  Oh,  you’re  glad  to  see  me,  are  you?” 
said  Manoel,  coolly  helping  himself  to  a 
glass  of  the  choice  wine  that  stood  at 
the  General’s  elbow.  “  Well,  that’s  very 
kind  of  you,  for  I’m  not  at  all  glad  to 
see  you  !  ” 

“  Why  so,  fellow  ?  ”  asked  the  as¬ 
tonished  grandee,  ruffling  up  like  an 
enraged  turkey-cock. 

“  Because,”  replied  the  maniac,  with 
sudden  and  startling  solemnity,  “  there 
is  evil  hanging  over  you,  and  over  all 
your  men  !  ” 

The  sudden  change  from  the  light 
and  jeering  tone  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  spoken  to  the  gloomy  earnest¬ 
ness  of  his  present  manner  was  so  ter¬ 
ribly  impressive,  that  even  the  un¬ 
imaginative  General  felt  a  momentary 
thrill  of  awe,  for  it  was  the  universal 
belief  of  that  age  that  madmen,  in  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  want  of  sound  under¬ 
standing,  possessed  a  more  than  mortal 
power  of  foresight  regarding  future 
events.  But  the  General’s  fatal  self- 
contidence  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be 
shaken  either  by  the  warnings  of  wis¬ 
dom  or  by  those  of  superstition. 

“  What  pratest  thou  of  evil,  fellow  ?  ” 
cried  he,  angrily.  “  Whence  should  evil 
come  to  us,  now  that  the  war  is  over, 
and  all  the  natives  are  quiet  and 
friendly  ?  Have  I  not  just  said  in  my 
despatch  to  the  Governor  that  all  is 
well  here  in  the  colony  ?  ” 

“If  your  Excellency  has  Said  it,  of 
course  it  must  be  true,”  rejoined  Manoel, 
with  a  look  that  would  have  been  bit¬ 
terly  felt  by  any  man  less  comfortably 
cased  in  self-conceit.  “  But  that  is  not 
the  point.  You  say  you  are  glad  to  see 
me,  so  you  must  want  me  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  you.  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“A  very  perilous  adventure,  full 
worthy  of  you,”  answered  the  General, 
choking  down  as  best  he  might  his 
disgust  at  the  madman’s  tone  of  blunt 
equality. 

“  Apoyado  !  ”  (Bravo  !)  roared  the 
lunatic.  “  Thanks,  General ;  you  and  I 
know  what  is  the  real  fun  of  life,  don’t 
we  ?  I’ll  drink  your  health  for  that !  ” 
and,  to  the  General’s  infinite  dismay,  he 
tossed  off  another  brimming  glass  of 
the  costly  wine  that  had  come  all  the 
way  from  Europe.  “  What’s  the  work 
now?  Do  you  want  me  to  go  among 
the  Mantees  again,  and  bring  you  back 
Massange’s  head,  with  a  banana  in  its 
mouth  ?  ” 

“  Worse  than  that,  by  far  !  ”  replied 
the  General,  humouring  Manoel’s  insane 
love  of  danger. 

“  Worse  ?  ”  hallooed  the  maniac,  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  excited.  “  Hurrah  ! 
the  worse  it  is  the  better  !  Is  it  to  make 
my  way  into  the  city  that  can  only  be 
entered  through  the  darkness  ?  *  I’ll  do 
it !  Hurrah  !  ”  and,  with  a  howl  worthy 


*  The  explanation  of  this  allusion  will  be  found 
farther  on. 
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of  a  niacl  dog,  he  suddenly  turned  head- 
over-heels,  stood  upon  his  head  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  and  Hung  his  feet 
about  so  recklessly  that  had  not  the 
General  jumped  back  with  more  haste 
than  dignity,  he  would  have  run  no  small 
risk  of  getting  his  eyes  knocked  out. 

“  A  plague  upon  this  mad  fellow  !  ” 
muttered  lie  in  dismay  ;  “  he’ll  kill  me 
.some  day  in  one  of  these  crazy  fits.  If 
I  could  but  hang  him,  as  he  deserves  !  ” 

But  this  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  for 
;any  attempt  to  punish  the  hero  of  the 
whole  army  would  have  caused  a  mutiny 
•at  once,  so  the  General  was  forced  to 
make  the  best  of  it. 

“  Hear  me,  my  friend,”  said  he,  coax- 
ingly  ;  “  we  are  beset  here  by  demons, 
whom  no  one  can  face  but  you  !  ” 

“  How  many  demons  are  there  1  ” 
asked  Manoel,  as  coolly  as  if  lie  were 
speaking  of  shooting  partridges. 

“  Only  one  at  present,”  said  the 
General,  laughing  in  spite  of  himself 
at  this  strange  being’s  perfect  com¬ 
posure  ;  “  but  that’s  more  than  enough. 
We  all  look  for  help  from  our  brave 
Manofel.” 

“  And  you  shall  have  it,  upon  the 
word  of  a  Manoel  !  ”  said  the  flattered 
madman,  with  a  gracious  nod.  “After 
to-night  your  demon  shall  trouble  you 
no  more  ;  I  pledge  you  the  honour  of  a 
madman  upon  it !  But  look  here, 
brother,”  he  added,  clapping  the  horri¬ 
fied  General  confidentially  on  the  shoul¬ 
der,  “mind  you  don’t  say  anything  about 
it,  for  if  the  demon  gets  to  know  that 
I’m  coming  he’ll  run  away,  and  I  shan’t 
be  able  to  catch  him  !  Good  day  ;  I’ll 
see  you  again  to-morrow,”  and  out  he 
went,  as  unceremoniously  as  he  had 
•come  in,  almost  running  against  Dom 
Sebastian  da  Estrella,  who  entered  the 
General’s  room  just  as  Manoel  left  it. 

Dom  Sebastian’s  conference  with  his 
•commander  was  a  long  one,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  from  it  with  a  very  downcast 
face.  But  no  one  noticed  this  except 
Pedro  Gomez,  for  every  other  thought 
was  swallowed  up  by  that  of  Manoel’s 
impending  conflict  with  the  mysterious 
monster.  Manoel  himself  (apparently 
forgetting  his  caution  to  the  General  to 
keep  the  matter  a  secret)  talked  of  it 
quite  freely,  and  seemed — as  lie  always 
did — to  grow  more  and  more  boister¬ 
ously  merry  as  the  danger  drew  near. 
But  his  comrades,  though  they  would 
have  seen  him  pitted  against  any  or¬ 
dinary  foe  without  the  least  anxiety, 
could  not  but  remember  that  this  was 
their  champion’s  first  encounter  with  a 
real  live  demon  ;  and  they  looked  for¬ 


ward  with  mingled  terror  and  eager¬ 
ness  to  the  coming  of  night. 

Night  came  at  last — black,  chill, 
dreary,  a  fit  night,  indeed,  for  such 
work  as  that  which  was  in  hand.  Fires 
had  been  lighted  around  the  clearing  as 
usual,  but  the  only  man  who  went  out¬ 
side  the  wall  after  dark  was  Manoel 
himself.  The  whole  camp  crowded  to 
the  gate  to  see  him  depart  on  his  strange 
mission,  and  the  in-drawn  breath  of  the 
excited  watchers  sounded  like  a  hiss 
amid  that  tomblike  silence  as  his  tall, 
gaunt  form  vanished  ghostlike  from  the 
circle  of  light  around  the  fires  into  the 
utter  blackness  beyond. 

Two  hours  passed,  which  seemed  like 
years  to  the  hundreds  of  anxious 
watchers  along  the  wall,  who  could 
almost  hear  in  that  dead  stillness  the 
throbbing  of  their  own  troubled  hearts. 
Then  all  at  once  a  voice,  loud  and  harsh 
enough  to  have  been  heard  across  the 
river  (unmistakably  that  of  Manoel), 
was  heard  to  sing,  or  rather  yell,  as 
follows  : 

“  Will  you  come  to  me,  my  demon  dear?  sit  down 
and  have  a  chat ; 

I’ve  nought  to  eat  but  crocodiles,  but  they're  un¬ 
common  fat ; 

T.’ve  made  a  fire  of  dead  pigs’  bones,  sweet  smelling 
as  a  rose — 

Then  sit  ye  down,  old  Demonkums,  and  warm 
your  nice  old  nose  !  ” 

The  blood  of  the  superstitious  Portu¬ 
guese  soldiers  ran  cold  as  they  heard  this 
reckless  defiance  of  the  awful  being  be¬ 
fore  whom  their  best  and  bravest  had 
trembled,  and  the  grim  silence  that  fol¬ 
lowed  it  sank  like  lead  upon  their  la¬ 
bouring  hearts.  It  was  now  midnight,  the 
fires  were  fast  dying  out,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  unearthly  gloom  that  had  al¬ 
ready  engulfed  their  daring  comrade 
were  rolling  onward  to  devour  them  all. 

Hark !  Was  that  a  stealthy  tread 
amid  the  thickets  in  the  depth  of  the 
darkness  ?  Hark  again  !  And  this  time 
the  snap  of  a  dry  twig  was  too  plainly 
heard  to  leave  any  room  for  doubt.  It 
must  be  the  demon  coming  at  last  !  The 
terrified  men  huddled  close  to  each 
other  in  the  darkness,  and  many  a 
rough  lip  faltered  some  half-forgotten 
fragment  of  a  long-disused  prayer. 

Suddenly  there  broke  from  the  nearest 
thicket  the  flash  and  crack  of  a  mus 
ket — a  wild  cry — a  hoarse,  mocking, 
hideous  laugh — and  then  all  was  still. 

Quick  as  lightning  the  gate  of  the 
fort  was  flung  open,  and  out  darted  a 
single  figure,  with  another  close  behind 
it.  The  foremost  man  was  Dom  Sebas¬ 
tian  da  Estrella,  the  second  was  Pedro 


Gomez  ;  but  they  had  no  need  to  call 
upon  their  comrades  to  foxlow  them,  for 
instantly  the  whole  clearing  was  flooded 
with  a  sea  of  men — armed  with  pikes, 
muskets,  or  swords,  and  bearing  lighted 
torches — who  poured  in  one  great  wave 
towards  the  thicket. 

Outstripping  even  his  master,  Gomez 
burst  headlong  into  the  bushes,  and 
stumbled  over  a  prostrate  form  in  Por¬ 
tuguese  uniform. 

“  Poor  Manoel !  he’s  gone  at  last  !  ” 
cried  Pedro  to  his  comrades,  as  they 
came  crowding  round  him. 

“Not  a.  bit, brother,”  chuckled  a  well- 
known  voice.  “  Manoel ’s  alive,  never 
fear — it’s  only  his  clothes  that  are 
dead  !  ” 

And  then  the  wondering  men  saw 
that  the  supposed  corpse  was  merely  a 
suit  of  clothes  stuffed  with  grass  and 
leaves,  while  Manoel  himself  stood 
before  them  clad  only  in  a  light  deer¬ 
skin  tunic,  with  a  smoking  musket  in 
his  hand. 

“  The  demon ’s  run  away  and  left  his 
skin  behind  him,”  laughed  the  madman  ; 
“  and  I’m  glad  he  didn’t  take  my  clothes 
instead,  for  I  shouldn’t  like  to  go  before 
the  General  with  nothing  on  but  the 
skin  of  a  demon  !  ” 

The  dark  object  to  which  he  pointed 
proved  to  be  the  skin  and  head  of  a 
black  ox  spread  out  on  a  light  cane 
framework  with  a  long  stick  attached 
to  it ;  and  the  now  amazed  soldiers  per¬ 
ceived  how  they  had  been  tricked.  Aman 
must  have  been  concealed  in  the  hide, 
which  he  could  raise  above  his  head 
with  the  stick,  so  as  to  give  him  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  unearthly  size  ;  and  the 
flaming  eyes  had  evidently  been  imitated 
with  pieces  of  burning  wood. 

“  The  demon’s  fiery  eyes  couldn’t  see 
in  the  dark,”  grinned  Manoel,  “or  he 
wouldn’t  have  mistaken  that  stuffed 
figure  for  me.  Just  as  he  struck  it  I 
fired  at  him,  and  their  he  slipped  out  of 
his  skin  and  ran  away ;  but  he  didn’t 
run  far.  Look  here  !  ” 

There  was  a  general  rush  to  the  river 
bank  as  Manoel  pointed  thither  ;  and 
there,  cold  and  dead,  with  one  arm 
hanging  helplessly  into  the  water,  lay 
a  g  i  and  powerful  savage,  whose 
woolly  hair  was  encircled  by  a  scarlet 
fillet  embroidered  with  the  figure  of  a 
crocodile,*  the  sacred  badge  of  the 
Ngolos  ! 


*_Some  African  tribes  show  great  skill  in  these 
designs.  I  brought  back  from  Dahomey,  after  our 
shipwreck,  a  carving  of  a  bird  killing  a  snake  which 
would  have  been  thought  good  even  in  Europe. -D.  K. 

( To  be  continued.) 


ADRIFT  IN  THE  PACIFIC; 


OR,  THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SCHOOLBOY  CREW. 

By  Jules  Verne, 

Author  of  “ The  Clipper  of  the  Clouds”  etc.  etc. 

CHAPTER  III. — ADRIFT. 

At  the  time  of  our  story,  Charman’s  ing  to  the  best  families  in  the  colony,  On  the  15th  of  February,  1880,  in  the 
boarding-school  was  one  of  the  j  and  the  course  of  study  and  the  man-  I  afternoon,  a  crowd  of  boys  and  their 

largest  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  It  j  agement  were  the  same  as  in  high-class  relatives  came  out  of  the  schoolhouse 

'boasted  about  a  hundred  pupils  belong-  j  schools  at  home.  into  Queen  Street,  merry  and  happy  as 


1{  1) e  Boy's  Own  Baper. 


Donagan. 

birds  j  ast  escaped  from  tlieir  cage.  It  j 
was  the  beginning  of  the  holidays.  Two  i 
months  of  independence  ;  two  months  | 
of  liberty  !  And  for  some  of  the  boys 
there  was  the  prospect  of  a  sea  voyage  | 
which  had  been  talked  about  in  school  ! 
for  months.  How  the  others  envied  j 
those  who  were  to  go  on  this  cruise  in 
which  New  Zealand  was  to  be  circum-  [ 
navigated  !  The  schooner  had  -  been  j 
chartered  by  the  boys’  friends,  and  fitted  f 
out  for  a  voyage  of  six  weeks.  She  be-  l 
longed  to  the  father  of  one  of  the  boys,  j 
Mr.  William  H.  Garnett,  an  old  mer¬ 
chant  captain  in  whom  every  confidence  ; 
was  felt.  A  subscription  had  been  ! 
raised  among  the  parents  to  cover  the 
expenses  ;  and  great  was  the  joy  of  the  ;■ 
young  folks,  who  would  have  found  it  ! 
difficult  to  spend  their  holidays  better. 

The  fortunate  boys  were  of  all  ages  ! 
from  eight  to  fourteen.  With  the  ex-  | 
ception  of  the  Briants,  who  were  F rench,  ! 
and  Gordon,  who  was  an  American, 
they  were  all  English. 

Donagan  and  Cross  were  the  sons  of 
rich  landholders,  who  occupy  the  highest 
social  rank  in  New  Zealand.  They  were 
of  Irish  descent,  and  were  cousins ;  | 
both  were  a  little  over  thirteen,  and 
both  were  in  the  Fifth  form.  Donagan  [ 
was  somewhat  of  a  dandy,  and  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  prominent  pupil  in  j 
the  school.  He  was  clever  and  hard¬ 
working,  and  by  his  fondness  for  study 
and  his  desire  to  excel,  he' easily  main¬ 
tained  his  position.  A  certain  aristo¬ 
cratic  arrogance  had  gained  him  the 
nickname  of  Lord  Donagan,  and  his 
imperious  character  led  him  to  strive  | 


Gordon. 


to  command  wherever  he  was  placed. 
Hence  between  him  and  Briant  there 
had  sprung  up  this  rivalry,  which  had 
become  keener  than  ever  since  circum¬ 
stances  had  increased  Briant’s  influence 
over  his  companions.  Cross  was  a  very 
ordinary  sort  of  boy,  distinguished  by  a 
constant  admiration  for  everything  his 
I  cousin  said  or  did. 

Baxter  was  afso  a  Fifth  form  boy. 
He  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  a  cool, 
thoughtful,  ingenious  fellow,  who  could 
do  almost  anything  with  his  hands.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant  who  was  not 
particularly  well  off. 

Webb  and  Wilcox,  who  were  both 
about  twelve  and  a  half,  were  in  the 
Fourth  form.  They  were  not  very 
bright,  and  were  rather  inclined  to  be 
quarrelsome.  On  one  thing  they  prided 
themselves;  that  was  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  faggism  in  all  its  branches. 
Every  information  on  the  fag,  and  how 
to  treat  him,  was  to  be  obtained  gratis- 
from  Messrs.  Webb  and  Wilcox.  Their 
fathers  were  wealthy  men,  and  held 
high  rank  among  the  magistracy  of  the 
colony. 

Garnett' and  Service  were  in  the  Third 
form.  They  were  both  twelve  years 
old.  One- was  the  son  of  a  retired  mer¬ 
chant  captain,  the  other’s  father  was  a 
well-to-do  colonist  living  on  the  North 
Shore,  on  the  upper  coast  ofWaitemata 
Harbour.  The  families  were  very  inti¬ 
mate,  and  Service  and  Garnett  were 
almost  inseparable.  They  were  good- 
hearted  boys,  not  over  fond  of  work, 
and  if  they  had  been  given  the  key  of 
the  fields,  they  would  not  have  let  it 
rest  idle  in  their  pockets.  1  Garnett  had. 


an  over-mastering  passion — he  loved  an 
accordion  !  And  he  took  it  with  him 
on  board  the  yacht,  to  occupy  his  spare 
time  m  a  way  befitting  a  sailor’s  son. 
Service  was  the  school  wag,  the  liveliest 
and  noisiest  of  the  lot,  a  devourer  of 
.traveller’s  tales,  and  a  worshipper  of 


Ylie  8oy^  Own 


Dole  and  Costar  were  each  a  year 
younger  thn  Iverson ,  ail  d  were  the 
sons  of  military  officers  at  Onehunga, 
six  miles  from  Auckland,  in  Manukau 
Harbour.  They  were  both  little  fellows. 
Dole  was  very  obstinate,  and  Costar 
very  greedy.  Both  were  in  the  First 


although  there  was  nothing  very  bril¬ 
liant  about  him,  he  had  a  clear  head 
and  a  strong  fund  of  common  sense. 
His  tastes  ran  in  a  serious  direction, 
and  he  was  of  an  observant  character 
and  cool  temperament.  He  was  me¬ 
thodic  even  to  the  slightest  detail, 


‘They  called  for  help  in  vain.” 


Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,  which  he  knew  by  heart. 

Among  the  boys  were  two  of  nine 
years  old.  The  first  of  these  was 
Jenkins,  the  son  of  the  secretary  of  the 
New  Zealand  Royal  Society  ;  the  other 
was  Iverson,  whose  father  was  the 
minister  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul. 
Jenkins  was  in  the  Third  form,  Iverson 
in  the  Second ;  but  both  were  good  boys. 


form,  and  both  knew  how  to  read  and 
write,  and  that  is  all  we  need  say  about 
them. 

Of  the  three  we  have  left  to  the 
last,  Gordon,  the  American,  was  about 
fourteen,  and  in  his  somewhat  an¬ 
gular  build,  already  betrayed  his 
Yankee  origin.  Slightly  awkward,  and 
a  little  heavy,  he  was  far  a.nd  away  the 
steadiest  boy  in  the  Fifth  form ;  and 


I  classifying  his  ideas  in  his  head  as  he 
arranged  the  things  in  his  desk,  where 
everything  was  classified,  docketed,  and 
entered  in  its  special  note-book.  His 
companions  liked  him,  and  recognised 
'  his  good  qualities.  He  was  a  native  of 
j  Boston,  but  having  neither  father  nor 
j  mother  he  had  been  taken  care  of  by 
his  guardian,  a  consular  agent  who  had 
made  his  fortune  and  settled  in  New 


Zealand.  For  some  years  he  had  lived 
in  one  of  those  pretty  villas  scattered 
on  the  heights  near  the  village  of 
Mount  St.  John. 

Briant  and  his  brother  were  the  sons 
of  a  French  engineer,  who,  for  two 
years  and  a  half  had  been  employed 
in  charge  of  the  works  for  draining 
a  marsh  in  the  centre  of  the  North 
Island.  Briant  was  thirteen,  an  intel¬ 
ligent  lad,  with  no  particular  liking  for 
hard  work,  and  figuring  with  undesir¬ 
able  frequency  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
Fifth  form.  When  he  made  up  his 
mind,  however,  he  speedily  rose  in  the 
class,  thanks  to  his  facility  of  assimila¬ 
tion  and  his  remarkable  memory.  He 
was  bold,  enterprising,  active,  quick  at 
repartee,  and  good-natured.  He  was 
generally  liked,  and  when  the  schooner 
was  in  difficulties,  his  companions,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  did  as  he  told  them, 
principally,  as  we  know,  from  his  hav¬ 
ing  gained  some  nautical  knowledge  on 
his  way.  out  from  Europe. 

His  young  brother,  Jack,  was  the 
funny  boy  of  the  Third  form,  who 
would  have  been  the  school  jester  had 
it  not  been  for  Service.  He  spent  his 
time  chiefly  in  inventing  new  modes  of 
mischief  for  the  benefit  of  his  school¬ 
fellows,  and  being  consequently  in  fre¬ 
quent  hot  water ;  but  for  some  reason 
his  conduct  on  the  yacht  differed  very 
much  from  what  it  had  been  at  school. 

Such  were  the  schoolboys  whom  the 
storm  had  cast  ashore  in  the  Pacific. 
During  the  cruise  round  New  Zealand 
the  schooner  was  to  be  commanded  by 
Garnett’s  father,  who  was  one  of  the 
best  yachtsmen  in  Australasia.  Many 
times  had  the  schooner  appeared  on  the 
coast  of  Australia  from  the  southern¬ 
most  cape  of  Tasmania  to  Torres  Straits,  1 
and  even  in  the  seas  of  the  Moluccas 
and  the  Philippines,  which  are  so 
dangerous  to  vessels  of  greater  tonnage. 
But  she  was  a  well-buiit  boat,  handy, 
weatherly,  and  fit  to  keep  the  sea  in  all 
weathers. 

The  crew  consisted  of  the  mate,  six 
sailors,  a  cook,  and  a  boy,  Moko,  the 
young  negro  of  twelve,  whose  family 
had  been  in  the  service  of  a  well-known 
colonist  for  many  years.  And  we  ought 
to  mention  Fan,  a  dog  of  American  ex¬ 
traction,  which  belonged  to  Gordon, 
and  never  left  her  master. 

The  day  of  departure  had  been  fixed 
for  the  15th  of  February.  The  yacht 
lay  moored  at  the  end  of  Commercial 
Pier.  The  crew  was  not  on  board  when, 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  the  young 
passengers  embarked.  Captain  Garnett 
was  not  expected  till  the  last  moment, 
and  the  mate  and  the  boy  received 
Gordon  and  his  companions,  the  men 
having  gone  ashore  to  take  a  parting 
glass.  When  the  yacht  had  been  cleared 
of  visitors,  and  the  boys  had  all  gone 
to  bed,  so  as  to  be  ready  early  in  the 
morning  for  the  start,  it  occurred  to 
the  mate  that  he  would  go  up  into  the 
town  and  look  for  his  men,  leaving 
Moko  in  charge.  And  Moko  was  too 
tired  to  keep  awake. 

What  happened  immediately  the 
mate  left  was  a  mystery,  but,  accident¬ 
ally  or  purposely,  the  moorings  of  the 


l^lje  £>oy’$  Own  Oa-per. 


i  yacht  got  cast  off  without  any  one  on  j 
board  being  the  wiser. 

It  was  a  dark  night.  The  land  breeze 
was  strong,  and  the  tide  running  out,  j 
and  away  went  the  schooner  to  sea. 

When  Moko  awoke  he  found  the 
j  yacht  adrift  ! 

His  shouts  brought  up  Gordon,  Briant, 
Donagan,  and  a  few  of  the  others  from 
below,  but  nothing  could  they  do.  They  j 
called  for  help  in  vain.  None  of  the  ! 
harbour  lights  were  visible.  The  yacht 
was  right  out  in  the  gulf,  three  miles 
from  land. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Briant  and 
Moko  the  boys  tried  to  get  sail  on  the 
yacht  so  as  to  beat  back  into  the  har¬ 
bour.  But  the  sail  was  too  heavy  for 
them  to  set  properly,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  yacht,  instead  of’  keeping 
her  head  up,  dropped  dead  away  to  lee¬ 
ward.  Cape  Colville  was  passed,  and 
the  strait  between  Great  Barrier  Island 
and  the  mainland  run  through,  and 
soon  the  schooner  was  off  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  many  miles  from  New  Zealand. 

It  was  a  .  serious  position.  There 
could  be  no  help  from  the  land.  If  a 
vessel  were  to  come  in  search,  several 
hours  must  elapse  before  she  could 
catch  them,  even  supposing  that  she 
could  find  them  in  the  darkness.  And  ; 
even  when  day  came,  how  could  she 
descry  so  small  a  craft  on  the  high  sea  ? 
If  the  wind  did  not  change,  all  hope  of  i 
returning  to  land  must  be  given  up.  j 
There  remained  only  the  chance  of  [ 
being  spoken  by  some  vessel  on  her  way 
to  a  New  Zealand  port.  And  to  meet 
this,  Moko  hastened  to  hoist  a  lantern 
at  the  foremast  head.  And  then  all 
that  could  be  done  was  to  wait  for  day¬ 
light. 

Many  of  the  smaller  boys  were  still 
asleep,  and  it  was  thought  best  not  to 
wake  them. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  bring 
the  schooner  up  in  the  wind,  but  all 
were  useless.  Her  head  fell  off  imme¬ 
diately,  and  away  she  went  drifting  to 
the  eastward. 

Suddenly  a  light  was  sighted  two  or 
three  miles  oft'.  It  was  a  white  mast¬ 
head  light,  showing  a  steamer  under 
way.  Soon  the  side  lights,  red  and 
green,  rose  above  the  water,  and  the 
fact  of  their  being  seen  together  showed 
that  the  steamer  was  steering  straight 
for  the  yacht. 

The  boys  shouted  in  vain.  The  wash 
of  the  waves,  the  roar  of  the  steam 
blowing  oft',  and  the  moan  of  the  rising 
wind  united  to  drown  their  voice.  But 
if  they  could  not  hear  the  cries,  the 
look-outs  might  see  the  light  at  the 
schooner’s  foremast?  It  was  a  last 
chance,  and  unfortunately  in  one  of  the 
yacht’s  jerky  pitches  the  halliard  broke 
and  the  lantern  fell  into  the  sea,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  show  the  presence 
of  the  schooner  which  the  steamer  was 
steering  straight  down  upon  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  knots  an  hour. 

In  a  few  seconds  she  had  struck  the  ] 
yacht,  and  would  have  sunk  her,  had  j 
she  not  taken  her  on  the  slant  close  to  ! 
the  stern ;  as  it  was  she  carried  away 
only  a  bit  of  the  name-board. 

The  shock  had  been  so  feeble  that  the 


steamer  kept  on,  leaving  the  schooner 
to  the  mercy  of  the  approaching  storm. 
It  is  often  the  case,  unfortunately,  that 
captains  do  not  trouble  about  stopping 
to  help  a  vessel  they  have  run  into: 
But  in  this  case  some  excuse  could  be- 
made,  for  those  on  board  the  steamer- 
felt-  nothing  of  the  collision,  and  saw 
nothing  of  the  yacht  in  the  darkness. 

Drifting  before  the  wind  the  boys, 
might  well  think  they  were  lost.  When, 
day  came  the  wide  horizon  was  deserted. 
In  the  Pacific,  ships  bound  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  America,  or  from  America  to- 
Australia,  take  a  more  northerly  or 
more  southerly  route  than  that  taken, 
by  the  yacht.  Not  one  was  sighted, 
and  although  the  wind  modei^vted  occa¬ 
sionally,  yet  it  never  ceased  blowing: 
from  the  westward. 

How  long  this  drifting  was  to  last 
neither  Briant  nor  his  comrades  knew. 
In  vain  they  tried  to  get  the  schooner 
back  into  New  Zealand  waters,  and  it 
was  under  these  conditions  that  Briant, 
displaying  energy  superior  to  his  age, 
began  to  exercise  an  influence  over  his. 
companions  to  which  even  Donagam 
submitted.  Although  with  Moko’s  help 
he  could  not  succeed  in  getting  the- 
yacht  to  the  westward,  he  could,  and; 
did,  manage  to  keep  her  navigable. 
He  did  not  spare  himself.  He  watched 
night  and  day.  He  swept  the  horizon 
for  any  chance  of  safety..  And  he- 
threw  overboard  several  bottles  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  what  had  hap- 
penecl  to  the  schooner.  It  was  a  slender 
chance,  doubtless,  but  he  did  not  care- 
to  neglect  it. 

A  few  hours  after  the  yacht  left 
Hauraki  Gulf  the  storm  arose,  and  for 
two  weeks  it  raged  with  unusual  im¬ 
petuosity.  Assailed  by  enormous  waves,, 
and  escaping  a  hundred  times  from 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  mountains 
of  water,  the  yacht  had  gone  ashore  on 
an  unknown  land  in  the  Pacific. 

What  was  to  be  the  fate  of  these  ship¬ 
wrecked  schoolboys?  From  what  side- 
was  help  to  come  to  them  if  they  could 
not  help  themselves  ? 

Their  families  had  only  too  good! 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  been 
swallowed  up.  When  it  was  found  that 
the  yacht  had  disappeared  the  alarm: 
was  given.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the 
consternation  produced  by  the  news. 

Without  losing  an  instant  the  har¬ 
bour-master  sent  out  two  small  steamers 
in  search,  with  orders  to  explore  the- 
gulf  and  some  miles  beyond  it.  All  that 
night,  though  the  sea  grew  rough,  the 
little  steamers  sought  in  vain.  And’ 
when  day  came  and  they  returned  to- 
Auckland,  it  was  to  deprive  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  relatives  of  every  hope.  They 
had  not  found  the  schooner,  but  they 
had  found  the  wreckage  knocked  away 
in  collision  by  the  Quito — a  collision  of 
which  those  on  board  the  Quito  knew 
nothing. 

And  in  this  wreckage  were  three  or 
four  letters  of  the  schooner’s  name. 

It  seemed  certain  that  the  yacht  had 
met  with  disaster,  and  gone  down  with 
all  on  board  within  a  dozen  miles  of 
New  Zealand. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Etjclides,  in  the  days  of  old, 

He  loved  a  maiden  fair, 

And  thus  in  amorous  strain  waxed  bold 
His  passion  to  declare. 

“  My  loved  !  my  own  !  Euphrosyne  ! 

My  heart  is  ever  thine  ; 

(I  always  make  a  point,  you  see 
Of  putting  in  that  line.) 

“My  passion  burns  not  dim,  nor  low, 
But  with  amazing  strength, 

A  passion  that  may  be,  you  know, 
Produced  to  any  length. 

“  Frown  not  upon  my  trembling  suit, 
Nor  my  fond  heart  refuse  ; 

The  pangs  of  love  are  so  acute, 

Thou  canst  not  be  obtuse. 
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“  Thy  love  for  me  hath  given  no  sign, 
Hath  ne’er  been  told  in  speech, 

And  yet  I  trust  thy  love  and  mine 
Are  equal,  each  to  each. 

“  Oh,  let  us  not  in  haughty  pride 
With  parallels  compete, 

That  move  so  closely  side  by  side 
Yet  never,  never  meet ! 

“  Our  lives,  our  loves  are  not  apart, 

But  in  the  same  straight  line  ; 

My  love  will  match  thy  love,  my  heart 
Will  coincide  with  thine. 

“  Then  hear  me  speak  :  with  thee  to  wife 
I  care  not  what  befall ; 

Thou  art  the  centre  of  my  life, 
Circumference  and  all.” 


Now  when  the  maiden  read  this  lay, 

In  scorn  she  curved  her  nose  : 

“  That  man  ?  He’s  sixty  if  a  day  ! 

What  moved  him  to  propose  ?  ” 

Then  thus  she  wrote  :  “My  worthy  friend, 
You’re  very,  very  kind  ; 

I  thank  you  for  the  love  you  send, 

But  it  must  be  declined. 

“  How  can  the  love  which  you  confess 
E’er  equal  mine  for  thee  ? 

The  greater  equal  to  the  less  ? 

Absurd  !  and  Q.  E.  D.” 

One  glance  at  these  stern  lines  he  took. 
And  then,  in  deep  vexation, 

Sat  down  and  v  -ote  his  second  book 
For  schoolboy  .’  delectation. 

ALLISON  G.  O.  PAIN. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Frank  Pearce  made  desperate  haste 
back  to  Chesterton  Plouse,  and 
reached  it  long  after  ten  o’clock.  He 
rang  at  the  bell  and  James  appeared. 
Miss  Davis  had  retired  for  the  night. 
Frank  poured  out  his  tale  of  woe  to 
James,  saying  that  he  had  lost  Edwin, 
and  been  frightened  by  a  strange  light 
in  the  Marsh,  and  wanted  to  know  what 
had  better  be  done.  James,  who  had 
been  waiting  u  p  for  the  young  gentle¬ 
men,  and  was  sound  asleep  in  the  cook’s 
armchair  when  the  bell  awoke  him, 
was  too  sleepy  and  bewildered  by  the 
announcement  to  know  definitely  what 
course  to  recommend.  He  could  not 
leave  the  house  to  search  for  Master 
Aston  ;  Miss  Davis  was  gone  to  bed  ;  it 
was  a  bad  job. 

“  Well,  ■James,  something  must  be 
done  to  find  him  ;  I  must  see  Miss 
Davis.  It  wasn’t  my  fault ;  there  was 
a  real  ghostly  light  that  came  after  me. 
I  tried  not  to  be  afraid,  but  somehow  I 
couldn’t  help  running  away.  Wouldn’t 
you  have  run,  too  1  ” 

James,  remembering  his  late  ex¬ 
perience,  did  not  give  any  decided 
answer  to  this  question  ;  and  the  con¬ 
versation  was  interrupted  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Miss  Davis  upon  the  scene. 
She  had  heard  the  bell  and  the  sound 
of  voices  in  the  hall,  and  felt  it  incum¬ 
bent  upon  her,  as  mistress  of  the  house, 
to  ascertain  that  the  boys  had  returned 
safely.  She,  therefore,  donned  a  stately 
dressing-gown,  and  from  the  gallery 
above  inquired  if  all  was  satisfactory. 

“  Oh,  Miss  Davis,  Edwin  has  not  come 
back  yet.  I’m  very  sorry,  but  I  lost 
him  in  the  meadows  ;  and,  please,  what 
had  we  better  do  1  ” 

“\ou  lost  Edwin  1  How  was  it  pos¬ 
sible,  Frank  1  Did  he  fall  into  the 
river  ?  Tell  me,  is  he  drcncned  ?  ” 


“  Oh,  no,  Miss  Davis.  He’s  all  right, 
I  hope  ;  but  we  got  separated,  and  I 
saw  a  ghostly  light  which  came  at  me, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  run  away — I  could 
not  belli  it.” 

“Oh,  Frank,  how  could  you  leave  my 
precious  nephew,  when  I  trusted  him 
to  your  care  1  Oh,  dear,  how  dreadful ! 
I  must  dress  at  once  and  come  down¬ 
stairs.  James,  go  and  tell  Jane  to  come 
to  my  room  immediately.” 

The  operation  of  dressing  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  Miss  Davis  more  quickly 
than  had  ever  been  thought  possible 
before  ;  and  she  came  down  to  the  hall 
in  a  state  of  undisguised  anxiety,  but 
filled  with  resolution. 

“  Oh,  this  is  too  dreadful  !  My  poor 
boy  lost  in  the  Marsh  at  midnight  ! 
Ring  the  alarm-bell,  James.  Order  the 
coachman  to  get  the  carriage  imme¬ 
diately.  We  must  drive  at  once  to  the 
place  and  search  the  meadows.  At 
once,  James.” 

The  footman  proceeded  to  execute 
the  orders,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
Miss  Davis  was  bowling  along  the  road 
at  a  rapid  pace,  attended  by  Frank  and 
James.  When  they  reached  the  bridge 
the  carriage  was  stopped,  and  Miss 
Davis  directed  the  coachman  and  James 
to  take  the  carriage-lamps  and  go  into 
the  meadow  and  shout  for  the  lost 
Edwin,  while  Frank  mounted  the  box 
and  held  the  reins.  The  coachman  had 
assured  her  that  the  horses  would  stand 
perfectly  quiet  if  Frank  did  not  fidget 
them. 

There  is  a  well-known  story  in  the 
classical  mythology  which  relates  how 
Phaethon  once  pre1 vailed  upon  his  father, 
Helios,  to  grant  him  permission  to  drive 
the  Chariot  of  the  Sun  for  one  day 
across  the  heavens,  with  the  result  of 
direful  mischief  to  the  universe  in 


general,  and  himself  in  particular.  For 
hardly  had  his  unaccustomed  hands 
grasped  the  reins  when  the  horses  be¬ 
came  restive,  and,  leaving  their  usual 
course,  careered  madly  over  the  heavens, 
spreading  a  conflagration  which  no  fire- 
engine  could  extinguish.  'Whereupon 
Zeus  killed  the  rash  youth  with  a  flash 
of  lightning. 

Frank  was  soon  reminded  forcibly  of 
this  legend.  He  experienced  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  pride  at  handling  the  ribbons 
with  a  pair  of  thoroughbreds  at  the 
ends.  He  tried  to  sit  still  and  obey  the 
coachman’s  injunctions,  but  somehow 
he  could  not  prevent  his  hands  from 
twitching  the  reins.  The  horses  recog¬ 
nised  the  unfamiliar  movement,  and 
seemed  nervous  and  excitable.  They 
pricked  their  ears  and  pawed  the 
ground  and  shook  their  heads,  and 
seemed  to  feel  that  something  was 
wrong.  Perhaps  they  shared  in  the 
ghostly  terrors  that  seemed  und-uly 
active  that  night.  Perhaps  they  were 
indignant  at  being  expected  to  stand 
still  in  the  cold  for  no  apparent  reason, 
when  they  might  have  been  slumbering 
peacefully  in  their  stalls  with  plenty  of 
good  straw  to  keep  them  warm.  At 
any  rate  they  grew  restive,  and,  after 
fretting  and  blowing  their  noses  by  way 
of  preamble,  they  finally  clenched  the 
bits  between  their  teeth,  and  set  off  at 
a  brisk  trot. 

Miss  Davis  put  her  head  out  of  the 
window  and  screamed  to  Frank,  who 
was  tugging  at  the  reins  with  all  his 
might. 

And  then  she  screamed  for  the  coach¬ 
man  and  James  ;  but  the  wheels  rolled 
round  and  the  hoofs  clattered  upon  the 
sounding  road,  and  Miss  Davis  sank 
back  exhausted  on  the  cushions  of  her 
carriage,  and  resigned  herself  as  best 
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she  could  to  the  prospect  of  sure  and 
sudden  catastrophe. 

Smoothly  and  rapidly  the  carriage 
rolled  on  in  the  darkness.  The  road 
was  level  and  the  horses  knew  their 
way,  for  it  was  a  frequent  drive  with 
Miss  Davis.  They  trotted  smartly  on, 


light,  a  sudden  shock  of  collision,  a 
clamour,  of  voices,  but  somehow  the 
thoroughbreds  did  not  stop  nor  plunge, 
nor  appear  to  take  any  notice.  The 
obstruction  was  past,  neither  carriage 
was  overthrown.  Frank  turned  his 
head  for  a  moment  and  the  glimmer  of 


“  He  rang  the  bell  and  dames  appeared.” 


being  evidently  aware  that  in  due  time 
they  would  reach  home.  And,  guided 
more  by  their  own  instinct  than  by  any 
direction  of  F rank’s  hands,  they  accom¬ 
plished  the  first  of  the  two  miles  with¬ 
out  mishap.  F rank  was  devoutly  thank¬ 
ful,  and  hope  burnt  strong  in  his  heart 
that  after  all  no  mischief  might  arise. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  raising  his  voice 
to  encourage  the  lady  inside,  when  his 
ear  caught  the  sound  of  other  wheels 
ahead,  which  were  evidently  approach¬ 
ing.  He  had  not  a  notion  which  side 
of  the  road  he  ought  to  take.  It  was 
too  dark  to  see  anything — no—  a  turn 
in  the  road  suddenly  showed  him  two 
bright  lamps  glaring  like  the  eyes  of 
some  supernatural  monster  possibly 
bent  upon  his  destruction.  It  was  a 
m  om  ent  of  desperate  excitem  en  t.  F ran  k 
set  his  teeth  hard.  He  had  a  rein  in 
either  hand,  and  tugged  first  at  one 
and  then  at  the  other  with  all  his 
strength,  and  without  partiality. 

There  was  a  confusion  of  noise  and 


the  lamps  was  retreating.  Whatever 
had  happened:?  At  any  rate  no  lives 
were  lost.  Frank  heaved  a  deep  sigh 
of  relief,  and  hope  revived  in  his  heart. 

And  now  they  were  entering  the 
village.  A  friendly  light  shone  here 
and  there  from  a  cottage  window.  A 
flare  of  light  and  sounds  of  merriment 
issued  from  the  doors  of  the  Spotted 
Dog,  and  more  than  one  nocturnal 
carouser  came  out  with  somewhat  un¬ 
steady  step  to  see  who  was  driving  by 
at  so  late  an  hour.  Frank  might  have 
called  for  assistance,  but,  having  come 
unscathed  out  of  the  ordeal  so  far,  he 
ventured  to  risk  the  brief  portion  of  the 
journey  that  remained.  For  by  this 
time  he  had  gained  experience  and  con¬ 
fidence,  and  felt  that  the  horses  were 
paying  more  deference  to  his  hand.  He 
even  believed  he  could  guide  them  safely 
through  the  gates  of  Chesterton  House, 
if  only  they  were  open.  What  would 
i  happen  if  they  were  shut  he  dared  not 
!  contemplate  ! 


Onwards  a  little  farther  and  the 
gates  were  reached.  To  Frank’s  un¬ 
speakable  relief  they  were  open.  With 
perfect  precision  the  horses  took  the 
curve,  and  the  carriage  rattled  up  the 
drive.  Frank’s  heart  beat  with  wild 
excitement  as  at  last  the  carriage  drew 
up  in  front  of  the  door.  And  there 
was  Edwin  Aston  on  the  steps  with 
James  on  one  side  holding  a  carriage- 
lamp  and  the  coachman  on  the  other 
side  holding  a  carriage-lamp. 

“  Hurrah,  Edwin  !  That’s  all  right !  ” 
and  Frank  jumped  down  from  the  box. 
The  coachman  stood  in  charge  of  the 
horses,  and  James  made  haste  to  assist 
his  mistress.  Brave  old  lady  that  she 
was,  with  all  her  nervous  vagaries, 
when  it  came  to-  a  crisis  of  real  danger 
she  showed  most  praiseworthy  en¬ 
durance.  .  She  alighted  from  the  car¬ 
riage  with  a  smile,  and,  throwing  her 
arms  round  Edwin’s  neck,  she  kissed 
him,  and  said,  “  Thank  God,  my  dear 
boy,  you  are  safe  !  ” 

*  *  *  * 

I  learnt  afterwards  that  Jem  and  his 
father  had  gone  out  and  rescued  Jack, 
and  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  party 
who  suffered  any  serious  consequences 
from  the  night’s  adventure.  Poor  boy  ! 
What  with  the  fright  he  endured,  and 
the  soaking  of  the  swamp,  he  was  ill 
with  a  feverish  cold  for  a  fortnight, 
though  he  afterwards  regained  his 
native  vigour. 

.The  four  perpetrators  of  these  ghostly 
mysteries  were  careful  to  preserve  the 
secret  of  the  particular  part  they 
played,  with  this  result — that  there 
were  four  centres  disseminating  to  their 
four  respective  circles  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  the  firm  conviction  that 
Mosterton  Marsh  was  haunted.  And 
as  each  of  those:  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  became  the  centre  of  a  fresh 
circle,  a  regular  clironiatrope  of  evil 
report  was  set  going  with  reference  to 
the  unlucky  swamp  ;  which,  revolving 


“  The  horses  set  off  at  a  brisk  trot.”  ^ 


after  the  manner  of  that  familiar  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  magic  lantern,  kept  per¬ 
petually  turning  out  new  ideas  of  goblin 
lore,  to  brood  over  the  place  like  its 
own  vaporous  mists,  and  probably  never 
to  be  separated  from  it  even  to 
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of  John  Hampden. 
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SOME  W  H  A  T 
sleepy  town  is 
Wallingford, 
and  much  re¬ 
duced  from  its 
former  great¬ 
ness.  Time 
was  when  it 
had  its  camp, 
its  castle,  and 
its  fourteen 
churches  ;  now  its  camp 
is  a  green  ridge,  its 
castle  is  a  wall  and  a 
window,  its  churches 
are  hut  three.  The  poet 
Tusser,  he  of  the  “  Five 


Hundred  Points,”  went  to  college  at  Wal¬ 
lingford,  hut  unpleasant  were  his  recollec¬ 


tions  : — 


“  Oh,  painful  time,  for  every  crime, 

What  toosed  eares  !  like  baited  beares  ! 
What  bobbed  lips  !  What  yerks,  what  Dips  ! 
What  foolish  toies ! 

What  robes  how  bare  !  what  colledge  fare  ! 
What  bred  how  stale  !  what  penuie  ale  ! 
Then  Wallingford,  how  wert  thou  abhor'd 
Of  sillie  boies  !  ” 


Tusser  had,  however,  to  make  a  lengthened 
stay,  whereas  the  only  object  of  the  three 
“sillie  boies”  who  one  day  last  summer 
found  themselves  in  Wallingford  was  to 
get  away  from  it  as  soon  as  possible.  And 
so,  leaving  the  Roman  encampment,  which 
stretches  round  three  sides  of  the  town,  for 
further  investigation,  and  satisfying  our¬ 
selves  with  a  short  peep  at  the  castle, 
whither  Matilda  fled  from  Oxford  after  her 
escape  in  the  snow,  we  crossed  the  Thames 
and  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  Bensing- 
ton. 

Bensington,  telescoped  into  Benson,  is  as 
old  a  town  as  Wallingford.  Thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  odd  years  ago  it  was  captured  by 
Cutlia,  Ceawlin’s  brother,  who  was  not  a 
little  proud  of  his  conquest.  Then  it  was 
what  the  military  call  a  “place  of  stra¬ 
tegical  importance,”  being  at  the  point 
where  the  river  is  crossed  by  that  old 
Roman  road,  the  Akeman  Street,  the  road 
to  Bath,  or  Akemanceastre,  a  word  in  which 
the  “  Ake  ”  represents,  according  to  the 
newest  lights,  the  first  syllable  of  “Aquae.” 
After  a  visit  to  the  church  —  where  we 
discovered  a  queer  monument  to  a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Queleh,  who  “  left  the  new  inn 
twice  built  at  their  own  charge,”  and  which 
informed  us  after  many  brackets  that 
“their  son  being  liberally  bred  in  ye  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxon,  thought  himself  bound  to 
erect  this  small  monument 


of 
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we  left  Benson  for  the  archceologically 
disposed,  and  struck  due  north  for  John 
Hampden’s  country,  it  being  our  endeavour 
to  discover  what  manner  of  land  it  was 
where  England’s  greatest  patriot  lived  and 
died. 

A  longish  tramp  along  the  sandy  road 
brought  us  to  the  column,  erected  in  1843, 
on  the  spot  where  Hampden  first  mustered 
his  green-coated  militia;  and  soon  we  were 
trying  to  make  out  the  changes  of  the  battle 
in  the  standing  corn  on  that  Sunday,  the 
18th  of  June,  1643,  when  tl  re  fiery  Rupert 
was  brought  to  bay,  and  the  dilatory  Essex 
was  so  long  in  coming  to  crush  him. 

Essex  was  a  very  different  sort  of  leader 
from  his  father,  Elizabeth’s  Earl,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  err  on  caution’s  side.  For 
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weeks  he  lay  inactive,  with  his  men  scat¬ 
tered  about  Oxfordshire  doing  nothing, 
while  almost  every  night  Prince  Rupert 
sallied  forth  from  the  King’s  headquarters, 
and,  sweeping  through  the  chalk  valleys 
and  the  beechwoods,  wrought  much  de¬ 
struction  and  caused  no  slight  alarm.  The 
particular  sortie  which  had  such  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  is  said  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  Colonel  Uny  who  had  taken  his 
services  from  the  Parliament  to  the  King. 
On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  17th, 
Rupert  rode  out  of  Oxford  over  Magdalen 
Bridge,  to  join  the  infantry  already  sent  on 
to  the  rendezvous  at  Islip,  and  thence  he 
marched  for  Wycombe.  All  night  he  kept 
on,  but  Wycombe  was  unattainable.  Four¬ 
teen  miles  from  Oxford  he  was  between 
Postcombe  and  Lewknor,  where  he  had  a 
skirmish ;  three  miles  farther  on  is  Chinnor, 
where  he  beat  up  the  outpost,  slaughtered 
all  that  were  left,  and  set  the  cottages  on 
lire  ;  that  was  as  far  as  he  got.  The  sun 
rose,  and  the  Parliamentary  horse  were 
seen  gathering  on  Beacon  Hill. 

Colonel  Hampden  was  that  night  at 
Watlington,  south  of  Rupert’s  line,  and  as 
soon  as  the  alarm  was  given  sent  off  mes¬ 
senger  after  messenger  to  Essex,  urging  him 
to  get  under  way.  Rupert’s  only  retreat 
was  over  the  long  bridge  at  Chiselhampton, 
where  the  Royalists  had  left  a  guard.  To 
prevent  Rupert  reaching  the  bridge  before 
Essex  caught  him,  Hampden  and  a  body 
of  volunteers,  most  of  them  officers,  rode 
off  in  hasty  pursuit.  Rupert  went  back 
through  Tetsworth ;  and  Hampden  and  his 
companions,  coming  round  Warpsgrove 
House,  found  him  drawn  up  ready  to  meet 
them  on  Chalgrove  Field. 

The  Royalists  stood  firm,  and  the  Round- 
heads  were  driven  back.  Coming  up  at  the 
charge  with  Cross  and  Sheffield’s  troops  of 
horse,  Hampden  was  shot  in  the  shoulder 
by  two  bullets,  which  broke  the  bone  ;  and 
he  was  seen  to  ride  off  the  field,  hanging 
his  head  and  resting  his  hands  on  his  horse. 
He  was  in  great  agony.  At  first  he  turned 
towards  Pyrton,  the  home  of  his  first  wife, 
Elizabeth  Simeon,  but  the  Royalists  barred 
the  way,  and  he  made  for  the  Hasely  brook, 
which  divides  the  parishes.  Here  he  stopped 
for  a  few  moments,  but,  summoning  his 
strength,  lie  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
jumped  the  water.  Then  slowly  anil  pain¬ 
fully  he  rode  to  Thame,  and  at  the  house  of 
Ezekiel  Browne,  afterwards  the  Greyhound 
Inn,  he  was  lifted  oft'  his  horse  and  taken 
to  the  bed  wherein  six  days  afterwards  he 
died. 

Thame  he  knew  well.  When  he  was 
thirteen  he  had  come  there  to  school  to  the 
many-gabled  grammar  school  still  existing, 
to  pass  through  the  curriculum  planned  by 
Lord  Williams,  and  move  on  to  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  where,  with  young  Laud, 
he  helped  in  the  composing  of  a  “  Gratula- 
tion  on  the  Marriage  of  Princess  Elizabeth 
with  the  Elector  Palatine.”  Had  he  known 
the  future,  his  “  gratulations  ”  would  have 
been  even  less  enthusiastic  than  they  were, 
for  the  issue  of  the  marriage  was  Prince 
Rupert,  who  gave  him  his  death. 

Great  Hampden,  where  the  great  John 
was  born,  is  away  south-eastward  from 
Thame  about  half  a  dozen  miles.  The 
house  where  his  family  had  lived  in  Domes¬ 
day  times  was  and  is  a  large  gloomy  man¬ 
sion,  the  largest  in  a  large  parish  which 
boasts  neither  a  river  nor  a  brook.  This 
parish  without  running  water  is  fed  by 
springs  rising  from  a  great  depth,  and  lies 
hidden  among  the  beechwoods,  and  seems 
to  have  changed  but  little  since  his  day  ; 


but  the  house  has  been  re-fronted  and  re 
backed  and  generally  made  modern. 

The  house  had  been  much  altered  not  sc 
very  long  before  his  birth.  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  had  come  there  on  a  visit,  and  Griffith 
Hampden  had  almost  rebuilt  it  for  her. 
William  Hampden,  the  patriot’s  father, 
married  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well’s  aunt,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  his 
curious  will,  in  which  he  left  his  “black 
trotting  gelding ”  to  one  person,  his  “little 
j  grey  mare  ”  to  another,  and  generally  dis¬ 
tributed  his  property  in  much  detail.  He 
died  in  1597,  when  John,  his  eldest  son,  was 
three  years  old. 

John  grew  up  a  bright,  steady,  studious- 
boy,  against  whom  no  one  seemingly  has  a 
charge  to  make  that  cannot  be  disproved. 
At  school  and  at  college  he  did  well,  and  at 
the  law  he  certainly  was  not  idle,  as  expe¬ 
rience  shows.  In  1619  lie  married,  and 
married  happily,  and  two  years  afterwards 
he  entered  Parliament  as  member  for 
Grampound,  and  soon  began  to  distinguish 
himself.  In  June,  1625,  in  Charles’s  first 
Parliament,  he  was  member  for  Wendover, 
and  the  Court  party  began  to  reckon  him 
among  their  most  serious  opponents.  In 
fact,  he  refused  to  contribute  towards  the 
forced  loan,  and  was  in  consequence  impri¬ 
soned  in  the  Gate  House. 

But  we  need  not  rewrite  history  here. 
Every  schoolboy  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
how  lie,  with  Cromwell,  Pym,  and  Saye, 
and  Brooke,  was  stopped  from  emigrating 
to  America;  how  he  fought  the  great  ship- 
money  case ;  and  how  he  was  one  of  the  five 
members,  and,  indeed,  the  most  prominent 
member  in  the  House.  When  the  war 
broke  out  he  drew  the  sword  and  threw 
away  the  scabbard,  and  entered  on  his 
military  duties  so  energetically  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  he  had  been  designated  to- 
succeed  the  sluggish  Essex  in  command 
when  Chalgrove  Field  put  an  end  to  his- 
career. 

During  his  week’s  agony  at  the  old  house 
at  Thame,  he  wrote  many  letters  to  those 
he  was  leaving  behind,  urging  them  to  pro¬ 
secute  the  war  more  energetically  in  order 
to  give  his  country  but  a  short  experience 
of  its  horrors.  “  Never  were  heard  such 
piteous  cries  at  the  death  of  one  man  as  at 
Master  Hampden’s  !  ”  Great  was  the  fune¬ 
ral.  Soldiers  there  were  from  the  army 
marching  with  arms  reversed  and  muffled 
drums,  chanting  the  Ninetieth  Psalm  as 
they  came,  and  the  Forty-third  as  they  de¬ 
parted  ;  and  “  the  people  all  wept,  for  his 
j  death  was  a  disaster  to  them  all.  ” 

In  Hampden  church  is  a  strange  monu¬ 
ment  to  him.  At  the  Restoration  he  would 
have  been  a  bold  man  who  would  have 
raised  a  monument  to  John  Hampden  or 
spoken  of  him  as  we  do  now,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards  society  would  have  been 
shocked  at  such  a  desecration  as  a  tri  bute 
to  the  leader  of  the  Long  Parliament  figur¬ 
ing  on  a  church  wall.  And  so  a  device  was 
hit  upon  by  a  descendant  of  the  patriot 
which  can  hardly  be  contemplated  without 
a  smile.  A  John  Hampden  died  in  1754; 
to  this  John  an  important  monument  was- 
put  up,  and  the  epitaph  is  so  managed  as  to 
bring  into  most  prominence  the  John  Hamp  ¬ 
den  who  was 
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A  CRUISE  IN  A  EIYE-TONNER. 

By  E.  E.  Cuthell. 


PART  I. 


ONE  fine  morning  in  August  the  yawl 
Rover  lays  at  anchor  in  Swanage 
Bay,  the  burgee  of  the  Swanage  Yacht 
Club — a  yellow  swan  on  a  black  ground — 
iloating  proudly  at  her  masthead.  She  is 
a  beamy  little  craft,  some  twenty-four 
feet  long  by  eight  broad,  not  over-rigged, 
and  with  very  snug  accommodation  for  her 
size.  She  had  not  been  built  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  winning  the  Queen’s  Cup,  but 
was  admirably  adapted  for  what  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  using  her  for — namely,  a 
long  summer  day’s  outing,  with  friends  and 
children  on  board  to  lunch.  Aft,  by  the 
tiller,  there  is  a  counter,  where  a  wary 
person  may  sit  at  ease  and  in  comparative 
safety  if  on  the  look-out  for  the  “heeling 
over  ”  of  the  boat  and  the  shift  of  the  mizzen 
when  “  going  about.  ”  Next  comes  a  large 
cockpit-well,  holding  four  people.  There  is 
a  little  cabin  with  sliding-roof  admitting 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  yclept  a  booby  - 
hatch.  (How  mystic  and  wonderful  are 
nautical  terms !)  A  little  sliding-door, 
through  wliich  a  thin  person  might  creep, 
leads  to  a  small  compartment  with  a  fold¬ 
ing  bed-rack,  to  which  access  is  also  gained 
by  a  hatchway  and  the  fore  part  of  the  deck. 
In  this  little  fo’castle  no  one  over  four  feet 
six  could  sit  upright  unless  he  put  his  head 
up  through  the  hatch. 

The  captain  and  the  crew  of  the  Rover 
were  very  busy  that  August  morning,  and 
the  little  brown  dingey  made  many  excur¬ 
sions  ashore,  returning  heavily  laden.  For 
a  great  cruise  was  on  hand  ;  not  one  of  our 
ordinary  sails.  We  were  starting  on  a 
coasting  voyage  eastwards  up  the  Solent. 
And  who  were  we  ? 

First,  ive  was  the  captain.  Though 
originally  a  man  of  war,  he  had  become 
quite  nautical  in  middle  age,  after  paddling 
his  own  canoe  in  many  inland  waters,  and 
sailing  open  boats  on  tropical  lakes.  The 
captain  also  combined  the  offices  of  cook, 
steward,  and  scullery-maid,  for  he  dis¬ 
dained  not  to  wash  up.  It  is  wonderful 
how  many  people,  who  rather  like  cooking, 
object  to  the  latter  process.  Then  there 
came  myself,  passenger  and  cabin-boy  rolled 
into  one,  expected  to  lend  a  hand  at  any¬ 
thing  when  required,  but  with  no  fixed 
duties.  Last,  but-  certainly  not  least,  came 
the  crew,  consisting  of  one,  and  that  one 
answering  to  the  name  of  John.  It  was  to 
John  we  looked  as  guide,  philosopher, 
friend,  and  nurse  combined  ;  we  believed  in 
him  so  implicitly.  If  John  had  told  us  to 
jump  overboard  I  rather  fancy  we  should 
have  obeyed  him.  But  he  never  put  us  to 
the  test. 

John  ought  to  have  been  drowned  long 
ago  ;  it  was  altogether  an  afterthought  his 
being  still  in  the  flesh  on  the  deck  of  the 
Rover  that  August  morning  at  all.  He  had 
been  on  board  the  ill-fated  Misletoe  when 
she  was  run  down  by  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  in  Stokes  Bay.  John  went  down 
with  the  boat,  being  entangled  in  some  of 
the  gear,  as  did  also  his  uncle,  another  of 
the  hands,  and  the  poor  young  niece  of 
the  owner.  He  said  he  thought  it  was 
“  lights  out  ”  with  him  when  he  found  him¬ 
self  sinking  for  the  second  time.  But  he 
rose  once  more  and  was  picked  up. 

Swanage  is  a  charming  summer  head¬ 
quarters  for  any  one  who  likes  a  watering- 
place  without  brass  bands,  promenades,  and 
toilets.  In  spite  of  the  new  railway  which 
unites  the  so-called  Isle  of  Purbeek  with 
the  outer  world  at  Wareham,  it  is  still  very 
quiet.  But  they  are  building  fast,  and 


doubtless  ere  long  the  green  downs  rising- 
on  either  side  the  blue  bay  will  be  covered, 
with  terraces  and  roads.  In  the  meantime 
Swanage  is  quite  as  much  occupied  with 
the  export  of  the  London  paving-stones, 
quarried  in  the  circle  of  hills  round,  as  with 
J  tourists  and  excursionists.  The  Purbeek 
|  quarrymen,  whose  headquarters  are  Corfe 
and  Swanage,  are  a  race  apart,  jealous  of 
their  ancient  rights  and  customs.  There 
are  charming  pedestrian  excursions  from 
Swanage :  westwards,  along  the  iron-bound 
rocky  coast,  by  dizzy  headlands,  and  the 
wild  sea-facing  quarry  of  Tilly  Whin,  to 
St.  Alban’s  Head  and  chapel,  and  farther 
on  still  to  Lulworth  Cove  and  Castle  ;  east¬ 
ward  there  are  walks  over  the  lofty  chalk 
promontory  to  the  quaint  village  of  Stud- 
land,  embosomed  in  elms,  and  the  Old  Harry 
rocks,  where  the  Purbeek  downs,  some 
seven  hundred  feet  high,  dip  into  the  sea 
opposite  their  counterpart,  the  Needles. 
Inland,  across  quarried  downs,  lies  Corfe 
Castle,  still  rearing  its  keep  proudly  above 
the  town  nestling  round  the  hill,  as  it  did 
in  the  days  of  its  brave  chatelaine.  It  is 
both  an  interesting  and  a  pleasant  land  this 
Isle  of  Purbeek.  The  antiquary,  the  artist, 
and  the  tourist  who  likes  to  get  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  will  all  find  in  it  some  allure¬ 
ment. 

But  to  return  to  our  Rover,  waiting  all 
this  time  with  mainsail  flapping  in  the 
breeze  for  the  anchor  to  be  weighed.  This 
is  not  a  long  process  on  such  a  small  craft. 
A  rattle  of  the  cable  down  into  the  fo’castle, 
a  thud  on  the  deck,  and  the  little  vessel 
feels  herself  free.  Tighten  the  jib-sheets, 
belay  the  main-sheet,  a  steady  hand  on  the 
tiller,  not  to  foul  that  moored  stone-boat, 
and  we  are  off  ! 

The  white  houses,  the  lighthouse  on  the 
point,  recede  from  view  as  we  speed  across 
the  bay  on  a  steady  north  breeze,  the  best 
wind  in  these  parts  for  cruising  alongshore. 
May  it  blow  from  the  same  quarter  all  day ! 
Sailors,  however,  like  the  wind  to  go  down 
with  the  sun.  They  say  it  is  a  sign  of  fine 
weather.  We  sail  under  the  great  white 
wall  of  cliff,  against,  whose  base  the  tide 
laps  lazily  in  and  out  of  green  coves,  where 
circle  and  scream  the  gulls,  while  overhead 
on  the  green  down  the  sheep  graze  dizzily. 
For  geologists  or  others,  good  at  fault-find¬ 
ing,  there  are  some  remakable  shifts,  or 
faults,  in  the  strata  to  be  observed  in  the 
cliff.  More  interesting  to  the  uninitiated 
is  the  great  cavern  called  the  Parson’s  Barn, 
from  the  Dorset  proverb,  “As  big  as  a  par¬ 
son’s  barn,”  which  probably  refers  to  the 
tithe-barns.  Next  come  the  Pinnacles,  white 
chalk  detached  columns  ;  and  lastly,  at  the 
headland,  Old  Harry  aforementioned  and 
his  wife,  similar  columns,  sit  with  their 
feet,  as  it  were,  in  the  water.  Giving  them 
a  respectful  berth,  we  “go  about,”  other¬ 
wise,  turn  round,  and  make  a  long  leg,  or 
tack,  and  drop  anchor  among  the  rocky  sea¬ 
weed-strewn  shore  of  Studland  Bay.  Then 
we  pipe  all  hands  down  to  lunch. 

The  potatoes  are  peeled — not  the  pleasant¬ 
est  of  performances  —  and,  after  being 
washed  by  being  held  overboard  bodily  in 
the  saucepan  (the  cook  once  lost  a  whole 
saucepanful  of  nicely-peeled  potatoes  thus 
when  there  was  a  sea  on),  are  boiled  in  salt 
water.  This  latter  we  find  improves  them 
immensely.  The  swinging  spirit  lamp 
hangs  from  the  ceiling  on  one  side  of  the 
cabin.  Its  three  wicks  boil  the  saucepan 
of  potatoes  while  the  chef  is  engaged  in 
culinary  mysteries  connected  with  cold 


mutton,  Harvey’s  sauce,  and  butter,  over  &•. 
j  smaller  spirit  lamp  between  his  knees  om 
I  the  floor.  For  space  is  limited  in  the  cabin,. 
|  it  is  only  five  feet  by  eight,  the  flap-table 
|  only  two  feet  square,  and,  like  the  wicker- - 
|  work  basket-table,  with  three  trays  fixed 
[  under  it,  is  always  crowded  with  a  jumble 
of  plates  and  spoons  and  forks,  books,  pro- 
!  visions,  and  cooking  utensils.  A  shelf  runs 
round  behind  the  broad  seats  which  serve 
as  bunks  at  night,  and  there  are  con¬ 
trivances  for  hanging  glasses,  and  two 
broad  brackets  behind  the  door.  But  there 
is  not  room  enough  to  swing  the  traditional 
cat,  did  we  feel  inclined  to  indulge  in  that 
pastime  on  the  Rover. 

After  lunch  we  take  the  dingey  and  row 
ashore,  leaving  John  to  amuse  himself  with 
the  washing-up,  which  is  always  such  a 
drawback  to  picnicing.  At  the  Red  Cliff 
the  chalk  downs  merge  into  low  sandy 
dunes  fringing  the  curve  of  the  bay,  and  a 
wide-stretching  moorland  country  of  heather 
and  bog.  The  village  of  Studland  lies  em¬ 
bowered  in  the  elms  above  the  Red  Cliff. 
We  draw  up  the  dingey  above  the  tide-mark, 
on  the  soft  sands,  and  climb  a  fern-feathered 
gully,  down  which  a  stream  brawls  in  win¬ 
ter.  The  gully  widens  into  a  deep  lane, 
with  here  and  there  a  thatched  stone  cot¬ 
tage,  out  of  which  peep  picturesque  women 
in  sun-bonnets.  Through  the  arching  elms 
we  catch  a  glimpse,  on  one  side,  of  the 
gabled  Manor  House,  with  peeps  of  blue 
sea  beyond,  and  on  the  other  of  the  church 
tower,  whither  we  turn  our  steps. 

The  glory  of  Studland  is  its  little  early 
Norman  church,  rivalling  Iffley  and  Stuke- 
ley.  The  low  tower,  never  finished,  rises - 
above  the  churchyard  yews  and  cypresses, 
under  which  lie  the  forefathers  of  the  village, . 
humble  tillers  of  the  soil  mostly,  and  not  a 
few  strangers,  some  of  the  “harvest  of  the 
sea.”  Inside,  the  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicolas,  the  patron  saint  of  mariners  as 
well  as  children,  is  narrow  and  dim,  with 
thick  walls,  a  central  tower,  and  small 
windows.  There  is  a  memorial  window  to 
one  of  the  heroic  defenders  of  Lucknow,  a 
member  of  the  family  who  have  owned  the 
country  round,  far  and  wide,  ever  since  the 
days  when  their  illustrious  ancestress  de¬ 
fended  Corfe  Castle.  Another  hero  sleeps 
near  the  church  door,  the  one  time  wearer 
of  fourteen  Peninsular  medals  and  clasps, 
besides  that  of  Waterloo.  His  French  wife 
Clotilde  lies  beside  him.  Strange  to  find 
such  diverse  interests  in  an  out-of-the-world 
nook  like  Studland. 

Across  the  moorland,  purple  and  gold 
with  heather  and  gorse  in  the  August  sun¬ 
shine,  lies  the  Aggiestone  Rock,  an  erratic- 
boulder  standing  on  a  hillock.  Tradition 
assigns  its  presence  to  the  fact  that  the  per¬ 
sonage  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Old  Harry 
Rocks,  sitting  one  day  on  the  Needles,  flung 
his  nightcap  at  Corfe  Castle,  then  a-build- 
ing.  He  must  have  made  a  very  bad  shot, 
for  it  fell  short,  and  turned  into  the  Aggie- 
stone. 

Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  however, 
and  we  were  unable  to  walk  over  the  moor 
and  inspect  this  curiosity.  If  we  wished  to 
sleep  snug  in  Poole  Harbour  that  night  we 
must  get  in  on  the  flood  tide,  which  had 
just  turned.  So  we  left  Studland,  regret¬ 
fully,  and  rowed  back  to  the  Rover,  where 
the  cabin-boy  brewed  tea  and  cut  thick 
bread-and-butter,  while  all  hands  hoisted 
the  mainsail  and  got  up  the  anchor. 

Studland  is  an  ideal  artist’s  headquarters, 
a  village  such  as  you  read  of  in  books — so- 
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iqnaint,  so  old-world,  so  out-of-the-way ; 
-each  turn  brings  some  fresh  charming  little 
bit  of  scenery  into  view.  I  should  have 
liked  to  linger  there  some  days,  but,  alas  ! 
the  lord  of  the  manor  is  stern,  and  wishes 
to  keep  his  little  paradise  unpolluted  by  the 
tourist.  Lodging-house  or  inn  is  not  allowed 
in  the  village.  Of  course,  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  lie  out  in  the  bay,  but  that 
is  not  snug  anchorage  in  an  east  wind,  and 
the  skipper  would  not  hear  of  it,  “  carefu’ 
mon.” 

The  bar  of  Poole  Harbour  is  impassable 
for  vessels  of  large  tonnage  drawing  more 
than  seven  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  Its 
name  lias  an  evil  flavour  in  the  minds  of 
yachtsmen,  who  as  a  rule  give  it  a  wide 
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berth,  unaware  of  the  beauty  to  be  found  \ 
round  the  winding  shores  of  the  vast  land¬ 
locked  estuary.  Once  over  the  bar,  the 
channel  to  the  harbour-mouth  is  devious, 
but  marked  by  buoys.  On  the  right  lie  the 
dangerous  Hook  Sands,  where  at  low  tide 
can  be  seen  the  boiler  of  a  steamer  wrecked 
there.  We  '  passed  between  the  two  low 
sandy  points  of  North  and  South  Haven, 
and  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbour  under 
the  shadow  of  Branksea  Island  and  Castle. 

It  had  been  a  long  day,  and  there  was 
still  much  to  be  done.  First,  everything 
had  to  be  made  snug  ;  sailors  arc  so  neat 
and  tidy,  and  the  faithful  John  played 
about  on  deck,  belaying  and  coiling  ropes, 
reefing  and  stowing  sails,  unshipping  the 


tiller,  and  casing  the  mainsail  in  tarpaulin, 
till  dinner  was  cooked,  and  the  Rover 
looked  as  if  she  was  not  going  to  sea  again 
for  a  month. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  .  bed.  This  was 
a  work  of  some  difficulty,  and  demanded  a 
good  understanding  between  the  two  in¬ 
mates  of  the  cabin,  as  it  was  impossible  for 
more  than  one  person  to  move  at  a  time. 
Undressing  was  a  feat  in  itself,  and  hair- 
brushing  only  to  be  accomplished  by  sitting- 
on  the  floor.  But  the  game  was  worth  the 
candle.  How  calmly  one  slept,  the  soft 
summer  breeze  blowing  in  on  one  through 
the  hatchway,  and  rocked  by  the  slight 
tremor  of  the  boat  lapped  by  the  falling  tide. 

(To  be  continued.) 


tance,  and  giving  an  immense  amount  of 
labour  with  little  effect,  and  then  compare 
it  with  the  steam  fire-engine  of  to-day,  to 
see  what  an  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
its  construction. 

Of  course  this  great  change  did  not  occur 
all  at  once,  but  gradually  the  machines 
employed  were  improved  bit  by  bit,  and 
altered,  until  the  powerful  engine  in  pre¬ 
sent  use  was  finally  constructed. 

Even  now,  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
such  as  China  and  Japan,  the  people  still 
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is  an  old 
saying  that 
“Fire  makes  a  good 
servant,  but  a  bad  mas¬ 
ter,”  and  thus  various  con¬ 
trivances  have  been  invented  at  different 
times  to  keep  it  under  proper  control. 
Among  the  marked  changes  and  improve¬ 


ments  that  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  in  all  mechanical 
and  .  scientific  work,  the 
machinery  employed  for  extinguishing  fire 
holds  a  very  prominent  place. 

One  has  but  to, look  back  to  the  ancient 
squirt  or  syringe  used  in  England  about 
1500,  which  took  three  men  to  work  it,  one 
holding  the  handle  on  either  side  while  the 
third  man  pressed  the  piston  in,  sending 
but  a  small  stream  of  water  to  a  short  dis¬ 
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make  use  of  a  very  weak  form  of  wooden 
pump,  which  is  simply  a  square  box  or  pipe 
with  a  plunger  working  in  it ;  and  when 
their  paper  houses  get  alight,  a  couple  of 
natives  carry  it  slung  from  a  pole  to  the 
scene  of  the  tire,  where  it  splutters  and 
wheezes,  and  not  unfrequently  gets  burned 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  fixtures. 

The  sketch  at  the  commencement  of  this 
chapter  shows  an  ancient  fire-engine  which 
was  exhibited  recently  in  London.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  borough  of  Dunstable,  and  was 
used  there  in  the  year  1570,  so  it  is  over 
three  hundred  years  old,  and  is  a  very  rare 
and  interesting  specimen  of  the  machines 
used  in  those  days. 

In  this  contrivance — of  which,  no  doubt, 
the  members  of  the  borough  were  very 
proud — the  water  had  to  be  poured,  by 
means  of  buckets,  into  the  oval  tub  be¬ 
tween  the  wheels,  and  was  worked  by  long- 
levers  placed  over  the  tub  at  either  end. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Great  Fire  of 
London  had  shown  the  people  to  what  a 
serious  danger  they  were  exposed  when  once 
a  place  was  thoroughly  on  lire  that  they 


began  to  make  radical  alterations,  and  then 
for  long,  long  years  afterwards  nothing  but 
hand-power  was  dreamt  of. 

Then  the  engine,  worked  by  a  row  of  men 
on  either  side,  and  generally  known  as  the 
“  Old  Parish  Squirt,”  had  its  day,  and  may 
even  now  be  found  in  some  of  our  quaint, 
old-fashioned  country  towns,  locked  up  in 
some  back  yard  under  the  charge  of  the 
beadle  or  pew-opener.  It  was  a  very 
clumsy  contrivance  at  the  best,  but  was 
thought  no  doubt  a  great  improvement  on 
the  previous  old  squirt. 

Finally,  steam  was  thought  of  as  a  motive 
power,  and  was  then  brought  into  use  for 
working  the  pumps,  and  the  steam  fire- 
engines,  which  every  one  can  see  about  the 
London  streets  to-day,  were  constructed, 
and  I  think  for  efficiency  and  compactness 
of  build,  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to 
surpass  them.  At  our  editor’s  request  I 
will  give,  in  the  following  pages,  some  in¬ 
structions  which  will  help  any  boy  who 
takes  an  interest  in  model  making,  and  is 
mechanically  inclined,  to  build  a  working- 
model  of  a  steam  fire-engine  for  himself, 
and  I  think  that  no  model  looks  so  handsome 
when  finished,  or  pays  better  for  the  work 
and  time  expended  on  it. 

And  now  let  me  ask  those  of  my  readers 
who  really  do  intend  carrying  out  the  work 
practically,  to  read  the  following  instruc¬ 
tions  very  carefully  before  commencing, 
and  not  to  hurry  over  making  one  portion 
of  the  model  with  a  view  of  getting  on  with 
the  next.  You  will  never  make  a  working- 
model  or  one  worth  looking  at  in  that  way, 
but  finish  off  each  part  carefully  and  accu¬ 
rately,  and  you  will  then  have  no  difficulty 
in  fitting  them  together  or  in  making  it 
work  by  steam  when  finished.  If  you 
build  your  model  to  the  scale  I  give — viz., 
three  inches  to  the  foot — it  will  he  just  one- 


sixty-fourth  the  size  of  the  real  engine ; 
this  scale  allows  the  various  parts  to  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  be  easily  worked  without 
trouble,  and  you  will  have  a  very  powerful 
engine  capable  of  throwing  a  continuous 
stream  of  water  to  a  height  of  about  twenty- 
five  feet. 

I  shall,  of  course,  take  it  for  granted  that 
every  boy  who  is  sufficiently  interested 
in  this  subject  to  start  making  the  model, 
has  a  small  lathe  or  will  buy  one,  as  it  is 
really  a  necessity.  You  should  do  all  the 
turning  yourself,  as  paying  a  skilled  work¬ 
man  would  soon  exhaust  most  boys’  pocket- 
money,  and,  moreover,  you  would  not  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  it  was  all  your 
own  work  when  finished.  Therefore,  I 
advise  you  to  do  every  bit  of  it  by  yourself. 
Next  to  the  lathe  conies  a  most  useful  tool, 
and  one,  strange  to  say,  not  often  found  in 
an  amateur’s  outfit,  I  mean  a  grindstone. 
Some  persons  fit  a  small  one  on  their  lathe, 
but  it  is  not  a  good  plan,  as  the  dust  gets  into 
the  bearings,  and,  gradually  wearing  them 
away,  makes  it  run  untrue,  and  spoils  the 
machine  if  the  stone  is  used  dry,  and  when 
water  is  used  with  it  the  result  is  a  fearful 
mess  over  everything,  so  the  best  plan  is 
to  have  it  quite  separate,  and  I  will  just 
give  you  a  wrinkle  for  fitting  up  a  good, 
useful  stone  that  will  not  occupy  much 
room  and  can  be  used  on  a  kitchen  table 
and  then  put  away  in  an  instant  when  not 
required. 

First,  buy  a  grindstone  of  about  eighteen 
inches  diameter,  and  two  and  a  half  inches 
thick,  then  get  a  piece  of  half  inch  round 
bar  iron  eight  and  a  half  inches  long,  make 
one  end  red  hot  in  the  fire  and  then 
hammer  it  into  a  small  crank  of  one  and 
a  half  inch  throw,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
Then  place  the  stone  on  its  side  quite 
level  on  some  dry  sand,  and  after  hammer¬ 
ing  the  central  portion  of  the  iron  rod 
slightly  flat,  place  it  through  the  square 
hole  in  the  stone  and  stick  it  into  the  sand, 
taking  care  it  is  quite  central  and  vertical. 
Then  melt  some  lead  in  a  ladle  and  pour  it 
round  the  rod,  filling  up  the  square  hole 
completely  ;  this  will  make  a  firm  job  of  it, 


and  if  done  properly  the  stone  will  run 
quite  evenly  when  mounted. 

You  must  next  make  an  oblong  box  of 
three-quarter  inch  deal,  twenty  inches  long 
by  three  and  a  quarter  wide  and  nine  inches 
deep,  inside  measurement ;  screw  it  together 
and  let  the  bottom  piece  project  about  three 
inches,  as  in  A,  Fig.  2. 


One  end  may  also  project  about  one? 
inch  and  a  half,  as  at  B;  this  forms  a  rest 
for  the  tool  to  be  held  on.  The  inside  may- 
have  a  coat  of  pitch  or  paint  to  prevent 
the  water  rotting  the  wood. 

Then  take  four  pieces  of  oak  three 
inches  long  by7  half  inch  wide  and  one  inch 
deep,  put  two  together  at  a  time  in  the- 


vice  and  drill  out  a  half-inch  hole  where 
they"  join  ;  this  is  for  the  spindle  to  work  in, 
which  can  be  placed  in  position  and  screwed 
on  to  the  box,  as  shown  at  C. 

The  treadle  D  is  simply  a  piece  of  deal 
fifteen  inches  long  by  three  wide,  andt 
secured  loosely  to  a  triangular  block  of 
wood  laid  on  the  floor ;  it  is  connected., 
to  crank  by  a  wooden  bar  or  small  iron 
rod. 

In  working  you  have  simply  to  place  the- 
box  on  the  table  near  the  edge  and  secure- 
it  with  a  clamp  by  piece  A,  which  will 
hold  it  firmly ;  then  drop  the  treadle  on  the 
floor  and  work  by  means  of  foot  placed  cen¬ 
trally  ;  this  gives  an  even  up  and  down 
stroke  and  leaves  both  hands  free  to  attend 
to  the  tool  you  are  grinding.  Fig.  3,  is  a, 
small  tool  rest,  which  you  will  find  very 
useful,  as  by-  its  means  you  can  grind  the-, 
edges  of  any  tool  to  whatever  angle  you 
may  require  with  greater  certainty  than  by- 
simply  holding  the  tool  in  your  hand. 

It  is  easily  made,  and  consists  of  a  small 
oak  board  two  .  inches  wide  by  four,  long, 
with  a  small  brass  castor  wheel'  fastened 
underneath  towards  one  of  the  ends,  and  it 
has  a  movable  flat  band  of  iron  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  by  half  inch  wide,  bent 
as  shown  at  A,  which  is  fitted  with  a  thumb¬ 
screw  to  fasten  the  tool  on  to  the  board  by, 
and  you  can  easily  see  that  the  farther  tile 
chisel,  or  whatever  tool  you  are  grinding, 
projects  from  the  board,  the  more  acute  the 
grinding  angle  will  be,  and  you  can  regulate 
accordingly. 

I  will  now  suppose  you  have  got  your 
lathe  and  tools  in  working  .  order,  and 
that  you  are  ready  to  make  a  start  at 
the  model. 

The  first  thing  is  the  framework,  and 
this,  as  also  many  other  portions  of  the 
engine,  you  must  first  make  a  pattern  of  in 
wood,  and  then  get  it  cast  in  brass  or  gun- 
metal,  and  this  is  why  I  have  been  particu¬ 
lar  in  describing  the  means  of  keeping  your 
edge-tools  in  order,  as  you  cannot  make 
good  patterns  with  blunt  tools. 

Now,  your  best  plan  is,  after  carefully 
reading  right  through  to  the  end  of  this 
article,  to  strain  some  paper  on  a  board, 
and  make  your  working  drawings  to  what¬ 
ever  scale  you  settle  on,  but  of  course  you 
must  keep  it  to  the  same  proportion  as  I  am. 
about  to  give  you. 

{To  be  continued.) 


AUSTRALIAN  FOOTBALL. 

By  S.  Talbot  Smith,  of  Adelaide. 


*  MATCH  recently  played  near  London, 
by  teams  of  Australians  at  present 
residing  in  England  and  Scotland  respec¬ 
tively,  has  attracted  some  attention  to  the 
Australian  game  ;  and  readers  of  the 
Boy’s  Own  Paper  the  world  over  may  be 
interested  in  a  description  of  what  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  extraordinary  jumble  of 
Rugby  and  Association  rules,  while  quite 
-distinct  from  either. 

To  begin  with,  it  must  be  stated  that  the 
Rugby  game  is  played  almost  universally 
in  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and 
•Queensland ;  and  the  Australian  rules  are 
only  found  to  flourish  in  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  Tasmania  (West  Australia 
-does  not  go  in  much  for  football),  while 
there  are  probably  not  half  a  dozen  Asso¬ 
ciation  clubs  in  the  whole  of  the  seven 
colonies. 

The  very  first  thing  one  notices  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  field  of  play  is  that  there  is  no 
■cross-bar  to  the  goal-posts.  This  evident 
•compromise  between  the  opposing  rules 
gives  the  tall  poles  a  very  bare  appearance, 
and  of  course  helps  to  make  goal-kicking 
-an  easy  task. 

The  next  thing  is  the  great  length  of  the 
field.  Land  is  cheap  in  Australia,  or  was 
so  till  recently,  and  the  goals  are  from  180 
to  200  yards  apart,  while  the  ground  is 
nearly  150  yards  across. 

Strolling  round  the  ground  before  play 
begins,  we  find  that  it  is  of  an  oval  shape. 
Almost  every  recreation-ground  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  called  (and  justly  so)  an  “Oval,” 
and  the  field  of  play  must  by  the  rules 
be  flagged  out  in  that  shape.  The  goal¬ 
line,  however,  runs  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  posts  for  ten  yards  each  way,  and  at 
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that  distance  in  each  direction  is  placed 
the  first  flag,  which  plays  a  somewhat  im¬ 
portant  part.  Goals  are  the  only  things 
that  count  in  the  game  ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  “try,”  but  a  shot  at  goal  that 
is  not  quite  straight,  and  passes  between 
the  post  and  one  of  the  flags  just  men¬ 
tioned,  scores  a  “behind.” 

Now,  behinds  have  no  possible  effect  on 
the  result  of  a  game ;  in  case  of  an  equality 
in  goals  the  game  is  drawn,  though  behinds 
be  fifty  to  one  in  favour  of  one  side.  Yet 
they  appear  in  detail  on  the  scoring-board, 
and  are  always  recorded  in  the  newspaper 
reports.  It  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to 
keep  a  record  of  corner-kicks  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  game. 

A  few  words  now  about  that  scoring- 
board.  England,  in  my  opinion,  has  much 
to  learn  from  Australia  in  this  respect. 
The  state  of  the  score  in  a  football -match 
can  always  be  seen  at  a  glance,  while  at 
cricket,  on  all  important  grounds,  the  names 
of  the  men  batting  and  bowling  are  shown, 
with  the  exact  score  of  each  of  the  former, 
besides  the  number  of  wickets  down  and 
the  total,  all  runs  being  posted  up  as 
made. 

But  here  come  the  players,  and  a  great 
crowd  they  seem ;  twenty  a  side  is  the 
number.  The  forty-first  man  is  by  no 
means  a  well-dressed  individual,  with  an 
overcoat  and  a  stick,  as  in  England.  He 
is  dressed  in  white  flannel,  and  must  be 
in  perfect  condition,  for  the  unhappy  um¬ 
pire  has  to  follow  the  ball  all  over  the 
field,  that  he  may  throw  it  when  it  goes 
out  of  bounds.  The  thing  seems  incredible, 
yet  so  it-  is,  and  if  he  keeps  the  game  wait¬ 
ing  at  all  he  will  be  taken  to  task  by  the 


newspapers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  players. 
“  Mr.  Blank  made  a  fast  and  impartial 
umpire  ”  is  the  highest  praise  that  can  be 
bestowed,  and  it  is  now  beginning  to  be 
recognised  that  such  a  combination  of  vir¬ 
tues  is  almost  too  much  to  expect  from  one 
man,  especially  as  an  umpire  in  Adelaide 
recently  entered  a  very  practical  protest 
by  fainting  when  the  match  was  nearly 
over. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  divide  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  touch-line  between  four  line- 
umpires,  whose  only  duty  should  be  to 
throw  in  the  ball ;  but  a  simpler  plan  (if 
the  throw-in  cannot  be  left  to  the  players) 
would  be  to  have  one  athlete  who  should  be 
constantly  “on  the  ball,”  while  the  umpire 
proper  would  be  free  to  rove  in  the  centre, 
and  decide  the  various  nice  points  that  are 
constantly  arising.  A  lecturer  would  not  be 
seen  at  his  best  if  compelled  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  tickets  taken  at  the  doors  through¬ 
out  the  lecture  ;  nor  could  a  classical 
master  do  strict  justice  to  the  compositions 
sent  up  to  him  if  he  were  compelled  to  cor¬ 
rect  them  while  he  kept  up  with  his  pupils 
in  a  stiff  paper-chase.  Meanwhile,  the 
umpire  is  paid  for  his  services  (though  not 
looked  upon  at  all  as  a  “professional”),  and 
he  deserves  his  money.  By  the  way,  the 
Australians  do  not  employ  two  biassed 
umpires,  with  an  impartial  referee  to  keep 
the  balance ;  they  think  (and  perhaps 
rightly)  that  the  latter  gentleman  is  enough, 
without  the  others  to  bother  him.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  an  umpire  behind  each  goal, 
whose  sole  duty  is  to  decide  “goal  or 
behind,”  in  case  of  a  close  thing.  We  shall 
see  more  of  them  later  on. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BOY  LIFE  AFLOAT. 

IV.— THE  SHIP’S  MONKEY. 


Some  years  ago,  when  h.m.S.  Rattle¬ 
snake  was  flag-ship  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  she  was  commanded  by  Com¬ 
modore  W.,  well  known  as  “  Mad  W. ,”  but 
in  whose  madness  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
method. 

He  had  a  theory  that  there  was  nothing 
•so  good  for  keeping  men  healthy  in  a  hot 
climate  as  constant  occupation ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  Rattlesnake  was  as  clean  all 
over  as  a  new  pin,  and  as  beautiful  to  look 
as  a  nobleman’s  yacht,  yet  he  kept  all  hands 
at  work,  metaphorically  speaking,  “paint¬ 
ing  the  lily  and  gilding  refined  gold.” 

At  the  same  time  it  was  not  all  work  on 
board  the  corvette.  The  commodore  be¬ 
lieved  that  “all  work  and  no  play  made 
Jack  a  dull  boy,”  and  so  when  the  day’s 
work  was  done  he  used  to  encourage  and 
indulge  in  every  sort  of  amusement  that 
was  practicable  under  the  circumstances. 

He  would  have  the  ship’s  fiddler  on  the 
top-gallant  forecastle  and  allow  the  men  to 
■dance  and  sing.  He  assisted  them  in  get¬ 
ting  up  a  negro  minstrel  company  and  a 
band,  and  would  often  surprise  them  with 
an  exhibition  of  fireworks,  bluelights,  and 
rockets. 

Among  other  favours  he  allowed  a  certain 
number  of  pets  to  be  kept  on  board  in  order 
to  amuse  the  ship’s  company,  and  it  is  con¬ 
cerning  one  of  these — a  long-tailed  monkey, 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Jocko — that  this 
article  is  being  written. 

Jocko  had  belonged  to  a  midshipman  on 


board,  but  when  his  master  joined  another 
ship,  where  monkeys  were  tabooed,  or  for¬ 
bidden,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  him  behind, 
and  he  was  immediately  adopted  by  the 
men  and  became  the  “ship’s  monkey.” 

Monkeys  are  naturally  imitative  and  mis¬ 
chievous,  but  Jocko  possessed  both  these 
qualities  in  excess,  and  consequently  we 
need  not  say  that  he  was  a  great  favourite 
with  all  on  board  except  the  first  lieutenant, 
who  is  the  one  responsible  for  the  tidy  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  vessel  and  the  orderly  exe¬ 
cution  of  all  duties. 

If  a  paint-pot  was  capsized,  a  bunch  of 
bananas  stolen,  a  fowl  found  with  its  neck 
wrung  or  half  plucked,  the  question  would 
always  be  met  with  the  reply,  “  Please,  sir, 
it  was  Jocko.” 

Then  when  the  men  were  playing  ‘  ‘  fol¬ 
low  my  leader  ”  in  the  rigging,  Jocko  would 
join  them  and  evidently  enjoy  the  game  as 
well  as  any  one,  and  when  the  crew  were 
I  drilling  he  would  always  be  the  first  one 
aloft  and  out  at  the  yard-arm.  But  in  spite 
of  all  his  droll  qualities  Jocko  had  one  great 
vice,  which  ultimately  brought  him  to  grief. 
I  could  never  ascertain  whether  it  was  a 
natural  taste  or  an  acquired  one,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  Jocko  was  a  confirmed  tip¬ 
pler. 

He  knew  the  pipe  for  grog  as  well  as  any 
man  on  board,  and  when  the  allowance 
was  being  served  out  on  the  lower  deck  lie 
would  take  up  his  position  among  the  cooks 
as  regularly  as  the  day  came  round. 


When  the  regular  grog  had  been  served 
out  the  remainder  used  to  have  more  water 
added  to  it  for  those  who  were  under 
punishment,  and  were  only  entitled  to  what 
is  known  as  “  six-water  grog,”  and  it  was  a 
portion  of  this  that  Jocko  used  to  receive 
every  day. 

He  would  drink  it  greedily,  holding  on  to 
the  measure  it  was  given  him  in  with  both 
hands,  and  often  roll  about  the  deck  a  sad 
travesty  of  a  human  being  under  the  same 
disgusting  influence.  Finally  he  would  fall 
asleep  in  some  secluded  spot  under  a  gun,  or 
up  in  a  quiet  corner  where  he  was  unlikely 
to  be  disturbed  ;  and  then  came, the  awaken¬ 
ing  ! 

.Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  pitied 
the  wretched  animal,  for  his  misery  was  so 
evident,  and  I  have  known  him  to  hold  his 
head  with  both  hands  as  though  it  was 
going  to  break  into  two. 

On  one  occasion  we  were  out  cruising  and 
Jocko  had  his  allowance  as  usual,  but  in 
the  evening  he  did  not  turn  up  at  tea-time. 
The  ship  was  searched,  but  Jocko  could  not 
be  found,  and  it  was  finally  resolved  that  he 
must  have  fallen  overboard. 

However,  on  our  return  to  Sierra  Leone, 
when  the  boom  boats  were  being  hoisted 
out,  Master  Jocko  was  discovered  in  the 
launch — dead,  of  course — where  he  had  no 
doubt  gone  to  sleep  and  been  drowned  by 
the  water  that  was  kept  in  the  boat  in  order 
to  prevent  the  seams  opening,  a  melancholy 
result  of  his  intemperance. 
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THE  MEDALS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

By  W.  J.  Gordon, 

Author  of  “  The  Colours  of  the  British  Army etc.,  etc. 
y.— THE  AFGHAN  MEDALS. 


Counting  the  bronze  star  for  Roberts’s 
march,  there  are  eight  of  these,  and  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  take  them 
together.  The  first  follows  the  Indian  War 
Medal  in  order  of  date.  It  was  granted  in 
1841  for  the  first  Afghan  campaign,  the 
chief  success  of  which  was  the  capture  of 
Ghuznee  by  Sir  John  Keane.  It  is  of 
silver,  hung  from  a  ribbon  half  green  and 
half  white.  On  the  obverse  is  an  awkward 
looking  fortress,  with  “ghuznee”  in  a 
label  at  foot ;  on  the  reverse  is  a  laurel 
wreath,  and  a  mural  crown,  “  23RD  JULY” 
above,  and  “  1839”  below. 

The  next  Afghan  medal  was  given  to  the 
troops  under  General  Nott,  in  1842.  It  has 
on  its  obverse  the  Queen’s  head,  with 
“victoria  VINDEX,”  and  on  its  reverse  a 
laurel  wreath,  with  “CANDAHAE,  GHUZ¬ 
NEE,  CABUL,  1842.”  And  the  ribbon  is  of 
the  rainbow  pattern,  said  to  signify  the  rays 
of  the  Indian  sun. 

The  next  medal  was  like  No.  2,  but  the 
words  “  Ghuznee  ”  and  “  Cabul  ”  each  had 
a  laurel  wreath  of  their  own.  And  for  such 
troops  as  reached  Cabul  after  the  16th  of 
September,  1842,  another  medal  was 
granted,  but  this  had  only  “  CABUL,  1842” 
within  the  laurel  wreath. 

The  next  was  granted  to  the  defenders  of 
Jellalabad  in  the  same  year.  It  lias  on  the 
obverse  a  mural  crown,  with  “JELLALA¬ 
BAD,”  and  on  the  reverse  “  7th  April, 
1842.  ”  It  is  the  very  roughest  of  medals, 
and  is  much  the  sort  of  thing  that  the 
attendant  gives  you  when  you  leave  your 
hat,  cloak,  or  umbrella.  It,  had  a  rain¬ 
bow  ribbon,  but  it  was  such  a  common 
thing  to  look  at  that  it  was  eventually 
replaced  by  the  Queen’s  Jellalabad  medal, 
the  reverse  of  which  represents  an  ungrace¬ 
ful  figure  of  Victory  descending  on  a 
birds’-eye  view  of  Jellalabad,  holding  in 
one  of  her  hands  a  laurel  quoit,  and  in  the 
other  a  very  ill-proportioned  Union  Jack, 
while  the  obverse  has  the  Queen’s  head, 
crowned,  with  the  inscription  “victoria 


!  VINDEX.”  This  medal  also  had  the  rain¬ 
bow  ribbon. 

The  next  medal  was  given  for  Craigie’s 
defence  of  Kelat-i-Ghilzee  in  May,  1S42. 
Its  obverse  has  a  shield  inscribed  “  kelat- 


I  GHILZEE,”  surmounted  by  a  mural  crown 
and  encircled  by  a  laurel  wreath  ;  its  re¬ 
verse  has  a  trophy  of  arms,  with  the  in¬ 
scription  “  invicta,  1S42.”  It  also  has  the 
rainbow  ribbon. 

The  next  Afghan  medal  was  granted  for 
services  rendered  six-and-thirty  years  after¬ 


wards.  On  the  obverse  is  the  Queen’s  head, 
veiled  and  crowned,  with  “  VICTORIA 
REGINA  et  imperatrix.  ”  On  the  reverse 
is  an  elephant  with  a  mountain  gun,  and  a 
British  officer  with  infantry  and  native 
cavalry  on  the  march,  and  mountains  in  the 
distance,  over  which  is  inscribed  “  Afghan¬ 
istan,”  and  under  which  is  “  1878-79-80.” 
This  medal  has  six  clasps — Kandahar, 
Ahmed  Khel,  Charasia,  Peiwar  Kotal,  and 
Ali  Musjid,  and  the  ribbon  is  green,  edged 
with  crimson.  The  star  for  the  famous 
march  has  the  rainbow  ribbon.  It  is  a  five- 
pointed  bronze  star,  surmounted  by  an  im¬ 
perial  crown,  with  “  v.  R.  I.”  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  “KABUL  to  Kandahar, 
1880.” 

THE  CHINA  MEDAL. 

This  commemorates  the  Opium  War  of 
1840-42.  Its  obverse  has  the  Queen’s  head, 
with  “  victoria  regina  ;  ”  its  reverse  has 
a  palm-tree,  with  a  capstan  and  trophy  of 
weapons,  and  the  arms  of  England  with 
“  ARMIS  EXPOSCERE  PACEM  ”  and  “CHINA, 
1842,”  in  the  exergue.  As  originally  de¬ 
signed,  the  reverse  had  the  Chinese  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  signing  a  treaty  on  an  elaborate 
table-cloth,  whereon  the  British  lion  was 
shown,  making  things  uncomfortable  for 
the  dragon.  This  lion  and  dragon  so  pleased 
the  authorities  that  the  medal  was  struck 
without  the  plenipotentiaries,  and  the  whole 
space  occupied  by  the  triumphant  lion  and 
the  worm-like  gruesome  dragon.  So  dread¬ 
ful  was  the  dragon,  however,  that  it  even 
hurt  the  Chinaman’s  feelings,  and  out  of 
consideration  for  them  the  medal  was  with¬ 
drawn  and  the  existing  one  substituted. 
With  the  date  erased,  it  has  done  duty  for 
the  subsequent  wars  with  China,  and  its 
full  number  of  clasps  is  six.  They  are  for 
— China,  1842  ;  Fatshan,  1857  ;  Canton, 
1857  ;  Taku  Forts,  1858  ;  Taku  Forts,  1860  ; 
and  Pekin,  1860.  The  ribbon  is  crimson, 
with  yellow  edges. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  BRITISH  SEA  ANEMONES. 


OR  the  more  local  anemones  to  be  found 
upon  the  British  coasts  we  may  men¬ 
tion  the  following : 

First,  there  is  that  beautiful  being,  the 
Snake-locked  Anemone  ( Sagartia  vidudta), 
which  is  common  enough  in  some  places, 
but  exceedingly  rare  in  others.  It  is  a 
•curiously  slim  and  elongated  creature,  with 
a  number  of  slender  blue  tentacles,  which 
jit  can  extend  at  will  to  some  little  distance, 
or  else  contract  until  they  become  nothing 
more  than  mere  fleshy  knobs.  The  Pimp- 
lets  have  their  bodies  adorned  with  divers 
rows  of  large  and  small  protuberances, 
causing  them  to  look,  when  closed,  not  un¬ 
like  sea  urchins  from  which  the  spines  have 
been  removed.  The  Painted  Pufflet  (Ed- 
wardsia  callimorpha)  has  a  way  of  distend¬ 
ing  its  “stalk,”  if  we  may  use  the  expres¬ 
sion,  in  a  manner  grotesque  and  remark¬ 
able  ;  whence  its  popular  title.  This  is  a 
burrowing  species,  which  lives  in  the  sand, 
.  and  is  generally  contented  with  merely 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

poking  its  tentacles  above  the  surface. 
Then  there  is  the  Opelet  ( Anthca  cereus), 
the  possessor  of  unusually  long  tentacles, 
which  it  cannot  withdraw  into  its  body  ; 
and  as  these  tentacles  are  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  in  number,  and  are  either 
green,  or  olive  and  brown  tipped  with  rose, 
it  is  rather  a  conspicuous  object.  This  is  a 
very  voracious  anemone,  by  the  way,  and 
requires  to  be  fed  about  three  times  as  often 
as  any  of  its  relations.  And  then  there  is 
a  very  tiny  creature  indeed,  the  Scottish 
Pearlet  (. Iluanthos  scoticus),  which,  like  the 
painted  pufflet,  lives  in  the  sand,  and  must 
be  looked  for  in  deep  water  off  the  Scotch 
coasts. 

The  place  of  honour  is  always  the  last, 
and  this  we  have  reserved  for  the  Plumose 
Anemone  ( Actinoloba  dianthus),  which  is 
certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our 
British  species.  Like  many  of  its  relatives, 
it  varies  very  much  in  colour  ;  some  speci¬ 
mens  are  red,  others  orange,  others  olive, 


others  pink,  and  others  purest  white.  When 
the  tentacles  are  spread  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  common  garden  pink  ; 
and  it  has  a  most  extraordinary  way  of 
occasionally  splitting  in  twain,  and  becom¬ 
ing  two  anemones. 

Other  British  anemones  there  are,  but  not 
of  very  great  importance.  Some,  indeed, 
even  of  those  which  we  have  mentioned, 
are  very  rare,  and  only  to  be  met  with  by 
fortune’s  favourites.  But  these,  as  a  rule, 
are  the  more  insignificant  species,  and  two 
or  three  specimens  of  each  of  the  commoner 
varieties  will  make  a  grand  show  in  an 
aquarium,  and  will  amply  atone  by  their 
beauty  for-  their  superior  abundance.  TJo 
keep  them  in  that  beauty,  however,  let  me 
repeat,  don’t  feed  them  too  often,  don’t  in¬ 
terfere  with  them  unnecessarily,  and  don't 
add  fresh  water  too  rapidly  when  making 
good  evaporation.  Then  will  your  beauti¬ 
ful  prisoners  thrive  and  prosper. 

(the  end.) 
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O  U  E  OPEN  C  O  L  U  M  N. 


A  sequel  to  the  cricket  examination,  which  found 
J\  a  place  in  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper  some  months 
ago,  seems  desirable  for  more  reasons  than  one.  I 
said  then,  that  ip  order  to  keep  touch  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  members  of  cricket  elevens  should  be 
chosen  after  submitting  to  examination  in  the  theory 
of  their  pastime.  Obviously  this  applies  in  no  lesser 
degree  to  the  noble  game  of  Football  (Association). 
Hence  the  questions  which  are  appended. 

But  I  must  anticipate  a  plausible  objection.  It 
will  be  said  that  my  questions  are  of  such  a  cha¬ 
racter  as  to  afford  no  guarantee  that  the  candidate 
who  answers  them  successfully  Is  really  acquainted 
even  with  the  rules  of  football.  This  is  very  true  ; 
but,  as  the  majority  of  examinations  for  the  young 
are  not  constructed  with  a  view  to  practical  utility, 
it  would  hardly  be  in  accordance  witli  the  fitness  of 
things  for  this  one  to  form  a  glaring  exception. 

Elementary. 

1  Have  you  heard  a  foot-bawl? 

2.  What  is  the  greatest  feat  with  a  foot -ball  ? 

3.  State  the  value  of  the  encouragement  afforded 

by  a  row  of  small  boys  yelling,  “Play  up, 
scho-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-ol ?  ” 

4.  Could  a  good  match  be  played  without  “lemons?" 

Give  the  respective  worth  as  substitutes  for 
lemons,  of  “treacle,”  “marmalade,”  and  “po¬ 
megranates.” 

T>.  What  is  the  most  humane  way  of  shooting  a 
goal?  ,  .  . 

6.  Explain  the  term  “Take  the  man  !”  especially 

elucidating  where  the  man  is  to  be  takgh  to. 

7.  Give  the  meaning  of  “passing”  in  all  its  bearings. 

For  instance,  do  you  think  you  will  “pass” 
this  examination  ? 

8.  Have  you  read  the  rules  of  the  game  ?  If  not,  did 

you  ever  act  as  umpire,  and  in  that  case  with 
what  result  ? 

9.  The  hall  .hits  you  full  in  the  eye,  and  the  umpire 

immediately  gives  “hands.”  Analyse  your, 
probable  feelings. 


A  FOOTBALL  EXAMINATION,  ETC. 

By  Fred  Edmonds. 

10.  Explain  “hands,”  “off-side,”  “goal,”  “corner,” 
and  “referee,”  giving  extracts  from  the  poets 
making  mention  of  the  same. 

Advanced. 

lr  .“.The  goalkeeper  was  completely  beaten  by  a 
beautiful  long  shot  from  the  left  wing.” 

(a)  What  would  you  do  if  the  goalkeeper 
were  to  faint  as  the  result  of  the  beating  ? 

(b)  Sketch  in  profile,  and  paint  in  its  natural 
colours,  a  “  beautiful  long  shot.” 

(c)  Compare  the  “left  wing”  of  a  football 
team  with  the  corresponding  organ  of  an 
ostrich. 

2.  Discuss,  in  a  short  essay,  the  relations  of  football 

to  (a)  Spectrum  analysis ;  (b)  The  Eastern 
Question  ;  (c)  The  Chinese  opium  trade. 

3.  Give  a  scheme  for  abating  the  nuisance  of  habitual 

abuse  of  competent  umpires  and  their  deci¬ 
sions  by  a  small  minority  of  misguided  mis¬ 
creants.  Also  give  your  views  as  to  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  an  ignorant  umpire  insuring  his  life 
before  officiating. 

Now  for  the  next  thing  !  The  reader  will  notice 
an  et  cetera  to  ray  heading.  It  stands  for  a  sugges¬ 
tion  designed  to  facilitate  the  study  of  modern 
languages  in  schools.  Sometimes  a  feeling  comes 
over  me  that  boys  do  not  show  the  intense  devotion 
to,  and  admiration  of,  their  (for  instance)  French 
exercises,  which  might  lead  to  such  happy  results. 
Perhaps  if  these  exercises  dealt  more  fully  with  the 
pursuits  which  absorb  the  attention  of  the  young, 
considerable  interest,  would  be  aroused,  and  the 
popularity  of  French  translation  would  go  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Therefore  is  it  that  I  offer  the 
following  sentences  as  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Exercise  I. 

(To  he  translated  into  French.) 

1.  Have  you  had  the  good  innings?— No;  but  I 
have  the  black  eye  from  the  bumpy  ground. 


2.  Where  are  the  three  stumps,  the  two  umpires, 
and  the  right-hand  batting-glove  ? — They  are  with 
tlie  seventeen  small  boys  in  the  tent.  3.  Has  the 
cricketer  the  duck? — Yes;  he  has  the  two  ducks 
(deux  canards).  4.  He  has  broken  his  duck  (se  casser 
le  canard).  5.  I  have  not  won  the  match  ( allumette ), 
I  have  missed  the  easy  catch.  6.  When  the.  hoy  has 
watered  the  pitch,  lie  shall  pitch  the  stumps,  and 
pitch  ( enduire  de  poix)  the  ball.  7.  Have  you  had 
the  easy  lobs? — No;  T  have  had  the  alarming 
shooters  ( tireur ,  m  ).  8.  The  good  batsman  cuts  the 
bad  ball,  and  the  bad  fielder  cuts  after  it.  9.  Is  the 
bard  hitter  out  (sorti)'!— No  ;  but  the  ball  is  out— of 
the  ground  1  10.  Will  the  square-leg  (jambe  carrie. ) 
stop  the  big  hit  ? — The  square-leg  lias  stopped  the 
big  hit  with  his  stomach.  11.  The  indiscreet  boy 
has  eaten  the  tweuty  penny  ices  before  his  innings. 
12.  The  good  bowler  shall  not  be  punished,  but  the 
bad  bat  shall  lose  his  off-stump. 


Exercise  II. 

_1.  Does  the  bat  drive  (se  promener  en  voiture)t — 
No ;  the  bat  is  like  a  bee— it  stings.  2.  He  has  the 
two  pads  and  the  batting-gloves,  but  he  lias  also  the 
three  bruises  ou  the  shin,  and  the  broken  knuckles. 

3.  How  are  you  out? — The  wretched  ball  shot  ( tirer > 
and  took  my  middle  stump  (fronton  du  milieu,  m.). 

4.  The  ball  came  in  a  great  deal  (entrer  beaucoup )  and 
removed  my  bails.  5.  Unfortunately  Charles  has 
played  on  (jouer  dessus).  6.  Shall  we  now  form  the 
football  sentences?— Yes,  because  it  is  the  remark¬ 
able  game  of  the  enthusiastic  English.  7.  Has  he 
shot  the  goal? — No  ;  but  he  has  charged  the  goal¬ 
keeper  into  the  middle  of  next  week  (au  milieu  de 
la  semaine  prochaine).  8.  Has  the  lialf-back  ( demi - 
dos )  lost  his  temper  ?— No  ;  he  has  lost  his  front 
teeth.  9.  The  half-back  shall  kick  the  two  corners 
and  eat  the  lemon  at  “half-time”  ( demi-temps ). 
10.  Charles  shall  have  the  free  kick  (coup  de  pied, 
libre).  11.  The  forwards  (avants,  rn.)  made  a  com¬ 
bined  rush  (construire  un  -i one  combini),  but  the 
shot  went  wide  (large). 


L’Allegro. — We  gave  an  article  on  “Hammocks, 
and  How  to  Make  Them,”  in  No.  74. 

C.  D.  Stutter. — Write  for  prospectus  to  the  Regis¬ 
trar,  University  of  London,  Burlington  Gardens,  W. 

S.  P.  E. — You  might  work  your  passage  out  as  an 
under-steward,  but  it  would  be  better  to  have 
introductions  to  some  one  in  China  before  you 
start.  For  one  success  we  hear  of  so  many  failures 
that  we  decline  to  advise.  If  you  are  the  right 
man  for  the  place,  you  will  do ;  if  you  are  not,  you 
will  not. 


S.  H.  Mason. — For  price  lists  of  archery  materials  ! 
apply  to  Thomas  Aldred,  258,  Oxford  Street,  L.on-  ; 
don,  W.,.or  Andrew  Gordon,  Archer’s  Hall,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

P.  I.  N.— Buy  a  copy  of  tlie  “  Field,”  and  select  from 
the  advertisers. 

A  Churchill.— Apply,  with  stamped  envelope,  to 
Emigrants’  Information  Office,  31,  Broadway,  West¬ 
minster,  s.w.  It  is  a  Government  office,  and  the 
information  it  gives  is  official,  and  costs  nothing. 

Dilemma.— If  in  draughts  you  can  take  one  of  your  J 
opponent’s  men,  and  refuse  to  do  so,  you  can  be  j 
huffed.  But  if  it  happens  that  there  are  two  of  ! 
your  opponent's  men  so  placed  that  you  can  take 
them,  and  you  have  to  choose  which  you  will  take, 
you  cannot  be  huffed  for  leaving  one  untaken.  It 
is  obvious  that,  as  you  can  only  move  one  of  your 
men  at  a  time,  it  would  be  uufair  to  punish  you 
for  not. moving  two.  Of  course,  if  y.our  opponent’s 
men  are  so  placed  that,  after  taking  one  with  your 
man,  you  can  with  the  same  man  take  the  other, 
and  you  refuse,  you  have  then  to'  stand  the  huff. 

Young  Numismatist.— The  Waterloo  medal  had  no 
bar,  but  a  ring. 

Y.  T.  F.  I.— “Ferrets  and  their  Management,”  price 
sixpence,  published  by  L.  U.  Gill,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 

O.  F.  (Newcastle.)— It  is  not  easy  to  tell  you  how  to 
gild  the  back  of  a  hook  unless  you  say  what  j 
leather  the  back  consists  of— if  it  be  leather.  The  j 
different  kinds  require  different  degrees  of  beat ;  j 
the  different  colours  require  different  degrees ;  j 
some  leathers  are  porous,  and  some  are  not,  and  | 
all  require  different  treatment.  What  you  want  is  i 
a  manual  of  bookbinding,  and  bookbinding  is  a 
complicated  art,  teachable  only  by  practice.  If 
yours  be  a  half-moroeco  book  you  must  slightly 
warm  your  pallet,  that  is  the  brass  stamp,  and 
press  it  gently  where  you  wish  the  pattern  to 
come.  You  must  then  wash  the  back  with  vinegar, 
and  brush  it  well  with  a  bard  brush,  to  disperse 
the  moisture.  You  must  then  pencil  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  with  white  of  egg ;  when  that  is  dry,  you 
must  pencil  in  another  coat  of  white  of  egg  ;  then 
you  must  rub  the  pattern  over  with  a  piece  of 
oiled  cotton  wool;  and  then  you  must  press  the 
gold-leaf  into  the  pattern.  You  see  this  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  do  ;  and,  frankly,  it  is  much  better 
in  every  way  to  send  your  books  out  to  be  bound. 
You  can  get  a  book  on  bookbinding  from  Gill,  170, 
Strand,  w.C. 


Backward.— The  best  way  to  improve  your  spelling 
is  to  read,  and  notice  how  the  words  are  spelt. 
Bad  spelling  simply  means  deficient  observing- 
power.  The  word  as  a  whole  becomes  familiar, 
and  from  an  irregularity  in  its  form  yon  notice  it 
is  misspelt.  No  persun  ever  spelt  through  learning 
a  dictionary  by  heart. 

C.  E.  Allen.— You  must  get  employment  under  some 
firm  of  marine  engineers,  and  thus  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ship’s  engineers,  and  so  get. 
afloat. 

Psyche. — Exactly  ;  and  the  question  emanated  from 
Colney  Hatch.  If  you  multiply  a  gallon  of  pitch 
by  a  quart  of  periwinkles,  what  is  the  result  ? 

S.  J.  N.— Roscoe’s  “Primer  of  Chemistry,”  one  shil¬ 
ling,  of  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent. 
Garden. 

A  Coin  Collector.-!.  It  is  a  penny  of  James  it. 
The  date  should  have  told  you.  2.  Clean  coins 
with  ammonia  or  any  of  the  soaps  that  “won’t, 
wash  clothes.”  3.  Tokens  are  of  no  value.  They 
were  a  sort  of  private  coin  that  the  issuers  were 
expected  to  honour  in  coin  of  the  realm.  4.  A 
Meniberof  Parliament  cannot  resign  his  seat  unless 
disqualified  ;  he  is  disqualified,  for  one  thing,  by 
accepting  a  place  of  honour  and  profit  under  tlie 
Crown.  The  hundreds  of  Bodenham,  Desborough, 
and  Stoke,  in  Buckinghamshire,  have  a  steward¬ 
ship  attached  to  them,  the  holder  of  which  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  down  the  robbers 
in  the  Chiltern  Hills,  which  were  once  a  notorious 
haunt  of  the  lawless.  This  is  the  “place  of 
honour,  etc.,  under  the  Crown”  that  is  used  as  the 
way  out  for  m.p.'s  who  have  had  enough  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  practice  came  in  about 
1750.  If  two  applications  are  made  at  the  same 
time,  the  stewardship  of  the  manors  of  East  Hun¬ 
dred^  Hempholme,  and  Northstead  is  given  to  one 
of  tlie  applicants.  The  office  is  of  course  a  sine¬ 
cure,  and  is  got  rid  of  by  the  retiring  member  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Euphues.— 1.  When  you  are  on  a  bicycle  you  will 
find  it  the  best  plan  to  give  vehicles  a  wide  berth. 
You  may  have  certain  rights  of  the  road,  but  it  is 
much  the  safest  to  get  out  of  the  way.  As  your 
vehicle  is  supposed  to  be  under  more  control  than 
that  drawn  by  a  horse,  you  are  expected  a<  a 
matter  of  courtesy  to  give  way — just  as  a  rowing- 
boat  has  to  give  way  to  a  sailing-boat.  2.  It- 
depends  entirely  on  character.  3.  Your  armpit  is 
under  your  arm  ;  your  shoulder  is  over  your  arm. 


“  1  found  myself  flying  into  space.” — See  p.  82. 
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AN  AUSTRALIAN  ADVENTURE. 


TTery  early,  one  morning  in  February,  a 

V  good  many  years  ago,  I  started  with 
a  black  boy  from  our  station  on  the 

M - river,  in  the  riverine  district  of  New 

South  Wales,  to  look  for  four  missing  stock 
horses.  A  hot  wind  had  been  blowing  for 
some  days,  there  had  been  a  thunderstorm 
across  the  back  of  our  country,  and  we 
thought  that  the  missing  horses  were  out 
there  with  some  mares.  Billy-go-nimble, 
my  companion,  is  a  good  little  black  boy,  as 
boys  go,  smart  and  active,  a  light  weight, 
and  a  good  rider,  but  he  looks  somewhat 
odd  just  now.  My  friend  and  mate,  Jack 

F - ,  has  happened,  in  Billy’s  presence, 

to  bathe  his  locks  with  eau-de-Cologne. 
Billy,  emulating  his  white  superior,  has 
well  rubbed  his  curls  with  the  first  trans¬ 
parent  and  strong  smelling  liquid  he  could 
lay  hands  on,  to  wit,  some  turpentine, 
which  has  served  as  a  depilatory,  and 
Billy’s  head  is  as  smooth  as  a  black  billiard- 
balL 

I  had  filled  my  water-bag,  holding  a 
couple  of  quarts,  before  starting,  and 
pocketed  a  crust  of  bread,  for  who  shall 
say  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ?  As  we 
rode  through  the  slip-panel,  and  turned  our 
horses’  heads  out  through  the  belt  of  poly- 
ganum  scrub  that  skirts  the  river,  towards 
the  Old  Man  Plain,  that  lay  spread  before 
us  to  the  southward,  violet  in  the  morning 
light,  limitless  as  the  sea,  the  fata  morgana, 
sure  presage  of  a  broiling  day,  rode  up 
above  the  sky  line  clearer,  I  think,  than  I 
had  ever  seen  it  before,  lines  of  timber, 
yellow  sandhills,  distant,  as  we  well  knew, 
fully  forty  miles,  shining  reversed  in  the  air 
above  the  clear  horizon,  the  sight  actually 
drawing  an  exclamation  of  wonder  from  my 
stolid  black  companion. 

Presently  up  rose  the  edge  of  the  sun,  its 
rim  showing  lurid  and  red  through  the  light 
haze  to  the  eastward,  ominous  of  the  heat 
to  follow.  As  it  rose  the  refracted  images 
on  the  horizon  faded  away,  the  hot  wind 
from  the  north-west  quarter  blew  stronger, 
and  the  limit  of  vision  around  us  seemed 
to  contract  and  diminish.  Here  and  there 
faint  lines  of  dust  marked  where  the  mobs 
of  lazy  cattle  were  drawing  out  to  their 
camps  far  away  from  the  river,  where  a  few 
black  pine-trees  gave  a  useless  shade.  On 
we  rode  slowly  out  on  to  the  great  grey 
plain,  a  couple  of  falcons  “  waiting  on  ” 
high. over  our  heads,  ready  to  stoop  at  quail 
or  small  bird  our  horses’  feet  may  put  up 
among  the  low  salt  and  cotton  bushes 
through  which  we  were  brushing  ;  here  and 
there  a  little  pady  melon,  its  paws  inno¬ 
cently  crossed  over  its  breast.  Farther  on 
Billy  killed  a  big  yellow  snake  with  a 
blow  of  his  long  stock-whip,  and  the  sound 
of  the  whip  sent  all  the  cattle  in  sight 
trotting,  galloping,  and  raising  clouds  of 
dust,  to  the  nearest  camp,  their  place  of 
rendezvous.  Presently,  lying  on  the  edge 
of  a  little  dry  swamp,  we  passed  the  dried-up 
corpse  of  a  defunct  bullock,  nothing  left  of 
him  but  bones  and  sunbaked  hide,  from 
which  some  one  has  cut  a  strip  along  the 
back,  to  be  made  into  whip-falls.  Billy, 
noticing  certain  signs  about  the  carcass, 
rode  over  to  it  and  beckoned  to  me  with  a 
grin.  I  held  his  horse  while  he  dismounted 
and  fished  out  from  inside  the  dry  ribs  a 
little  blind,  yellow,  squeaking  dingo  puppy. 

“Now,  sit  down  inside,”  quoth  Billy. 
We  leave  them  in  peace  to-day,  meaning 
to  come  again  another  time,  when  they  are 
older,  and  take  one  home  for  a  pet. 

As  the  morning  wore  on,  and  the  wind 
grew  stronger  and  hotter,  the  sky  to  wind¬ 
ward  assumed  a  coppery  glare,  and  a  smoky 
mist  made  the  shadows  of  man  and  horse 


seem  grey  and  indistinct.  Whirlwinds, 
following  the  course  of  the  low  sandhills, 
raised  tall  columns  of  red  sand,  hundreds 
of  feet  in  the  hot  air,  catching  up  the  loose, 
round,  rolling  bushes  in  a  devil’s  dance  and 
moving  along  in  procession  like  a  file  of 
shadowy  giants.  And  as  we  rode  on,  and 
the  shimmering,  reflected  heat  from  the 
earth  increased  as  the  sun  rose  higher,  we 
saw  ahead  of  us,  extending  for  miles  across 
a  slight  depression  on  the  plain,  the 
semblance  of  a  rippling  lake,  the  shadows 
of  the  bushes  reflected  on  its  edges  like 
those  of  stately  trees,  and  the  tall  figures 
of  some  emu  likewise  repeated,  as  though 
they  were  standing  hock  deep  in  clear 
water.  Nor  did  the  mirage  fade  away 
until  we  were  quite  close  to  its  shadowy 
margin,  so  strangely  deceptive,  that  even 
we,  who  had  seen  the  beautiful  vision  full 
many  a  time  and  oft,  were  tempted  to  believe 
that  there  lay  before  us  some  mysterious 
sheet  of  tree-fringed,  wind-swept  water, 

“Blue  gleaming,  like  a  sea  o£  molten  steel.” 

A  mile  or  two  more  and  we  reached  some 
low  ridges  of  sandhills  topped  with  black¬ 
looking  pine-trees  and  yellow  with  dry 
grass  ;  the  landscape  might  have  well  been 
sketched  in  sepia  on  buff-coloured  paper. 
At  the  foot  of  these  pine-ridges  were  some 
small  swamps  full  of  stunted  polyganum 
bushes,  where  might  yet  remain  a  little 
water  from  the  thunderstorms  of  a  few  days 
back,  and  near  which  we  expected  to  find 
signs  of  the  horses  we  were  seeking.  We 
soon  saw  some  fresh  horse-tracks,  and  pre¬ 
sently  found  a  shallow  pan  where  water 
had  lain,  now  trampled  into  yellow  mud  by 
the  hoofs  of  horses  and  cattle.  Tracks  of 
emu  and  wild  dogs  were  also  in  plenty,  but 
there  was  not  water  enough  for  our  thirsty 
nags  to  get  a  drink.  The  horse-tracks  were 
fresh,  but  we  could  not  make  much  of  them  ; 
they  seemed  to  have  gone  both  east  and 
west.  So  I  spared  Billy  a  mouthful  of 
water  from  my  bag,  the  water  in  which 
was  still  cool,  thanks  to  the  evaporation 
from  the  porous  canvas  of  which  the  bag 
was  made ;  we  had  a  short  smoke,  and 
agreed  that  Billy  should  go  in  one  direction, 
I  in  another,  to  places  where  a  little  water 
might  still  be  lying,  and,  should  we  not 
find  the  horses,  meet  at  a  certain  cattle 
camp  well  known  to  us  both. 

As  I  rode  off  to  the  westward  the  tall 
trees  fringing  the  river  were  just  visible  in 
the  far  distance  like  a  line  of  grey  cloud 
above  the  horizon.  The  sun  was  dimmed 
by  the  haze,  but  the  wind,  as  I  faced  it, 
blew  hot  as  the  breath  from  the  mouth  of 
an  oven. 

I  had  not  lost  sight  of  my  companion  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  I 
saw,  a  mile  or  two  ahead  of  me,  looming 
through  the  smoky  mist,  and  refracted  by 
the  glimmering  heat  from  the  earth,  certain 
dark  moving  forms,  which,  in  another  mile, 
I  made  out  by  the  switching  of  their  tails 
and  their  dark  colour  to  be  horses  ;  cattle 
would  not  have  been  moving  in  such  scorch¬ 
ing  weather  at  that  time  of  day.  Canter¬ 
ing  on,  and  keeping  wide  to  the  left  of 
them — for  I  wanted  to  go  about  due  north 
for  the  river — I  soon  saw  that  they  were  our 
four  stock  horses  and  about  a  dozen  mares 
and  yearlings.  One  of  the  mares  had  a 
foal  with  her  about  eight  or  ten  weeks  old, 
which  had  been  the  attraction  for  our  vaga¬ 
bond  nags.  They  stood  and  looked  at  me, 
letting  me  come  within  a  hundred  yards. 
Greybeard,  my  mount,  waxing  much  ex¬ 
cited,  then  the  old  mare,  whinnying  to  her 
foal,  put  her  head  down  and  went  away 


over  the  plain  as  hard  as  she  could  lay  legs 
to  the  ground,  her  youngster  going  easily 
at  her  heels.  The  line  she  took  was  almost 
at  right  angles  to  the  course  I  wanted  her 
to  go,  while  the  rest,  after  a  few  preliminary 
bucks  and  kicks,  followed  her  lead,  and  I 
could  see,  from  the  businesslike  way  the 
old  mare  led  off.  that  I  was  in  for  a  cracker. 
The  ground  was  good  going  so  far.  I  pulled 
down  the  chin-strap  of  my  old  cabbage- 
tree  hat,  caught  hold  of  Greybeard’s  head — 
he  was  pulling  desperately — and  in  a  mile 
or  so  had  the  lot  headed  straight  for  the 
river.  I  knew  that  the  foal  could  not  live 
at  that  pace  very  far,  and  did  not  expect 
much  trouble  in  taking  them  home,  though 
to  keep  a  lot  of  galloping  horses  straight, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  tail 
of  the  mob  from  breaking  back,  as  cunning 
old  mares  will  try  to  do,  is  always  severe 
work  for  a  single  stockman. 

Presently  they  settled  into  a  hand-gallop ; 
I  got  a  pull,  and  began  to  look  for  Billy, 
thinking  that  he  must  have  seen  our  dust, 
but  no  Billy  was  visible.  With  another 
loud  whinnying  to  her  foal,  the  old  vixen  of  a 
mare  slewed  off  the  line  again,  skirting 
some  small  dry  swamps,  full  of  low  poly¬ 
gonum  bushes,  nasty  rotten  going,  the  sun¬ 
baked  ground  full  of  deep  wide  cracks. 
Crossing  one  of  these,  and  racing  almost 
abreast  of  the  leader  to  head  the  horses  the 
right  way,  I  suddenly  found  myself  flying 
into  space,  had  just  time  to  be  aware  that  I 
wras  “  in  fora  regular  cropper, ’’saw  a  bright 
broad  flash  of  light,  and  knew  no  more. 

Slowly  and  at  length  I  began  to  experience 
the  horrors  of  recovery  from  a  stunning 
shock.  Bars  of  alternate  light  and  black¬ 
ness  seemed  to  cross  my  eyes,  I  felt  deadly 
sick,  with  a  nightmare  sense  of  pain  and 
helplessness.  Presently  I  dimly  realised 
that,  by  some  mysterious  means,  I  was 
lying  in  a  heap  among  a  lot  of  low  bushes, 
my  right  leg  doubled  under  me,  that  my 
head  was  aching,  and  that  I  was  terribly 
thirsty.  Then  I  remembered  that  I  had 
had  a  rattling  fall,  no  novelty  to  me  in 
those  days,  and  my  right  leg  felt  numbed,  as 
though  “asleep.”  I  tried  to  move  it,  but 
the  foot  refused  its  office.  I  tried  again, 
felt  a  sickening,  grating  pain,  and  knew 
that  my  leg  was  broken  just  above  the 
ankle. 

Before,  in  my  dazed  state,  I  had  realised 
all  that  this  meant,  I  turned  my  head,  and, 
to  my  blank  astonishment,  saw  Greybeard 
lying  close  behind  me  with  his  head  doubled 
awkwardly  beneath  him.  He  had  broken 
his  neck  and  was  stone  dead.  I  got  hold 
of  the  end  of  the  reins,  which  was  close  to 
me,  and,  with  an  effort,  pulled  his  head 
from  under  him.  His  eyes  were  glazed. 
The  shadows  were  lengthening,  the  dead 
horse  and  I  had  been  lying  in  the  sun,  in 
that  scorching  wind,  about  four  hours.  A 
raging  thirst  was  my  predominant  sensa¬ 
tion.  So  strong  wTas  it  that  I  could  think 
of  nothing,  long  for  nothing,  but  water.  1 
looked  to  see  which  way  the  horse  hail 
fallen.  His  off  side  w'as  uppermost,  and 
there  was  the  water-bag  si  ill  buckled  to 
the  quarter  of  the  saddle.  Carefully  and 
painfully  I  crawled  up  to  my  dead  steed, 
unbuckled  the  precious  vessel,  in  w'hich  was 
more  than  a  pint  of  water,  and  drank  half 
of  it,  I  think  the  most  welcome  draught  1 
ever  swallowed  in  my  life.  The  stout  can¬ 
vas  was  old  and  shrunken,  and  almost  as 
water-tight  as  indiarubber,  and  the  cork 
had  held  tight.  The  water  revived  me  won¬ 
derfully,  I  sat  up  wdth  my  back  against  the 
saddle  and  began  to  realise  the  situation. 
It  was  a  sufficiently  gloomy  one.  Here  I 
was  in  the  very  position  which  I  had  often 


heard  men  discussing  round  a  camp  lire  as 
one  of  the  most  alarming  in  which  a  bush- 
man  could  find  himself,  lying  out  on  the 
Old  Man  Plain,  in  very  hot  weather,  many 
miles  from  home,  my  horse  dead,  and  my 
leg  broken. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  horse 
would  have  gone  into  the  river  with  his 
saddle  on,  joined  his  mates,  and  all  hands 
would  have  sallied  forth  to  find  the  missing 
and  probably  crippled  rider.  But  poor 
Greybeard  was  dead,  and  would  join  his 
mates  no  more.  My  friends  at  the  head 
station  would  think  when  I  did  not  come 
home  that  I  had  yarded  the  horses  at  some 
station  up  or  down  the  river,  and  stayed 
all  night  with  hospitable  neighbours.  My 
mate,  Jack,  had,  I  knew,  gone  up  the  river 
that  day  to  Lap-Lap,  our  neighbour’s  place, 
and  would  perhaps  not  return  at  night. 
Our  stockman,  Hawkins,  would  not  know 
whether  I  was  due  at  home  that  night  or 
not ;  and  the  black  boy,  once  home,  would 
pull  off  his  saddle,  get  his  supper,  and  go 
to  sleep,  thinking  no  more  about  me.  It 
was  a  grim  prospect,  and  I  thought,  with 
a  shiver,  of  certain  dry  bones,  certain 
shrivelled  sun-dried  bodies,  which  I  had  at 
various  times  seen  lying  on  that  same  terri¬ 
ble  Old  Man  Plain.  Our  people,  I  thought, 
could  never  run  my  tracks.  Greybeard  had 
no  shoes  on,  and  his  footmarks  would  be 
confounded  with  those  of  the  horses  I  had 
been  running.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  they  came  to  look  for  me,  they  would 
certainly  pick  up  the  track  of  the  galloping 
mob,  that  would  bring  them  close  to  me, 
and  Billy  would  show  them  where  he  had 
left  me.  Would  they  take  the  alarm  before 
it  was  too  late  ?  That  was  the  question  ! 
Might  I  not  be  as  that  poor  jewel  hawker 
whom  I  had  found  lying  dead  on  this  plain 
last  year,  his  wares  scattered  around  him, 
when  my  friends  found  me  ?  Might  not 
the  cattle  have  torn  up  the  ground  around 
me  as  they  had  round  him,  and  roared  over 
me  as  is  their  custom  over  any  piece  of 
carrion  ? 

It  was  terribly  hot  still,  and  there  was 
no  shelter  from  the  torrid  wind,  but  the  sun 
was  dropping  into  a  thick  bank  of  fog  to 
the  westward,  and  to  leeward  was  rising  a 
black  cloud,  portending  the  end  of  the  hot 
wind.  I  was  glad,  for  it  would  cool  the 
air,  perhaps  bring  up  a  heavy  shower,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  morrow  such  as  to  day  had 
been,  without  water,  was  terrible.  I  rose 
on  one  foot,  and  managed  to  hop  a  little 
way,  but  once  or  twice  the  ends  of  the 
broken  bones  grated  together,  and  the  pain 
made  me  feel  faint.  I  could  see  nothing  on 
the  plain.  Then  soon  the  wind  lulled,  there 
was  a  dead  calm  and  silence,  nothing  stirred 
in  the  sultry  air.  The  black  cloud  rose 
from  the  south  faster  and  faster,  until  sud¬ 
denly,  heralded  by  the  rolling  bushes  leap¬ 
ing  and  bounding  like  wild  things  before  it, 
the  squall  broke  over  me,  bringing  with  it 
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a  heavy  driving  shower  of  rain,  which  felt, 
by  contrast,  upon  my  heated  skin  almost 
like  ice,  and  made  me  shiver  in  my  drenched 
shirt.  I  had  a  coat  upon  my  saddle,  but 
could  not  clear  it  from  the  horse  before  the 
storm  came  on  me.  This  rain-squall,  the 
usual  termination  of  a  hot  wind,  only  lasted 
five  minutes,  but  left  water  in  puddles,  and 
I  drank  my  Jill  and  ate  a  piece  of  the  crust 
I  had  pocketed  in  starting.  I  thought, 
sadly  enough,  that  the  rain  would  wash  out 
my  tracks  and  make  the  search  for  me  more 
difficult.  The  river  timber  looked  quite 
close  in  the  evening  light,  and  a  beautiful 
clear  night  succeeded  the  brief  twilight. 

With  some  pain  I  managed  to  get  my  coat 
from  the  saddle  and  put  it  on  ;  my  matches 
were  dry,  I  had  kept  them  under  my  arm- 
pit  during  the  squall,  but  I  could  not  light 
a  fire,  there  was  nothing  to  burn  but  damp 
cow-dung.  I  lay  down  under  the  lee  of  the 
old  horse  ;  my  leg  did  not  pain  me  as  long 
as  I  kept  it  quiet,  and  I  went  off  to  sleep. 
I  was  awoke  from  some  uneasy  dream  by  a 
hot  breath  in  my  face.  I  jumped  up,  hurt¬ 
ing  my  leg  horribly,  and  saw  by  the  bright 
light  of  the  moon  a  wild  dog  sneaking  off 
among  the  low  bushes.  He  was  inquiring 
if  I  was  yet  dead  !  We  saw  his  tracks,  ami 
those  of  two  or  three  more,  in  the  damp  soil 
next  day.  I  was  very  cold,  and  could  sleep 
no  more,  though  I  took  the  saddle-cloth  off 
the  dead  horse  and  put  it  over  my  shoulders. 

It  was  a  still,  moonlight  night,  the  air  after 
the  storm  quite  clear,  and  I  knew  by  the 
stars  that  it  was  midnight.  The  silence  out 
there  on  the  plain  was  intense — no  sound  of 
living  thing,  not  even  the  hum  of  a  mos¬ 
quito.  Near  the  river  there  are  always 
faint  noises  of  living  things  at  night ;  here 
all  was  as  silent  as  the  grave.  My  thoughts 
were  anxious  ones,  my  life  hung  on  a  mere 
chance.  Would  they  seek  me  to-morrow  ? 
I  resolved  not  to  try  to  leave  the  dead  horse, 
I  could  never  crawl  thirteen  or  fourteen 
miles  home  without  even  a  stick  to  help 
me.  The  crows  and  carrion  kites  would 
soon  find  out  Greybeard’s  carcass,  and 
would  be  the  best  of  guides  to  the  sharp 
eyes  that  would  be  seeking  me.  I  wished 
for  the  morning  ;  the  night  was,  terribly 
long,  and  sad  thoughts  oppressed  me.  Hope 
would  come  with  morning  light.  That  they 
would  find  me  I  knew  well,  but  how  ?  I 
thought  of  a  young  fellow  we  had  helped  to 
search  for  ;  he  had  been  carried  against  a 
tree,  and  was  idiotic  and  covered  with  ants 
when  we  found  him.  And  his  leg  was  not 
broken.  The  night  was  like  a  long,  bad, 
feverish  dream. 

The  stars  paled  'at  last,  ,and  the  dawn 
came  with  a  puff  of  cold  wind,  bearing  with 
it  the  wailing  howl  of  a  wild  dog — saddest 
of  melancholy  sounds.  My  leg  had  swelled, 
and  I  felt  feverish  ;  but  I  crawled  out  of  the 
swamp  on  to  ground  whence  I  had  a  better 
view  of  the  plain.  I  stood  up  from  time  to 
time  as  long  as  I  could,  and  watched  as  a 


“shipwrecked  sailor  watches  for  a  sail,'' 
though  1  knew  that  for  some  time,  at  the 
very  soonest,  no  one  could  reach  me.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  cattle,  shining  afar  in  the  briglii 
morning,  were  feeding  out  towards  me,  and 
after  watching  for  an  hour  or  two,  which 
seemed  an  age,  I  saw  a  mob  of  them  run  ! 
What  would  make  them  run  but  a  horse¬ 
man  ?  And  my  straining  eyes  espied,  fa  r 
away  to  my  left,  a  quickly-moving  dark 
speck,  which  must  be — was — a  horseman  ! 
I  had  set  fire  to  a  heap  of  dry,  rolling  bushes 
in  the  swamp.  Would  he  see  the  faint  blue 
smoke?  He  was  too  far  down  the  plain, 
and  would  never  come  near  me  on  that 
course.  I  could  stand  up  no  longer,  excited 
though  I  was  ;  but  as  I  sank  down  I  fancied 
1  heard  the  sound  of  a  whip.  Up  I  scrambled 
and  waved  my  coat,  and  lo  !  there,  within  a 
mile  of  me  to  my  right,  were  two  men, 
riding  as  hard  as  their  horses  could  stride. 
And  I  was  safe  !  The  gloomy  visions  of  the 
night  were  gone,  the  pain  of  my  leg  was 
forgotten.  I  was  safe  !  Ten  minutes  before 
I  had  been  telling  myself  that  another  day 
on  that  shadeless,  pitiless,  waterless  plain 
and  I  should  be  delirious,  as  I  had  known 
good  men  to  be  who  were  in  less  sore  straits 
than  I  ;  and  that  when  my  friends  should 
find  me  at  last,  some  of  those  cruel  crows 
who  had  already  found  me  out,  and  were 
croaking  with  voice  of  ill-omen  from  a  bush 
close  by,  would  have  had  their  will  with  my 
eyes  and  my  face. 

And  now  I  was  safe,  and  Jack  and  the 
black  boy  had  pulled  up  their  sobbing 
horses  by  my  side,  and  we  had  shaken 
hands  ;  and,  though  Jack  only  said,  “  Well, 
old  man,  not  broke  your  neck  this  time  ?  ” 
I  knew  by  his  eyes  that  he  too  was  very  glad. 
They  laid  me  in  the  shade  of  a  horse, land 
made  a  rough  splint  with  polygonum  sticks 
and  saddle-straps,  and  gave  me  a  drink 
from  a  flask.  More  men  soon  came  who 
had  heard  the  sound  of  the  whips,  and  by- 
and-bye  the  spring-cart,  which  had  been 
sent  out  with  a  mattress  in  it  to  bring  home 
anything  they  might  find.  Then  1  heard 
how  it  was  I  had  been  picked  up  so  soon. 
Our  stockman,  on  his  round  last  evening, 
had  found  the  horses  I  had  been  after  near 
the  river,  and  taken  them  home.  It  was 
before  the  storm  had  broken.  Bill  could 
see  by  the  sweat-marks  on  the  horses  that 
they  had  galloped  a  long  way,  and  when 
the  black  boy  came  home  with  his  report, 
and  I  was  missing,  guessed  almost  exactly 
what  had  happened,  sent  a  boy  up  the  river 
to  Lap-  Lap,  whence  Jack  rode  home  through 
the  night,  the  Lap-Lap  men  starting  in 
search  at  dawn,  as  did  all  hands  from  our 
place.  Jack  had  hardly  been  out  three 
hours  when  Billy’s  sharp  eyes  saw  my  thin 
curl  of  smoke,  and  I  was  safe.  Had  the 
stockman  never  seen  those  horses,  or  had 
the  storm  come  sooner  and  washed  them 
clean,  my  bones  might  be  still  lying  near 
poor  Greybeard’s.  J.  h. 


ADRIFT  IN  THE  PACIFIC; 


OR,  THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SCHOOLBOY  CREW. 
By  Jules  Verne, 


The  shore  was  deserted,  as  Briant  had 
discovered  when  he  was  on  the 
foremast  crosstrees.  For  an  hour  the 
schooner  lay  on  her  bed  of  sand,  and  no 
native  was  seen.  There  was  no  sign  of 
house  or  hut  either  under  the  trees,  in 
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front  of  the  cliff,  or  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivulet,  now  full  with  the  waters  of 
the  rising  tide.  There  was  not  even 
the  print  of  a  human  foot  on  the  beach, 
which  the  tide  had  bordered  with  a  long 
line  of  seaweed.  At  the  mouth  of  the 


river  there  was  no  fishing-boat  to  be 
seen,  and  no  smoke  arose  in  the  air 
along  the  whole  curve  of  the  bay 
between  the  northern  and  southern 
capes. 

The  first  idea  that  o  jcurred  to  Briant 
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and  Gordon  was  to  get  through  the  trees 
and  ascend  the  cliffs  behind. 

“  We  are  on  land,  that  is  something  !  ” 
said  Gordon ;  “  but  what  is  this  land 
which  seems  uninhabited  ?” 

“The  important  thing  is  that  it  is  not 
uninhabitable,”  answered  Briant.  “  We 
have  food  and  ammunition  for  some 


occasionally  visited  by  the  natives  of  a 
neighbouring  territory. 

In  ten  minutes  the  boys  were  through 
the  wood,  which  grew  thicker  where 
the  rocks  at  the  back  rose  like  a  wall 
for  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  Was 
there  in  this  Avail  any  break  or  hollow 
which  Avould  afford  them  a  refuge  ?  A 


“  We  are  on  land :  that  is  something.” 


time.  We  want  a  shelter  of  some  sort, 
and  we  must  find  one — at  least  for  the 
youngsters.” 

“  Yes.  Right  you  are  !  ” 

“  As  to  finding  out  where  we  are,” 
said  Briant,  “  there  will  be  time  enough 
for  that  Avhen  we  have  nothing  else  to 
do.  If  it  is  a  continent,  tve  may  perhaps 
be  rescued.  If  it  is  an  island  !  an  un¬ 
inhabited  island — well  we  shall  see  ! 
Come,  Gordon,  let  us  be  off  on  our  voy¬ 
age  of  discovery.” 

They  soon  reached  the  edge  of  the 
trees,  which  ran  off'  on  the  slant  from 
the  cliff  to  the  right  bank  of  the  stream, 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  above  its 
mouth. 

In  the  wood  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
passage  of  man,  not  a  track,  not  a  foot¬ 
path.  Old  trunks,  fallen  through  old  age, 
lay  on  the  ground,  and  the  boys  sank  to 
their  knees  in  the  carpet  of  dead  leaves. 
But  the  birds  flew  away  in  alarm  as  if 
they  had  learnt  that  man  Avas  their 
enemy,  and  it  was  therefore  likely  that 
if  the  island  Avere  not  inhabited,  it  Avas 


cave  sheltered  from  the  winds  of  the 
sea  by  the  curtain  of  trees,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  sea  even  in  storms, 
would  be  the  very  place  for  the  boys  to 
take  up  as  their  quarters  until  a  careful 
exploration  enabled  them  to  moA’e  far¬ 
ther  inland. 

Unluckily  the  wall  Avas  as  bare  of 
irregularity  as  the  curtain  of  a  fortifi¬ 
cation.  There  Avas  no  ca\re,  nor  Avas 
there  any  place  where  the  cliff  could  be 
climbed.  To  reach  the  interior  the  shore 
Avould  have  to  be  folloAved  till  the  cliff’ 
ended. 

For  half  an  hour  Briant  and  his  com¬ 
panion  kept  on  to  the  south Avard  along 
the  foot  of  the  cliff',  and  then  they 
reached  the  right  bank  of  the  stream, 
Avhich  came  meandering  in  from  the 
east.  On  the  right  bank  they  stood 
under  the  shade  of  the  lofty  trees  ;  but 
the  left  bank  bordered  a  country  of  very 
different  aspect ;  flat  and  verdureless, 
it  looked  like  a  Avide  marsh  extending 
to  the  southern  horizon.  Disappointed 
in  their  hope  of  reaching  the  top  of  the 


cliff  Avliere  they  might  liaA'e  had  a  A~iew 
of  many  miles  over  the  country,  the 
boys  returned  to  the  wreck. 

Donagan  and  a  few  others  were 
strolling  among  the  rocks,  while  Jen¬ 
kins,  Iverson,  Dole,  and  Costar  were 
amusing  themselves  by  collecting  shell¬ 
fish.  The  explorers  reported  the  result 
of  their  journey.  Until  a  more  distant 
expedition  could  be  undertaken,  it 
seemed  best  not  to  abandon  the  wreck, 
which,  although  sto\e  in  below  and 
heeling  considerably,  Avould  do  very 
Avell  as  a  temporary  dwelling  place. 
The  deck  had  been  half  torn  up  forward, 
but  the  saloons  yielded  ample  shelter 
against  a  storm.  The  galley  had  not 
been  damaged  at  all,  to  the  Arery  great 
satisfaction  of  the  smaller  boys.  It  was 
lucky  for  them  that  the  things  had  not 
had  to  be  carried  from  the  Avreck  to  the 
shore.  If  the  schooner  had  remained 
in  her  first  position  on  the  r«ef,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  many  useful 
articles  could  have  been  saved.  The 
sea  Avould  soon  have  broken  up  the 
wreck,  and  provisions,  Aveapons,  clothes, 
bedding,  and  cooking  traps  would  liavre 
been  scattered  in  confusion  on  the 
beach.  Fortunately  the  schooner  had 
been  swept  on  to  the  sand,  in  such  a 
state,  it  is  true,  that  she  would  never 
float  again,  but  still  habitable,  at  least 
for  a  time.  Before  she  became  useless, 
as  a  dwelling  the  boys  might  hope  to 
find  some  town  or  village,  or,  if  the 
island  was  a  desert  one,  some  cave  in 
the  rocks  Avhich  they  might  make  their 
home. 

That  very  day  they  set  to  Avork  to 
make  the  schooner  comfortable.  A 
rope-ladder  on  the  starboard  side  game 
easy  access  to  the  beach.  Moko,  Avho 
as  a  cabin-boy  knew  something  of  cook¬ 
ing,  took  charge  of  the  galley,  and, 
helped  by  Service,  proceeded  to  cook  a. 
meal  which,  thanks  to  excellent  appetite, 
gave  general  satisfaction;  and  even 
Jenkins,  Iverson,  Dole,  and  Costar  be¬ 
came  quite  lively.  Jack  alone  con¬ 
tinued  miserable;  his  character  seemed 
to  have  quite  changed ;  but  to  all  his 
companions  said  to  him  on  the  subject 
he  gave  eA-asive  replies. 

Thoroughly  tired  out  after  so  many 
days  and  nights  of  danger,  the  need  of 
a  good  sound  sleep  was  apparent  to  all. 
The  youngsters  were  the  first  to  find' 
their  Avay  to  the  saloon,  and  the  others, 
soon  folloAved.  Briant,  Gordon,  and 
Donagan  took  it  in  turns  to  keep 
Avatch.  Might  not  some  Avild  beasts, 
put  in  an  appearance  1  Or  even  a  band 
of  natives,  Avho  Avould  be  more  formid¬ 
able  ?  But  neither  came.  The  night 
passed  without  an  alarm  of  any  kind  ; 
and  when  the  sun  rose  the  boys  joined 
in  prayer  to  God  for  their  deliverance 
from  peril,  and  started  on  such  work  as 
was  necessary. 

The  first  thing  Avas  to  make  a  list  of 
the  provisions,  and  then  of  the  Aveapons, 
instruments,  utensils,  clothes,  tools,  etc. 
The  food  question  Avas  serious,  for  it 
seemed  they  Avere  in  a  desert  land. 
They  would  have  to  trust  to  fishing 
and  shooting,  if  anything  remained  to 
be  shot.  Donagan,  as  ho  was  a  capital 
shot,  had  seen  nothing  yet  but  the 
birds  on  the  reef  and  beach.  But  to  be 
reduced  to  feeding  on  sea  birds  Avas  not 
a  pleasant  prospect,  and  it  was  desir¬ 
able.  to  know  how  long  the  schooner’s 
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provisions  would  last  if  managed  with 
care. 

It'  was  found  that,  except  the  biscuits, 
of  which  there  was  a  large  store,  the 
preserves,  hams,  meat  biscuits — made 
of  flour,  minced  pork,  and  spice — corned 
beef,  salt  beef,  and  sea  stores  generally, 
could  not  last  longer  than  two  months, 
so  that  from  the  very  first  they  must 
have  recourse  to  the  productions  of  the 
country,  and  keep  the  provisions  in 
case  they  had  to  journey  some  hundreds 
of  miles  to  reach  a  port  on  the  coast  or 
a  town  in  the  interior. 

“  Suppose  some  of  these  things  have 
been  damaged  ?  ”  asked  Baxter.  “  If 
the  sea  water  got  into  the  hold — ” 

“  That  we  shall  see  when  we  open  the 
cases,  that  look  as  though  they  had  been 
knocked  about,”  said  Gordon.  “  If  we 
were  to  cook  them  up  again  they  might 
•  do.” 

“  I’ll  look  after  that,”  said  Moko. 

“  The  sooner  the  better,”  said  Briant ; 
“  for  the  first  day  or  two  we  shall  have 
to  live  entirely  on  these  things'.” 

“  And  why  shouldn’t  we  start  to¬ 
day,”  asked  Wilcox,  “and  see  if  we 
cannot  find  some  more  eggs  among 
those  rocks  to  the  northward  1  ” 

“  Yes  !  that’s  it !  ”  said  Dole. 

“And  why  shouldn’t  we  go  fishing  ?” 
asked  Webb.  “  Are  there  not  any 
fishing  -  lines  on  board  ?  Who’ll  go 
fishing  1  ” 

“  I  will !  I  will !  ”  said  the  young¬ 
sters. 

“  All  right,”  said  Briant ;  “  but  no 
playing  about.  We  only  give  the  lines 
to  those  who  mean  business.” 

“  Don’t  get  excited,”  said  Iverson. 
“  We  will  be  as  steady  as — ” 

“  But  look  here,”  said  Gordon  ;  “  we 
must  first  make  a  list  of  what  there  is 
on  board.  We  have  other  things  to 
think  of  besides  what  there  is  to  eat.” 

“  You  can  go  and  get  a  few  oysters 
for  lunch,”  said  Service. 

“  Ah !  that  I’ll  do,”  said  Gordon. 
“  Off  you  go  in  twos  and  threes  ;  and, 
Moko,  you  go  with  them.” 

The  negro  could  be  trusted.  He  was 
willing,  clever,  and  plucky,  and  would 
probably  be  of  great  use.  He  was  par¬ 
ticularly  attached  to  Briant,  who  did 
not  conceal  his  liking  for  him. 

“  Come  on  !  ”  said  Jenkins. 

“  Are  you  not  going  with  them, 
Jack 1”  asked  Briant. 

Jack  replied  in  the  negative. 

Jenkins_,  Dole,  Costar,  and  Iverson 
then  went  off  in  charge  of  Moko,  and 
scrambled  up  on  to  the  reef  which  the 
sea  had  just  left  dry.  In  the  cracks 
and  crannies  they  might  perchance 
come  across  many  molluscs — mussels, 
clams,  and  even  oysters — which,  either 
raw  or  cooked,  would  form  a  welcome 
reinforcement.  Away  they  went,  run¬ 
ning  and  jumping,  and  evidently  look¬ 
ing  on  the  expedition  as  one  of  pleasure 
rather  than  work.  At  their  age  they 
remembered  little  of  the  trials  they 
had  passed  through,  and  thought  less 
of  the  dangers  to  come. 

As  soon  as  they  had  gone  the  elder 
boys  began  their  search  on  the  yacht. 
Donagan,  Cross,  Wilcox,  and  Webb 
devoted  themselves  to  the  weapons, 
ammunition,  clothes,  bedding,  tools, 
and  utensils,  while  Briant,  Garnett, 
Baxter,  and  Service  took  stock  of  the 
drinkables.  As  each  article  was  called 


out  Gordon  entered  it  in  his  note¬ 
book. 

It  was  found  that  the  yacht  had  a 
complete  set  of  spare  sails  and  rigging 
of  all  sorts,  cordage,  cables,  hawsers, 
etc.,  and  if  she  could  have  got  afloat 
again  could  have  been  completely  re¬ 
fitted.  But  these  best  quality  sails  and 
new  cordage  would  never  again  be  used 
on  the  sea  ;  they  would  come  in  useful 
in  other  ways.  A  few  fishing  appli¬ 
ances,  hand  lines,  and  deep  sea  lines 
figured  in  the  inventory,  and  very 
valuable  they  would  be,  for  fish  were 
abundant. 

The  list  of  weapons  in  the  note-book 
gave  eight  central-fire  fowling-pieces, 
a  long-range  duck  gun,  and  twelve 
revolvers.  For  ammunition  there  were 
•300  cartridges  for  the  breech-loaders, 
two  barrels  of  gunpowder,  each  of 
twenty-five  pounds,  and  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  lead,  small  shot,  and  bullets. 
This  ammunition,  intended  to  be  used 
on  the  Hew  Zealand  coast  at  the  places 
the  yacht  put  in  at,  would  come  in 
more  usefully  for  the  general  security. 
The  storeroom  also  contained  a  few 


rockets  for  night  signalling,  and  thirty 
cartridges  and  projectiles  for  the  two 
small  cannons  on  board,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  not  have  to  be  used  in 
repulsing  a  native  attack. 

The  cooking  utensils,  and  such  like, 


were  enough,  even  if  the  stay  was  to  be 
a  lengthy  one.  Though  a  good  deal  of 
the  crockery  had  been  smashed  when 
the  yacht  ran  ashore  on  the  reef,  yet 
enough  remained  for  the  service  of 
the  table.  And  these  things  were  not 
absolutely  necessary.  There  were  more 
valuable  things,  such  as  garments  of 
flannel,  cloth,  cotton,  and  linen  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  give  a  change  for 
each  change  of  climate.  And  if  the 
land  was  in  the  same  latitude  as  Auck¬ 
land,  which  was  likely,  as  the  vessel 
had  run  before  a  westerly  wind  all  the 
time,  the  boys  might  expect  a  hot  sum¬ 
mer  and  very  cold  winter.  Fortunately 
there  were  on  board  a  whole  heap  of 
clothes  ready  for  an  excursion  of  many 
weeks.  In  the  seamen’s  chests  there 
i  were  trousers,  linen  frocks,  waterproof 
j  coats,  and  thick  jerseys,  that  could  be 
made  to  fit  big  or  little,  and  enable 
j  them  to  defy  the  rigours  of  the  winter, 
j  If  circumstances  obliged  them  to  aban¬ 
don  the  schooner,  each  could  take  away 
I  with  him  a  complete  set  of  bedding,  for 
the  bunks  were  well  supplied  with 
mattresses,  sheets,  blankets,  pillows, 


and  quilts,  and  with  care  these  things 
would  last  a  long  time. 

A  long  time  !  That  might  mean  for 
ever.  In  Gordon’s  note-book  there  was 
also  a  list  of  the  instruments  on  board  ; 
two  aneroid  barometers,  a  spirit  ther 


“  Away  they  went.” 
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mometer,  two  chronometers,  several 
copper  speaking-trumpets,  three  tele¬ 
scopes  of  short  and  long  range,  a  bin¬ 
nacle  compass,  and  two  smaller  ones,  a 


storm -glass  indicating  the  approach  of 
tempestuous  weather,  several  British 
ensigns  and  jacks,  and  a  set  of  signal¬ 
ing  hags.  And  there  was  also  a  Hal- 
kett  boat — a  little  indiarubber  canoe 
which  folds  up  like  a  bag,  and  is  large 
enough  to  take  a  person  across  a  river 
or  lake. 

There  were  plenty  of  tools  in  the 
carpenter’s  chest,  bags  of  nails,  turrels, 
screws,  and  iron  nuts  and  bands  of  all 
sorts  for  repairing  the  yacht.  Thread 
and  needles  were  not  wanting,  for  the 
mothers  had  prepared  for  frequent 
mendings.  There  was  no  risk  of  being 
deprived  of  fire,  for  without  reckoning 
matches  there  were  enough  tinder-boxes 
and  tinder  to  last  for  a  long  time. 

There  were  some  large  scale  charts, 
but  only  for  the  coast  of  New  Zealand, 
and  consequently  useless  for  the  part 
where  they  had  been  wrecked  ;  but 
luckily  Gordon  had  brought  with  him 
a  general  atlas,  and  the  yacht’s  library 
included  several  good  works  of  travel 
and  manuals  of  science,  to  say  nothing 
of  “  Robinson  Crusoe  ”  and  the  “  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,”  which  Service  had 
saved  from  the  wreck,  as  did  Camoens 
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his  “Lusiad.”  And  of  course  Garnett 
had  taken  good  care  that  his  famous 
accordion  had  come  off  safe  and  sound. 
When  the  reading  materials  had  been 


disposed  of,  the  writing  materials  were 
noted  down.  There  were  pens  and 
pencils,  and  ink  and  paper,  and  an 
almanack  for  1880,  which  was  at  once 
handed  over  to  Baxter  for  him  to  cancel 
each  day  as  it  elapsed. 

“  It  was  on  the  10th  of  March,”  said 
he,  “that  we  came  ashore.  Well,  out 
goes  the  10th  of  March  and  all  the  days 
before  it.” 

In  the  strong  box  of  the  yacht  there 
was  £'150  in  gold,  which  might  come  in 
useful  if  the  boys  reached  some  port 
from  which  they  could  get  home. 

Gordon  took  cai’eful  stock  of  the 
casks  stowed  in  the  hold. 

For  some  time  at  least  the  fifteen 
survivors  of  the  schooner  were  in  no 
fear  of  starvation.  It  remained  to 
be  seen  if  the  country  would  yield 
anything  to  allow  of  their  provisions 
being  economised.  If  it  was  an  island 
on  which  the  storm  had  thrown  them, 
they  could  hardly  hope  to  get  away 
from  it,  unless  a  ship  were  to  appear 
and  make  out  their  signals.  To  repair 
the  yacht  and  make  good  the  damage 
to  the  hull,  would  be  a  task  beyond 
their  power,  and  require  tools  they  did 


not  possess.  To  build  a  new  boat  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  old  one  did  not  enter 
their  minds  ;  and  as  they  knew  nothing 
of  navigation,  how  were  they  to  cross 
the  Pacific  to  get  back  to  New  Zealand  ? 
In  the  schooner’s  boats  they  might 
have  got  away,  perhaps  ;  but  the  boats- 
had  gone,  except  the  yawl,  and  that  at 
the  outside  was  only  fit  for  sailing  along 
the  coast. 

About  noon,  the  youngsters,  headed 
by  Moko,  returned.  They  had  after  a 
time  quieted  down  and  set  seriously  to 
work,  and  they  had  brought  back  a 
good  store  of  shellfish,  which  the  cabin- 
boy  undertook  to  get  ready.  As  to- 
eggs,  there  ought  to  be  a  great  quantity, 
for  Moko  had  noted  the  presence  of 
innumerable  rock  pigeons  of  an  edible 
kind  nestling  on  the  higher  ledges  of 
the  cliff. 

An  hour  afterwards  Moko  announced 
that  dinner  was  ready,  and  the  boys 
hurried  up  the  ladder  on  to  the  schooner 
and  took  their  seats  in  the  dining- 
saloon.  Owing  to  the  yacht  heeling 
over  so  much,  the  table  sloped  con¬ 
siderably  ;  but  that  made  little  dif¬ 
ference  to  those  accustomed  to  the- 
rolling  of  the  ship.  The  shellfish,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  mussels,  were  declared  to 
be  excellent,  although  their  seasoning 
left  something  to  be  desired  ;  but  at 
that  age  hunger  is  the  best  sauce.  A 
biscuit  and  piece  of  corned  beef,  and 
fresh  water  from  the  stream,  taken 
when  the  tide  was  at  the  lowest  so  as- 
to  avoid  its  being  brackish,  made  an 
acceptable  meal. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  arranging 
the  things  that  had  been  entered  on  the 
list ;  Jenkins  and  his  companions  going 
off  to  fish  in  the  river  and  having  fair 
sport  among  the  finny  crowd  that 
swarmed  about  its  mouth.  After  supper 
all  were  glad  to  get  to  bed,  except 
Baxter  and  Wilcox,  whose  turn  it  was. 
to  keep  guard. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Quit  You  like  Men. 

The  blind  and  cowardly  spirit  of  evil  is. 
for  ever  telling  you  that  evil  things  are  par¬ 
donable,  and  you  shall  not  die  for  them;, 
and  that  good  things  are  impossible,  and 
you  need  not  live  for  them.  And  if  you 
believe  these  things,  you  will  find  some  day 
to  your  cost  that  they  are  untrue. — Ruskin. 

A  Forest  of  Petrified  Wood. 

Mr.  William  Adams,  jun.,  was  the  disco¬ 
verer  of  the  celebrated  petrified  forest  of 
Arizona,  now  generally  known  as  Chalce¬ 
dony  Park.  This  deposit  is  situated  about 
twenty -five  miles  south-east,  of  Holbrook,  in 
Apache  county.  The  silicified  trees  are 
found  protruding  from  the  volcanic  ash  and 
lava,  which  is  covered  with  sandstone  to 
the  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Sections 
of  this  fallen  forest,  whose  only  rivals  are 
the  giants  of  the  Yosemite  and  Calaveras, 
lie  around  in  profusion,  measuring  from  two 
to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  containing  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  some  of  whose 
hearts  are  solid  crystals  of  amethyst  and 
topaz,  and  only  a  slight  degree  from  the 
diamond  in  hardness.  Every  colour  found 
in  nature  or  the  arts  is  reproduced  in  these 
fallen  agatised  monarchs. 


“  The  elder  boys  began  their  search.” 
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“  I  AST  night’s  work  proves  how  true 
was  thy  warning  to  me  two  days 
ago,  Pedro,”  said  Da  Estrella  on  the 
following  morning,  as  he  and  Gomez 
paced  slowly  up  and  down  the  barrack- 
square.  “  We  are  all  standing  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  and  this  General 
of  ours,  who  will  hear  neither  warning 
nor  counsel,  is  the  very  man  to  push  us 
over  it.” 

“  He  is  no  better  than  a  Spaniard,* 
said  Gomez,  disdainfully.  “However, 
yon  Ngolo  spy  hath  got  his  deserts,  the 
saints  be  praised  !  ” 

“  He  has  got  them  too  late,  though,” 
rejoined  Don  Sebastian,  gloomily,  “  for 
methinks  the  mischief  is  already  done. 
Dost  thou  remember,  Pedro,  that  poor 
Pujol  was  found  stripped  of  his  uni¬ 
form  1  Take  my  word  for  it,  the  Ngolo 
who  slew  him  put  on  that  uniform,  and 
went  right  into  the  fort  in  the  guise  of 
a  soldier  returning  from  duty,  giving 
the  password  which  he  would  catch  up 
from  some  of  the  other  sentries  ;  and, 
once  inside,  he  would  use  his  eyes  well. 
Be  assured  that  Prince  Kabembi  already 
knows  every  foot  of  this  camp  by  heart ; 
and  some  dark  night,  ere  long,  the 
whole  garrison  will  be  cut  off'  to  a  man.” 

“  So  think  1,  too,”  said  Gomez.  “  But 
I  trust  your  worship  hath  said  naught 
to  the  General  of  our  setting  Massange 
free  ?” 

“  Why,  Pedro,  thou  takest  my  wits  to 
be  no  better  than  Manoel’s,”  laughed 
his  master.  “  A  goodly  tale  would  it  be 
to  tell  to  such  a  man  as  our  General, 
that  I  had  found  the  chief  of  the  Man- 
tees,  our  deadliest  enemy,  bound  and 
helpless  in  the  forest,  and  that  instead 
of  killing  him  or  making  him  prisoner, 
I  saved  him  and  brought  him  down  the 
river  in  my  boat,  and  then  delivered 
him  safely  to  a  party  of  his  own  people 
whom  we  met  by  chance  !  Had  I  said 
thus,  the  least  I  could  expect  would  be 
to  be  arrested  forthwith,  and  sent  in 
chains  to  St.  Paul  da  Loanda,  to  be 
tried  for  my  life  before  the  governor, 
Dom  Miguel.” 

“Your  worship  would  fare  none  the 
worse  for  that,”  replied  Gomez,  smiling 
slily,  “  for  even  were  the  noble  Senhor 
Dom  Miguel  da  Silva  minded  to  be  hard 
upon  you  (which  is  scarcely  likely,  seeing 
that  he  was  your  father’s  oldest  friend), 
his  fair  daughter,  Donna  Rosarita,  would 
quickly  beg  your  worship  off.” 

“  Hush  !”  said  the  young  man,  colour¬ 
ing,  “  not  a  word  of  that.  But  as  for 
letting  Massange  escape,  I  shall  never 
regret  it,  for  truly  he  was  a  brave  man. 
Did  he  not  look  noble,  Pedro,  as  he  stood 
there  on  the  bank  among  his  warriors 
to  watch  us  depart  ?  Dost  thou  remem¬ 
ber  his  last  words  to  me  ?  ‘  White 


-  The  Spaniards  are  equally  uncomplimentary  to 
their  neighbours  of  Portugal.  One  of  their  common 
sayings  is,  “  Strip  a  Spaniard  of  all  his  virtv.es,  and 
you  have  a  good  Portuguese.” 
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OR,  THE  CONQUEST  OF  ANGOLA. 

By  David  Ker, 

Author  of  “  llderim  the  Afghan etc. 

CHAPTER  VI.— THE  UNKNOWN  CITY. 

chief,  I  have  taken  the  lives  ' of  thy 
people,  and  thou  hast  spared  mine. 
Thou  hast  given  me  life  when  they  of 
my  own  colour  and  my  own  land  would 
have  given  me  death.  If  ever  I  and 
these  my  warriors  fail  to  help  thee  in 
thy  need,  or  lift  a  hand  to  harm  thee, 
may  I  die  the  death  of  a  coward,  and 
my  name  be  forgotten  among  my 
people.” 

“  He  will  keep  his  word,”  said  Gomez. 
“Had  I  thought  he  could  eve"  break 
faith  with  us  I  would  have  killed  him 
like  a  dog  ;  but  though  he  has  been  our 
foe  hitherto,  he  will  be  our  friend  hence¬ 
forth,  and  it  is  well,  for  we  shall  need 
his  help  ere  long  !  ” 

Meanwhile  the  General,  unshaken  as 
ever  in  his  comfortable  conviction  that 
the  colony  was  quite  quiet  and  the 
Ngolo  tribe  perfectly  friendly  and 
peaceable,  sent  off  a  despatch  to  that 
effect  to  St.  Paul  da  Loanda  that  very 
evening,  by  the  swift-sailing  lugger 
that  served  him  as  a  messenger-boat.  . 
But  among  the  letters  which  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  sent  by  the  same  mail 
was  one  from  Da  Estrella  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  himself,  telling  a  very  different 
story. 

It  may  have  been  for  this  reason,  or 
it  may  have  been  for  some  other  known 
only  to  himself,  that  Dom  Sebastian 
was  strangely  restless  and  uneasy  all 
that  evening.  Just  after  dark,  unable 
to  remain  quiet  in  the  quarters  allotted 
to  him,  he  went  forth  alone,  and  wan¬ 
dered  restlessly  up  and  down  the  camp. 

The  gate  had  been  shut  for  the  night, 
and  a  group  of  soldiers  were  sitting 
chatting  just  inside  it.  As  Da  Estrella 
passed  them  lie  caught  some  words  that 
arrested  his  steps  : 

“  But  as  for  the  city  of  the  King  of 
Ngolos,  I  can  tell  you  naught  of  it,  com¬ 
rades,  for  no  Christian  man  hath  ever 
set  foot  therein ;  and  Heaven  grant 
that  none  ever  may,  for  he  who  goes  in 
thither  shall  never  return  again  !  ” 

“  How  is  that  city  called  ?  ”  asked  a 
soldier. 

“  Poong  Ndongo,*  which  means 
‘  Through  the  Darkness,’  and  rightly  is 
it  so  named,  for  he  who  would  enter  it 
must  go  under  the  earth  to  do  so.” 

“  How  comes  that  to  pass  1  ”  asked 
Dom  Sebastian,  forgetting  himself  in 
his  eagerness,  and  stepping  forward 
into  the  circle. 

“  Good  evening  to  your  worship,” 
cried  the  soldiers,  recognising  the  voice 
of  the  young  cavalier,  who  was  a  great 
favourite  with  them  all.  “  Will  you 
honour  us  by  sitting  down  here  ?  ” 

“That  will  I  readily,”  said  Da  Es¬ 
trella,  seating  himself,  “  for  I  would 
fain  hear  more  of  this  terrible  city  of 
the  Ngolos." 

“  ’Tis  but  little  that  I  know  about  it,” 
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rejoined  the  veteran  who  was  telling 
the  story  ;  “  but  since  your  worship  is 
pleased  to  listen  I  will  tell  all  I  can. 
Many  leagues  hence,  far  up  the  river, 
in  a  region  where  no  white  man’s  fool 
hath  ever  trod,  there  lies  a  vast  forest 
abounding  in  game,  and  full  of  goodly 
trees  and  of  strange,  rich  fiow'ers,  whose 
like  hath  never  been  seen  elsewhere ; 
and  through  this  wood  wind  many 
paths,  smooth  and  easy,  and  beautiful 
to  look  upon.  But  woe  to  the  man  who 
shall  venture  upon  one  of  those  paths, 
for  he  who  does  so  is  lost  beyond  re¬ 
demption.” 

Here  the  speaker  paused,  while  the 
effect  of  his  grim  legend  was  shown  by 
muttered  exclamations  of  terror  from 
his  hearers,  while  more  than  one  brawny 
hand  tremulously  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

“  Let  a  man  once  set  foot  upon  one  of 
those  accursed  paths,”  he  resumed,  “and 
thenceforth  he  can  turn  back  no  more, 
however  hard  he  may  strive  to  do  it, 
but  must  go  onward,  ever  onward,  with 
a  sound  of  strange  music  in  his  ears 
that  seems  to  draw  him  on  in  his  own 
despite ;  and  whichever  path  he  may 
follow,  and  however  they  may  turn  and 
wind,  they  will  all  lead  at  last  to  one 
spot,  where,  far  in  the  depths  of  the 
dark  forest,  rises  a  mighty  cliff,  within 
which,  hidden  from  mortal  eye,  lies  the 
enchanted  city  of  the.  Ngolos.  Then  ” 
(and  here  the  speaker  lowered  his  voice 
to  an  awe-stricken  whisper)  “the  weird 
music  suddenly  becomes  loud  as  thun¬ 
der,  and  the  solid  rock  yawns  and  swal¬ 
lows  him  up  for  ever  !  ” 

Here  the  narrator  shut  his  teeth  with 
a  snap  like  the  jaws  of  a  crocodile,  and 
then,  unwilling  to  spoil  the  effect  by 
opening  them  again,  remained  silent 
for  some  time. 

“And  is  all  this  done  by  the  magic 
art  of  the  Ngolos  1  ”  asked  Dom  Sebas¬ 
tian,  to  whom  such  a  thing  seemed 
quite  possible  and  natural. 

“  By  that  and  by  the  power  of  the 
evil  spirits  whom  they  worship,  and  to 
whom  they  sacrifice  every  captive  taken 
in  war,”  replied  the  veteran,  in  the 
same  ghostly  whisper.  “Heaven  help 
any  man  who  falls  into  their  hands 
alive,  for  his  doom  is  a  fearful  one  ! 
When  they  make  any  prisoners  at  a 
distance  from  the  city  of  Poong  Ndongo, 
they  offer  them  up  to  the  crocodiles  of 
the  river  (whom  these  blinded  heathens 
reverence  as  gods)  by  hanging  them 
alive  from  a  tree  that  hath  been  half  cut 
through ,  and  letting  them  sway  down¬ 
wards  inch  by  inch  into  the  liver.” 
(Dom  Sebastian  gave  a  start  which  was 
luckily  unperceived  in  the  darkness.) 
“But  when  they  are  so  near  to  the 
Enchanted  City  that  they  may  with 
ease  carry  their  captives  thither,  then — ” 

Here  he  paused  again,  as  if  even  he 
shrank  from  what  was  to  come. 


’  Now  corrupted  into  “  Pungo  Andongo.” — D.  K. 
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“  What  do  they  do  with  them  then  ?  ” 
asked  several  tremulous  voices. 

“The  city,”  answered  the  old  man, 
solemnly,  “  is  entered,  as  I  have  said, 
by  a  passage  beneath  the  earth  ;*  and 
midway  along  it  yawns  an  awful  chasm 


This  passage  still  exists. — l).  K. 


whose  depth  no  man  knowetli,  whence 
J  strange  and  fearful  sounds  are  heard 
j  ever  and  anon.  To  the  brink  of  that 
chasm  the  Ngolos  drag  their  captives 
through  the  darkness,  and  hurl  them 
headlong  in  !  ” 

So  ended  the  old  soldier’s  story. 

Dom  Sebastian  rose  to  his  feet,  and 


muttered  as  he  moved  slowly  away, 
little  dreaming  what  were  to  be  the 
consequences  of  that  rash  vow  : 

“  That  which  no  man  hath  ever  done 
would  be  a  goodly  adventure  to  achieve. 
With  the  help  of  God,  I  will  yet  set  foot 
in  the  Enchanted  City  !  ” 

(To  be  continued.) 


C  O  NQUERO  R  COMPASS; 


OR,  THE  DAYS  OF  JOHN  COMPANY. 
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CHAPTER  I. — CONQUEROR  COMPASS  MEETS  A  “  SARPINT.” 


xd  pray,  sir,  who  may  you  be  ?  ” 

“  My  name ’s  Master  Compass,” 
was  the  reply  to  this  question,  uttered 
by  a  juvenile  voice. 

“And  how  old  may  you  be,  I  won¬ 
der  1” 

“  Fourteen  last  half.” 

“And  what  have  you  come  on  board 
the  John  Line  for  ?  ” 

"  Because  I  would  not  go  to  school 


addressing  the  lad,  as  the  stern  of  the 
John  Line  swung  out  clear  of  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  East  India  Docks  and  dis¬ 
played  to  the  crowd  assembled  before 
the  old  Brunswick  Inn — it  was  not  an 
hotel  in  those  days — the  full  propor¬ 
tions  of  what  was  then  considered  a 
magnificent  ship  in  size  and  equipment, 
a  vessel  of  a  thousand  tons,  for  that 
was  the  burthen  of  the  East  India  ship, 


against  the  flood  tide  which  was  just 
making  up  the  river. 

“  So  you  wouldn’t  go  to  school  again, 
Master  Compass,  wouldn’t  you  ?”  said 
the  second  officer,  Parker,  by  name, 
again  trying  to  pick  up  the  thread  of 
his  conversation  interrupted  just  now 
by  “the  stamp  and  go”  of  the  sailors, 
who  swept  all  before  them  on  their 
side  of  the  quarter-deck  as  they  hauled 


any  more,  and  because  I  want  to  be  a 
sailor.” 

The  treble  of  Master  Compass’s  reply 
here  met  with  a  running  accompani¬ 
ment,  for  the  whole  of  the  starboard 
watch  came  tramping  aft  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  with  a  quick  step,  hauling  in  the 
warps  which  had  been  cast  off  from  the 
quay  and  pier-head,  stimulating  their 
own  efforts  and  extinguishing  Master 
Compass  temporarily  by  chorusing  the 
sea  chant,  proper  to  the  occasion,  of 
“Yob,  ho,  liauley,  hi,  ho,  hi,  hee,”  in  an 
ascending  scale.  This  interruption 
effectually  drowning,  for  a  time,  his 
explanation  about  himself. 

“  All  clear  abaft,  sir,”  cried  the  officer 
in  a  loud,  cheery  voice,  who  had  been 


John  Line,  in  which  Master 
J  Compass  had  embarked  on 
J  his  first  voyage. 

The  tug,  Vulcan,  puffed  up  to  the  bows 
of  the  John  Line  for  her  tow-rope,  and 
;  amidst  varying  shouts  and  the  order  of 
“Follow  the  steamer,  my  lad,”  from 
the  pilot  to  the  man  at  the  wheel  of  the 
great  Indiaman ;  “Hauley,  ye,  ho, 
cheerily,  men,  lioh,  hauley,  oho,”  from 
the  crew  ;  “  catting  ”  the  anchor,  “  Hip, 
hip,  hurrah  !  Good-bye,  and  God  bless 
you,”  from  the  cheering  and  waving 
handkerchief,  and  moving  crowd  on  the 
dockheads,  and  before  the  Brunswick 
and  on  the  landing-stage  of  the  Wool¬ 
wich  and  Greenwich  boats,  the  John 
Line  slowly  moved  on  down  the  Thames 


“What  do  you  think  of  your  new  home?” 


the  lines  in,  hand-over-hand,  or  ran 
away  with  the  slack  of  them,  freeing 
the  vessel  from  her  shore  moorings. 
These  operations  being  finished,  the  men 
had  been  summoned  smartly  to  the 
other  end  of  the  ship  and  were  at  this 
moment  on  the  forecastle  hoisting  the 
ponderous  wooden-stocked  anchor  up 
to  the  end  of  one  of  the  massive  timber 
heads  that  project  from  the  bows  of 
vessels  on  each  side  of  the  stem. 
This  process  is  familiarly  called  on  board 
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.-ship  “  catting  ’  the  anchor,  the  two 
projecting  timbers  being  known,  in 
nautical  parlance,  as  cat-heads,  pro¬ 
bably  from  the  fact  that  the  outer  ends 
of  these  portions  of  the  vessel’s  frame¬ 
work  were  frequently,  in  olden  times, 


ornamented  with  a  carving  that  sug¬ 
gested  to  sailors  the  animal  after  which 
they  styled  them,  although,  possibly,  the 
carver  had  the  noble  lion  in  his  mind’s 
eye  rather  than  the  humble  mouser. 

Hoisting  the  anchor  to  the  bows  prior 
to  its  being  securely  lashed  on  the  fore¬ 
castle  deck  for  a  sea  voyage  has  been 
from  time  ’’mmemorial  made  the  occa¬ 
sion  amongst  merchant  seamen  of  all 
climes  and  ages  for  giving  expression 
to  their  feelings,  and  enlivening  their 
labour  by  a  peculiar  chant  or  song. 
Its  method  is  classical — that  of  a  solo 
and  a  chorus — the  lengthened  pull  upon 
the  cat-fall,  as  the  rope  used  is  called, 
accompanying  the  refrain  of  “Cheerily, 
men,”  rendered  with  all  the  strength 
of  lung  power  of  the  ship’s  company 
and  audible  far  away  from  the  scene  of 
operations.  Many  and  many  a  time 
have  I  sat  on  the  quarter-deck  of  my 
ship  in  foreign  ports  and  heard  this 
especially  sailors’  song,  musically  mel¬ 
lowed,  floating  over  the  sea,  perhaps  in 
the  dialect  of  another  country,  but 
oftener  in  English,  breaking  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  evening  air  or  sounding 
briskly  as  the  rising  sun  roused  all 
hands  to  the  commencement  of  another 
day’s  work  and  another  voyage.  The 
solo  part  of  the  soirg  usually  conveyed 
a  series  of  changing  phases  of  feeling  ; 
suited  to  the  sentiment  of  the  occasion. 
It  commonly  began  with  a  spice  of 
regret  at  parting,  as  conveyed  in  “  Good¬ 


bye,  London,  heigho  !  ”  the  refrain 
coming  in  then  with  “Cheerily,  men,” 
and  the  anchor,  coming  up  afoot  or  so  ; 
then,  after  another  line  of  leave-taking 
and  another  chorus  and  another  foot  of 
the  rising  anchor,  an  allusion  was  sure 


j  to  be  made  to  the  fair  maidens  left 
behind  disconsolate,  the  sweethearts 
and  wives  left  mourning  and  lonely  ; 
then  “  Bound  for  China,  heigh,  oh  !  ”  1 
for  India,  Australia,  or  wherever  it 
might  be,  would  come  in,  followed  by  J 
passing  compliments  to  the  jolly  j 


skipper  and  good  ship,  “  Heigho, 
cheerily,  men.”  Stimulating  hints  to 
pull  “  long  and  strong  ”  and  “  with  a 
will,  heigho,”  were  not  wanting  either, 
and  by  the  time  the  big  ring  in  the 
anchor-stock  “butted”  up  under  the 
whiskers  of  the  cat’s  effigy  the  solo 
leader  was  probably  bringing  his  hearers 
and  fellow-workers  cheerily  back  again 


to  their  own  land  in  his  song,  with 
graphic  allusions  to  bags  of  dollars  and 
homeward-bound  delights  and  joys. 

These  sounds  from  the  fore  end  of  the 
ship  had  so  attracted  the  young  lad 
who  gave  his  name  as  Master  Compass 
that  his  attention  was  quite  diverted 
from  the  person  who  had  addressed  him, 
and  Mr.  Parker  had  to  repeat  his  ques¬ 
tion. 

“  So  you  wouldn’t  go  back  to  school 
again,  Master  Compass,  wouldn't  you  ?” 

“No,  that  I  would  not,”  said  the  small 
owner  of  the  treble  voice,  clenching  his 
little  fist  and  setting  his  right  foot  down 
firmly  upon  a  coil  of  the  warp  that  lay 
in  confused  heaps  upon  the  deck  as  the 
men  had  left  it. 

“  That’s  rather  strong  language,”  said 
Mr.  Parker,  meditatively  looking  at 
young  Compass  ;  “  but  when  one  con¬ 
siders  what  a  giant  it  conies  from  ” — 
and  the  speaker,  pausing,  surveyed  the 
little  mite  before  him  from  top  to  toe. 

The  lad  looked  very  straight  at  Mi’. 
Parker  in  return  for  this  remark  and 
the  survey,  but  made  no  answer. 

“  I  think  if  I  had  been  your  father, 
Master  Compass,  we  should  have  had 
some  differences  of  opinion  on  certain 
points.” 

“  I  dare  say  you  think  me  very  bad 
and  wicked  and  self-willed  for  talking- 
in  that  way,”  said  the  boy. 

“  Well,  Compass — but  what’s  your 
Christian  name  ?  ” 

“  Conqueror,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Conqueror  1  that’s  a  grand  name, 
rather.  Well,  Master  Conqueror  Com¬ 
pass,  you've  probably  heard  something 
about  ‘  honouring  your  father  and 
mother,’  although  you’re  only  fourteen 
and  a  half  1  ” 

“  Father  and  mother  !  ”  cried  the  lad. 
“  I  have  neither,  that  I  know  of.” 

“  All  !  that’s  hard  lines  for  you, 
youngster.” 

“And  I’m  called  Conqueror,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  boy,  “because  I  was  the  only 
living  creature  saved  from  a  ship  of 
that  name  which  was  wrecked  on  the 
French  coast  ten  years  ago.” 

“  Bless  me.  Yes,  I  remember  it  quite 
well;  it  was  in  January,  ’43,  that  the 


Conqueror  was  lost.  She  was  one  of 
Mr.  Green’s  ships,  and  full  of  passen¬ 
gers  from  India.  Yes,  and  it  was  a  gale, 
too,  that  she  was  lost  in.  I  suppose, 
though,  you  can’t  remember  anything 
about  that  part  of  it.” 

“  Oh  yes,  I  can ;  I  remember  quite 
distinctly  that  I  was  tied  fast  to  some' 
thing.” 


“  A  lady  and  gentleman  stopped  and  spoke  to  me.” 


I  was  the  only  one  saved  from  the  ship. ’ 
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“A  hen-coop,”  interrupted  Mr.  Parker, 
‘'no  doubt.” 

“  And  I  can  almost  feel  the  rush  and 
dash  of  the  waves  over  and  over  me 
when  I  think  of  it,  and  the  awful 
gleaming  of  the  white  foaming  crests  of 
the  seas  in  the  flashes  of  lightning.” 

“  It  was  a  tremendous,  fearful  hurri¬ 
cane,”  said  Mr.  Parker,  “  for  I  was  in  it 
myself  in  the  old  Bombay,  and  we  came 
up  Channel  such  a  wreck  that  the  pilot 
would  hardly  take  charge  of  the  ship.” 

“  I  remember  the  shrieking  and  cries 
of  the  people  on  board  the  Conqueror,” 
continued  the  lad  ;  “  and  some  one,  I 
think  it  was  my  native  ayah  or  nurse, 
kissing  me,  and  then  I  remember  the 
wild  angry  foaming  sea  ;  but  after  that 
I  know  of  nothing  till  I  was  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Bertrand,  the  British  consul 
at  Boulogne.” 

“  The  British  consul  at  Boulogne, 
eh  1  And  I  suppose  he  looked  after 
you  and  got  you  safe  to  England  to  be 
taken  care  of  ?  I  don’t  wonder,  though, 
that  you  can  remember  something  of 
the  gale,  for  in  all  my  ‘  going  a  fishing,’ 
as  sailors  say,  I  cannot  recall  anything 
to  beat  the  hurricane  of  January,  1843. 
Why,  we  had  our  best  suit  of  sails  split, 
our  bulwarks  swept  level  with  the  deck, 
our  long-boat  washed  away,  and  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  being  blown  on  to  the 
rocks  off  U shant.  I’m  sure  I  shall  never 
forget  it,”  added  Mr.  Parker,  his  own 
reminiscences  of  that  eventful  storm 
almost  swamping  his  interest  for  the 
moment  in  the  young  lad  before  him. 
“We’ll  have  a  yarn  together  about  this 
later  on,  Master  Conqueror,  and  com¬ 
pare  notes,  but  we  ought  both  to  be 
mindful  of  our  debt  to  a  kind  Pro¬ 
vidence  that  we  are  here  to-day  to  spin 
it.  And  what,  I  should  like  to  know, 
has  happened  to  you  since  then,  and 
what  has  brought  you  here  with  a  wish 
for  a  sea  life,  and  a  dislike  for  your 
school,  I  wonder  1  One  would  have 
thought  you  had  had  quite  enough  of 
the  sea.” 

“  The  consul,  who  was  married  but 
had  no  children,  took  a  sort  of  fancy 
to  me,  and  lie  and  his  wife  kept  me 
with  them  till  I  was  old  enough  to  go 
to  school.” 

“Yours  is  a  curious  story,”  said  Mr. 
Parker.  “  Were  your  parents  on  board 
with  you  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  that  I  know  not,”  sighed  the 

lad. 

“  And  have  you  never  had  any  friends 
or  relatives  come  forward  to  claim 
you  1  ” 

“  Never,  to  my  knowledge,”  replied 
the  boy. 

“No  one  but  Mr.  Bertrand,  the  con¬ 
sul  at  Boulogne,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  second  father  to  you  ?”  rejoined 
Mr.  Parker. 

“  No  one.” 

“  Well,  I  never  !  ”  ejaculated  the 
■  second  mate.  “  This  is  a  regular  ro¬ 
mance  !  ” 

“Mr.  Bertrand  told  me,”  continued 
j  little  Conqueror,  “  that  my  father  was, 
no  doubt,  an  Indian  officer,  or  in  the 
Civil  Service,  at  all  events,  as  the  few, 
very  few,  articles  about  me  when  I  was 
washed  ashore  indicated,  he  said,  the 
child  of  a  person  of  good  position.” 

“  I  should  like  to  hear  all  about  you, 
youngster,  and  why  you  didn’t  want  to 
stop  at  school ;  but  here  comes  the  star- 
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board  watch  again  to  clear  up  the  decks 
and  secure  the  boats  for  sea.” 

“  Mind  your  port  helm,  steady,” 
shouted  the  pilot  from  the  forecastle, 
where  he  was  conning  the  ship  through 
the  small  fleet  of  outward  and  home- 
ward-bound  ships  lying  off  Gravesend. 

“  Aye,  aye,  sir.  Steady  it  is,”  replied 
the  second  mate,  as  they  shot  by  the 
ships  at  anchor  on  each  side  of  their 
course  so  closely  as  to  be  able  to  chuck 
a  biscuit  on  board. 

The  tug  Vulcan  puffed  away  down 
Sea  Beach,  and  passed  the  Nore  Light- 
vessel,  hauling  the  John  Line  cheerily 
along  after  her.  At  last  the  high  white 
bluff  of  the  Foreland  was  passed,  and 
the  tug-boat,  with  her  charge,  entered 
the  Downs.  In  the  meantime  every¬ 
thing  had  been  done  to  make  the  ship 
ready  for  encountering  any  weather 
she  might  meet,  and  Mr.  Parker  had 
taken  young  Compass  down  below  and 
shown  him  “the  berth,”  or  large  cabin, 
alloted  to  the  third  and  fourth  officers, 
and  first-class  apprentices’  accommoda¬ 
tion.  This  was  situated  on  the  forward 
“  ’tween  decks,”  down  a  ladder  of  the 
fore  hatchway,  and  was  about  ten  feet 
-  by  eight  feet  in  size  ;  a  fixed  deal  table 
occupied  nearly  all  the  space  in  the 
centre,  and  round  the  sides  lockers,  or 
wooden  boxes,  were  fitted,  which  served 
the  double  purpose  of  cupboards  for 
mess  stores  and  seats.  A  common  oil 
lamp  swung  by  a  chain  over  the  centre 
of  the  table,  and  outside  the  berth,  be¬ 
tween  the  beams,  hung  the  hammocks 
of  the  inmates  over  their  chests,  which 
contained  all  their  clothes,  necessaries, 
and  washing  traps. 

When  Mr.  Parker  and  young  Com¬ 
pass  entered  the  berth  it  was  empty, 
the  duty  of  the  ship  keeping  everybody 
very  much  occupied  on  deck. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  your  new 
home,  youngster ;  shall  you  like  it, 
think  you  ?  ”  said  the  second  mate,  sit¬ 
ting  down  on  the  locker. 

“  It’s  rather  strange  at  first,  of  course,” 
replied  the  lad  ;  “  but  it  will  be  better 
than  school.” 

“  You  seem  to  have  a  terrible  dislike 
to  school,  Master  Compass,  and  yet  you 
must  know  that  without  knowledge  a 
man  is  nowhere  in  the  wor  ld,  either  at 
sea  or  ashore,  and  knowledge  can  only 
be  got  by  sticking  to  study  when  one  is 
young.” 

“  Oh  yes,  sir,  I  am  sure  you  are  quite 
right  about  that,  and  I  didn’t  mind  the 
lessons  a  bit,  but  there  was  that  ‘  Sar- 
pint  ’  always  hanging  about  our  play¬ 
ground,  and  I  was  always  getting  into 
trouble  on  other  boys’  accounts,”  replied 
Master  Compass. 

“  That  ‘  Sarpint,’  ”  ejaculated  Mr. 
Parker,  meditatively.  “  I  wonder  what 
lie  means  by  ‘  that  Sarpint.’  What  part 
of  the  world  was  your  school  in,  pray  ?” 

“  Our  school  ?  Why,  at  Westender. 
Don’t  you  know  Westender,  the  great 
watering-place  on  the  south  coast  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  certainly,  I  know  Westender 
well  enough ;  but  I  never  heard  of 
there  being  any  sea  serpents,  or  land 
serpents  either,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
in  the  locality.” 

“  Oh,  no,  of  course  not  !  ”  said  young 
Compass,  laughing  ;  “  our  Sarpint  was 
a  pieman,  who  used  to  come  creeping, 
creeping,  so  slily  and  quietly  round  the 
corner  of  our  playground  wall,  with  his 


basket  full  of  jam-tarts  and  cakes  and. 
ginger-beer,  at  all  kinds  of  times,  that 
we  nicknamed  him  the  ‘  Sarpint.’  ” 

“  ‘  Old  Nick  ’-named  him  !  ”  inter¬ 
polated  the  second  mate,  laughing. 

“  And  he  used  to  give  the  boys  ‘  tick  ’’ 
to  any  amount,”  continued  Master  Com¬ 
pass  ;  “  until  at  last  one  boy,  Tom  Phil- 
berry,  was  taken  very  ill,  and  told  the 
doctor  he’d  eaten  stale  gooseberry -tarts, 
and  another  boy  was  seized  with  pains 
in  his  stomach  in  school  hours,  and  had 
to  be  led  up  to  bed,  and  then  there  was 
a  regular  row.” 

“  So  I  should  think  !  ”  said  Mr.  Parker. 

“The  ‘Sarpint’  was  called  up  by  the 
schoolmaster,”  continued  the  boy;  “and 
what  do  you  think  he  did  ?  ” 

“Can’t  say,  I’m  sure — didn’t  eat  any 
of  his  own  tarts  to  show  they  were 
sound,  I  suppose  1  ”  said  Mi’.  Parker. 

“  Of  course  not  !  ”  responded  Master 
Compass,  scornfully.  “  How  could  you 
expect  him  to  do  that  when  he  knew 
how  long  they  had  been  baked  1  But  he 
actually  told  the  master  that  it  was  at 
my  request  he  came  to  the  playground 
— that  it  was  I  who  had  ordered  him  to 
bring  the  tarts  that  had  made  Philberry 
and  the  other  one  ill,  and  that  it  was  I 
who  owed  him  I  don’t  know  how  much 
for  ginger-pop  and  almond-rock  !  ” 

“  And  hadn’t  you  had  any  rock,  nor 
ordered  him  to  come  1  ”  said  Mr.  Parker. 

“  Never  !  I  never  bought  a  bottle  of 
ginger-pop  or  an  ounce  of  rock  from 
him  in  my  life,”  said  young  Compass  ; 
“  and  I  always  tried  to  persuade  the 
other  lads  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ‘  Sarpint,’  which,  I  suppose,  was  the 
reason  he  told  the  master  such  stories 
about  me.” 

“  Well,  what  then  ?  ” 

“  Why,  the  master  absolutely  believed 
the  wretch  !  ”  cried  young  Compass, 
“  in  spite  of  what  I  said,  the  more  so  as 
Philberry  and  the  other  would  not  own 
to  their  having  had  any  hand  in  it 
themselves  ;  and  the  master  wrote  to 
Boulogne  about  me,  and  Mr.  Bertrand 
was  very  angry  at  the  report  that  was 
given  of  my  conduct,  but  said  if  the 
master  forgave  me,  and  I  owned  to  the 
truth,  I  might  keep  on  at  school.  But 
I  wouldn’t  tell  a  lie  about  it  to  please 
either  of  them.” 

“  Quite  right,  my  boy,”  put  in  the 
second  mate.  “  Stick  to  that  sentiment. 

Tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  D - 

‘  Sarpint,’  I  mean — and  you  can’t  shape 
a  better  course  through  life.” 

“  Just  at  this  time,  too,  my  friend,  the 
consul  at  Boulogne,  had  an  illness  of 
such  a  kind  that  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  go  there  for  my  holidays  as  usual, 
so  I  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Westender, 
and  had  the  disappointment  of  seeing 
the  boys  going  off  to  their  homes  at 
breaking-up  time,  singing  ‘  Dulce  Do- 
mum  ’  and  shooting  with  their  pea¬ 
shooters  at  passers-by  from  the  top  of 
the  coach  chartered  for  them,  and 
having  no  end  of  fun  all  to  themselves, 
whilst  I  was  left  behind.” 

“You  were  in  the  doldrums,  then,  I’ll 
bet  anything,  Master  Compass?  ”  put  in 
Mr.  Parker. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  the 
‘doldrums,’  sir,  but  I  didn’t  feel  at  all 
inclined  for  any  fun  at  first.” 

“  I  dare  say  not,”  rejoined  Mr.  Parker. 
“Getting  into  the  ‘doldrums’  is  not 
usually  held  to  be  good  fun  by  those  to 


-whom  it  happens  ;  it  is  the  sailor’s 
phrase  for  a  vessel  that  has  the  bad 
luck  to  get  delayed  on  her  voyage  by 
calms  such  as  are  met  with  about  the 
line.” 

"I  was  not  at  all  comfortable  at 
Westender,  for  two  reasons,”  continued 
young  Compass.  “  The  schoolmaster 
didn’t  care  to  have  any  boys  stay  be¬ 
hind  when  the  holidays  began,  and,  as 
I  would  not  either  tell  a  story  about  the 
‘  Sarpint,’  or  split  on  Philberry  and  the 
other  boy,  he  would  probably  rather 
have  had  any  other  pupil  but  myself  on 
his  hands  in  vacation  time,  for  he  was  a 
person  who,  if  he  once  obtained  a  bad 
impression  of  a  lad,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
nothing  seemed  able  to  satisfy.” 

“You  appear  to  have  been  in  as  bad 
a  position,  my  young  friend,”  said  Mr. 
Parker,  “  as  Barney’s  brig  with  both 
main  tacks  aboard,  unable  to  brace  his 
mainyard  round  and  shape  a  true  course. 
Still,  I  can’t  but  think  you  were  in  the 
right  of  it.” 
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“  Well,  sir,  I  can  assure  you  I  required 
all  my  courage  and  constancy  to  pre¬ 
vent  my  feeling  desperate  and  angry, 
but  one  day  an  incident  occurred  which 
led  to  my  being  here.” 

“  What  was  that  ?  ”  inquired  the 
second  mate. 

“  I  was  taking  a  walk  upon  the  beach 
one  morning,  watching  the  vessels  pass¬ 
ing  in  the  Channel,  and  wishing  I  was 
on  board  one  of  them,”  continued  young 
Compass,  “  when  a  lady  and  gentleman 
stopped  and  spoke  to  me.” 

“  Go  on,”  ejaculated  Mr.  Parker. 

“  ‘  What  an  interesting-looking  boy  !  ’ 
said  the  lady,  in  an  undertone ;  and 
then  she  and  the  gentleman  made  some 
more  remarks  about  me,”  said  Master 
Compass,  “  which  I  did  not  heai’,  but 
they  began  to  talk  to  me  about  various 
things — about  my  school  life,  and  how 
it  was  I  was  not  away  for  my  holidays 
like  the  other  boys,  and  lots  more  ;  and 
at  last  the  gentleman  asked  me  if  I 
should  like  to  be  a  sailor.” 


“  What  did  you  say  to  that  1  ”  rejoined 
the  second  mate. 

“  I  said  that  I  should  glory  in  it,”  re¬ 
plied  the  lad  ;  “  and  then  they  wished 
me  good-bye,  saying  they  would  see 
I  what  they  could  do  for  me.  The  next 
1  day  they  called  at  the  school,  and  in 
about  a  week  after  that  the  schoolmaster 
!  sent  for  me  and  told  me  some  friends 
had  got  me  a  berth  in  the  John  Line,  a 
tine  East  Indiaman,  and  that  the  consul 
at  Boulogne  had  raised  no  objection  to 
my  adopting  a  sea  life  if  I  liked.” 

At  this  moment  a  shrill  whistle  was 
|  heard  above  upon  deck,  and  then  a  loud 
voice,  calling  out,  “All  hands  make 
sail !  ” 

|  “  Come  along,  youngster  !  ”  cried  the 

!  second  mate.  “  The  tug  has  cast  us  off, 

1  and  we  are  going  to  begin  our  voyage 
;  in  earnest  now.” 

So  saying,  he  ran  up  the  ladder  to  the 
1  upper  deck,  where  Conqueror  Compass 
:  speedily  followed  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  hall  (Rugby  shape),  by  the  way,  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  and 
the  players  are  drawn  up  in  opposing  lines, 
much  as  in  the  Rugby  game.  The  moment 
it  is  kicked  off,  however,  there  is  a  general 
rush  forward  to  the  various  positions,  for 
this  composite  game  resembles  Lacrosse  in 
two  important  particulars,  besides  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  umpires  ;  firstly,  in  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  such  thing  as  “off¬ 
side  ;  ”  and  secondly,  in  that  each  player 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  has  a  particular 
opponent  to  keep  watch  over.  The  hall 
is  probably  caught  from  the  kick-off  by 
one  of  the  opposing  backs,  who  starts 
on  a  run  “shepherded”  by  a  couple  of 
his  companions,  who  run  with  him,  and 
get  in  the  way  of  any  one  attempting  a 
“collar.”  And  here  the  double  origin 
of  the  game  is  strongly  shown  ;  the  hall 
may  be  caught  and  drop-kicked,  but 
not  carried  more  than  seven  yards.  This  is 
got  over  by  throwing  it  down  and  catching 
it  as  it  bounces,  and  a  good  player  will  get 
over  the  ground  at  a  surprising  rate, 
bouncing  the  ball,  not,  perhaps,  quite  every 
seven  yards  (it  is  practically  impossible  for 
the  umpire  to  decide  to  a  yard  or  two),  but 
certainly  at  short  intervals. 

Let  us  suppose  the  match  is  between 
Blues  and  Reds,  and  one  of  the  former  is 
running  with  the  ball.  The  moment  he  is 
collared  he  has  to  let  it  fall,  and  although 
four  or  live  men  on  each  side  (called  “fol¬ 
lowers  ”)  have  to  be  always  “  on  the  ball,” 
like  Rugby  forwards,  yet  nothing  like  a 
scrimmage  is  allowed.  The  moment  even 
a  loose  scrimmage  is  formed  the  umpire 
calls  for  the  hall  and  restarts  the  game  by 
bouncing  it  on  the  ground.  But  the  Blue 
probably  finishes  his  run  with  a  long  kick, 
and  a  Red,  jumping  right  off  the  ground, 
effects  a  “fair  catch,”  and  takes  a  drop- 
kick.  Two  or  three  men  are  under  the  ball 
when  it  comes  down,  and  all  of  them  spring 
into  the  ah'  to  meet  it.  A  Red  gets  it 
again,  and  there  is  another  free  kick.  If  he 
is  not  near  enough  to  have  a  good  shot  at 
goal,  he  sends  the  ball  on,  and  then  the 
spectator,  who  is  new  to  the  game,  finds,  to 
his  astonishment,  that  a  catch  from  the  foot 
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of  any  player,  whether  friend  or  foe,  gives 
the  right  to  a  free  kick.  The  only  condition 
is  that  kicker  and  catcher  must  he  at  least 
two  yards  apart,  but  this  is  often  disre¬ 
garded.  Throwing  the  ball  in  any  direction 
is  not  allowed,  but  this  is  hardly  missed 
when  it  can  be  handed  to  a  fellow-player  a 
yard  or  two  away,  just  being  rubbed  on  the 
toe  of  one’s  boot  in  passing,  with  the  great 
advantage  over  a  Rugby  “pass”  that  the 
recipient  cannot  be  interfered  with  while  he 
takes  his  kick,  while  he  can,  of  course,  start 
to  run  if  he  prefers  to  risk  it. 

The  ball  is  now  near  the  Blues’  goal,  'and 
a  Red  takes  a  flying  shot.  It  goes  very 
near  the  posts,  and  there  is  some  uncertainty 
until  the  goal-umpire  waves  a  white  flag, 
and  “  first  behind  '  is  recorded  to  the  credit 
of  the  Reds.  The  ball  is  brought  out  ten 
yards,  and  kicked  off  by  a  Blue,  caught  by 
one  of  the  same  side,  then  by  another,  till 
it  has  gone  the  whole  length  of  the  ground 
without  being  touched  by  a  Red.  Then  a 
long  shot  at  goal  is  tried :  the  ball  falls 
short ;  a  Red  handles,  but  fails  to  stop  it,  and 
then  it  rolls  along  the  ground  and  between 
the  posts.  Again  the  white  flag  goes  up, 
and  it  has  to  be  explained  that  a  goal  is 
no  goal  (so  to  speak)  if  the  ball  has  been 
touched  by  one  of  the  defending  side  dur¬ 
ing  its  final  flight.  This  strange  rule  is, 
of  course,  not  unknown  to  the  Rugby  game, 
but  there  the  height  of  the  cross-bar  causes 
it  to  have  very  little  practical  effect ;  and 
in  the  Australian  game  the  goal  is  just  as 
void  if  the  ball  touches  either  post  as  it  goes 
through. 

The  Reds  kick  off  in  turn,  but  in  two 
kicks  the  ball  is  back.  A  long  shot  falls  on 
a  crowd  of  uplifted  hands,  and  the  ball 
bounces  down  to  where  a  Blue  is  standing, 
inadvertently  left  alone  almost  between  the 
posts.  He  quietly  picks  it  up  and  points  it 
through,  and  the  red  flag  signals  first  goal. 

The  Reds  kick  off  from  the  centre,  and 
the  Blue  goal  is  closely  besieged,  several 
more  behinds  being  registered.  At  last  a 
Red  gets  a  “mark  ”  (fair  catch),  but  at  an 
awkward  angle  with  the  posts.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  try  for  goal,  but,  turning  round, 
with  a  clever  kick  he  drops  the  ball  into  the 


hands  of  a  friend  some  yards  farther  in 
front.  Then,  from  a  deliberate  place-kick, 
it  sails  fairly  between  the  posts,  and  the 
scores  are  equal. 

A  bell  is  rung  to  show  quarter-time,  ends 
are  changed,  and  the  game  proceeds.  At 
half-time  the  players  leave  the  field  for  ten 
minutes,  a  rest  being  the  more  necessary 
since  a  match  almost  always  lasts  for  two 
hours  of  actual  play.  The  game  is  a  simple 
one,  for  there  are  hardly  any  rules  beyond 
those  already  indicated.  As  has  been  said, 
the  umpire  throws  in  the  ball  whenever  it 
goes  out  of  bounds,  and  it  may  not  be 
touched  then  till  it  reaches  the  ground. 
Wilfully  kicking  out  of  bounds  is  punished 
by  a  “  mark  ”  given  to  the  other  side,  as  is 
also  any  attempt  at  rough  play.  Holding 
is  allowed  only  when  the  player  held  is 
carrying  the  ball,  pushing  (with  hand  or 
shoulder)  only  when  both  players  are  close 
on  the  ball.  Pushing  from  behind,  trip 
ping,  and  hacking,  are  entirely  forbidden, 
as  are  also  “  slinging  ”  (catching  by  neck 
or  shoulders  and  throwing  dowm),  “rabbit¬ 
ing  ”  (tripping  a  runner  by  stopping  before 
him),  and  the  fine  old  Rugby  practice  of 
“legging.”  Accidents  are  really  scarcer 
than  at  either  of  the  English  games,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  this  when  one 
sees  the  tremendous  leaps  that  are  taken  to 
get  a  mark. 

Goals  are  comparatively  easy  to  get ;  six 
goals  to  five,  or  eight  to  three,  being  an 
average  result.  This  is  of  course  due  to  the 
absence  of  a  cross-bar  and  of  any  off-side 
rule,  as  well  as  to  the  immense  number  of 
free-kicks  given,  either  as  a  penalty  or  as 
the  reward  of  a  catch. 

From  an  unprejudiced  point  of  view  the 
game  is  certainly  less  interesting  to  watch 
than  either  Association  or  Rugby.  There 
is  not  the  fine  science  of  the  former,  while, 
compared  with  the  latter  (which  it  much 
more  nearly  resembles),  some  of  the  altera¬ 
tions  made  cannot  be  regarded  as  improve¬ 
ments.  Tire  overworking  of  the  central 
umpire  can,  and  probably  soon  will,  be 
remedied  ;  the  clause  making  void  a  goal 
where  the  ball  goes  through  off-hand  or 
post  does  not  affect  the  general  play  ;  but 
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the  constant  “  knocking-on  ”  is  ugly  to 
watch  ;  and  the  perpetual  stopping  of  play 
for  a  “  mark  ”  is  no  doubt  the  great  blot  on 
the  game.  But  this  could  not  now  be  al¬ 
tered  without  changing  the  whole  character 
of  the  play  ;  “  little-marking  ”  gives  scope 
for  fine  combined  tactics,  and  in  a  good 
team  the  ball  goes  from  foot  to  hand  with 
machine-like  regularity.  Two  or  three 
years  back  five  yards  was  made  the  mini¬ 
mum  distance  for  a  catch,  but  the  rule  was 
very  unpopular,  and  soon  dropped  into 
disuse.  ‘  ‘  Long-marking  ”  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing,  and  the  brilliant  catches  con¬ 
stantly  effected,  even  where  two  or  three 


are  jumping  for  the  ball  at  the  same  time, 
form  one  of  the  prettiest  features  of  the 
o-ame.  But,  as  has  been  implied,  the 
delays  caused  by  the  continual  free-kicks 
counteract  the  fastness  given  to  the  play 
by  the  quick  throwing-in  from  out  of 
bounds  and  the  immediate  breaking-up  of 
anything  approaching  a  scrimmage. 

Such  as  the  game  is,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
its  popularity.  In  Australia,  even  more 
than  in  England,  Football  is  asserting  its 
right  to  Ire  called  the  national  game,  and 
an  ordinary  match  between  good  clubs 
attracts  as  many  spectators  as  an  inter¬ 
colonial  or  international  cricket-match, 


while  the  daily  papers  give  up  whole 
columns  to  Football  reports.  These  reports, 
by  the  way,  never  give  the  names  of  the 
full  team,  but  only  mention  those  who  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves  ;  very  often  one  man 
is  named  as  having  “  played  the  best  game 
of  the  forty.  ’  And  the  umpire  always 
comes  in  for  criticism,  favourable  or  other¬ 
wise. 

In  another  paper  something  may  be  said 
of  the  English  team  now  on  tour,  and  their 
plucky  attempt  to  play  the  Australian 
clubs  at  their  own  game. 

(THE  END.) 
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When  your  drawings  are  finished,  then 
make  the  wood  patterns  from  them, 
and  after  they  are  cast  you  can  go  on  with 
the  metal  work. 

All  the  patterns  should  be  very  carefully 
finished,  and  then  sandpapered,  and  either 
painted  with  a  coat  of  oil-colour  or  black- 
leaded  and  brushed  up  bright ;  you  will 
then  get  nice  clean  castings  from  them, 
.giving  very  little  trouble  to  work  up. 

The  framework  consists  of  two  sidepieces 
or  girders  one  inch  deep  and  half-inch  wide 
by  twenty-seven  inches  long. 

Figure  4  is  a  side  view,  with  its  section 
shown  at  B.  The  rear  end  A  is  rounded  off 
and  slit  with  the  saw'  to  take  the  bracket 
for  the  handrail  (Fig.  5).  All  castings 
require  trimming  more  or  less  with  a  rough 
file  before  filing  up  smooth,  as  the  rough 
■edges  are  generally  very  hard. 

When  quite  finished,  these  side-frames 
can  be  joined  together  by  tw7o  cross-frames 


A 


deep,  and  the  end  d  screwed  on  seven  and 
one-quarter  inches  from  the  forward  end  of 
frame  ;  they  must  be  spaced  just  sufficiently 


a  finish  like  enamel,  and  while  this  is  dry¬ 
ing  we  can  proceed  to  make  the  wheels. 
Now,  there  are  two  methods  of  doing  this, 


Fig.  6. 


apart  to  just  clasp  the  body  of  boiler,  which 
is  carrying  out  the  same  scale  of  proportion, 
six  inches  in  diameter. 

Building  the  boiler  will  be  a  later  event, 
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of  the  same  section,  and  eight  inches  long, 
by  means  of  screws. 

One  cross-frame  should  be  screwed  to  the 
extreme  forward  end,  and  the  next  nine 
and  six -eighths  inches  from  it,  as  at  A  and 


but  I  just  mention  the  size,  to  show  you 
the  position  to  enable  you  to  fix  the 
frame. 

The  top  and  edges  of  framework  may 
now  be  filed  smooth  and  polished  up,  and 


B  (Fig.  6),  which  is  a  top  view  of  the  frame¬ 
work.  You  can  also  screw  on  temporarily 
two  pieces  (c  and  D)  to  support  the  boiler. 
They  should  be  cut  from  some  sheet-brass 
about  one-eighth  thick,  and  the  ends  ham¬ 
mered  up  to  a  right  angle,  to  allow'  them  to 
be  screwed  on.  These  should  be  one  inch 


the  recessed  portions  on  either  side  painted 
with  a  coat  of  vermilion  ;  and,  as  this  is 
the  principal  colour  used  on  the  model,  take 
care  you  get  the  best,  as  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  brilliancy  of  that  and  the 
common  rubbish  sold  under  the  name. 

A  little  good  varnish  mixed  with  it  gives 


first  to  build  them  up  as  the  large  wheels 
are,  and  the  second  plan  is  to  cut  them  out 
with  a  frame  or  fretsaw. 

I  should  strongly  advise  you  to  take  the 
extra  trouble  of  building  them  properly,  for 
a  model  like  this  is  worth  while  finishing 
well,  and  when  made  is  more  perfect ;  but 
in  case  any  of  my  readers  should  wish  to 
cut  them  out,  I  will  first  explain  the  best 
method  of  doing  so  before  commencing  to 
build  them  properly.  First,  then,  you 
must  procure  some  thin  wood  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  just  suffi¬ 
cient  size  to  cut  the  w'heels  out  entire. 
Glue  three  pieces  of  these  together  for  each 
u'heel  face  to  face,  and  cross  the  grain  of 
the  wood,  so  that  the  grain  of  one  piece  lies 
in  a  different  direction  from  that  of  another ; 
then  place  them  aside  to  dry  under  a  heavy 
weight,  the  heavier  the  better  ;  this  makes 
a  much  stronger  wheel  than  a  single  thick 
piece  of  wood,  and  will  not  split. 

Whilst  it  is  drying,  you  can  cut  the  hubs 
or  central  portion  in  your  lathe.  Turn  out 
an  entire  one  as  for  a  built  wheel,  and  then 
saw  it  in  half,  and  glue  these  halves  on 
each  side.  The  wood  prepared  in  layers 
should  be  allowed  to  dry  for  twenty-four 
hours  before  touching  it,  and  when  com¬ 
pletely  dry  you  can  strike  out  the  w'heels 
with  a  pair  of  compasses. 

The  tw'o  forward  wheels  are  to  lie  nine 
and  six-eighths  inches  in  diameter,  and 
they  have  twelve  spokes.  The  rear  wheels 
have  fourteen  spokes,  and  are  thirteen  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter. 

When  marked,  carefully  cut  them  out 
with  a  fretsaw,  and  then  shape  up  the 
spokes  with  a  penknife  ;  finish  with  sand¬ 
paper,  and  then  glue  on  the  half-hubs,  as 
previously  mentioned,  at  the  centre  on  each 
side ;  allow  them  plenty  of  time  to  dry,  and 
then  drill  a  hole  through  for  the  axle  to 
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work  in,  and  the  wheels  only  require  a  coat 
of  paint  and  a  band  of  brass  or  thin  iron 
tacked  on  for  a  tyre  to  be  complete. 

That  is  one  way  of  doing  it,  and  now  we 
will  turn  our  attention  to  the  proper 
method. 

Turn  the  hubs  to  shape  in  the  lathe  ; 
beech  is  a  capital  wood  for  the  purpose. 
Fig.  7  gives  you  the  shape  to  turn  them. 


and  they  should  he  three  and  a  quarter 
inches  from  A  to  B,  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  part  (C), 
and  two  inches  at  B. 


A  brass  ring  (A  B)  should  be  hammered 
on  at  either  end  to  prevent  splitting. 

The  mortices  can  now  'be  marked  with  a 
lead-pencil,  so  that  their  ends  overlap  each 
other  as  shown.  These  can  be  easily  cut 
out  if  you  fix  a  small  drill  in  the  lathe  and 
then  drill  a  hole  at  either  end  of  each  mor¬ 
tice,  as  shown  by  the  black  dots,  and  the 
intervening  portion  cut  away  with  a  small 
I  chisel.  The  leading  wheels  will  require 
twelve,  and  the  rear  ditto  fourteen  mor¬ 
tices. 

The  spokes  are  to  be  cut  with  a  square 
shoulder  near  the  hub,  and  a  tenon  left  to 
fit  the  mortice.  At  the  other  end  of  spoke 
a  tenon  must  also  be  made  to  fit  a  hole 
drilled  in  the  felloe  or  rim  of  wheel. 

The  felloe  should  be  cut  in  sections  from 
an  half-inch  board.  You  should  arrange  to 
have  two  spokes  to  each  section,  as  in 
Fig.  8,  in  which  A  A  are  the  ends  of  spokes, 
and  B  B  small  holes  drilled  at  each  end  to 
carry  a  wooden  pin  or  fid  to  hold  them 
securely  together.  It  should  be  six-eighths 
of  an  inch  deep  from  c  to  D. 

For  the  tyre  cut  a  strip  of  sheet-iron  one- 
!  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  rivet  up  a 
Circle  slightly  smaller  in  diameter  than  the 
finished  wheel.  Then,  if  you  make  it  hot 
in  the  fire,  and,  whilst  hot,  slip  it  over  the 


wheel,  it  will,  in  cooling,  contract,  and 
hold  the  various  parts  all  firmly  in  place. 


This  can  be  further  secured  by  some  short 
brads  driven  through  some  holes  previously 
drilled  in  the  tyre.  The  central  hole  for 
axle  should  have  been  drilled  while  in  the 
lathe,  and  a  short  piece  of  brass  tubing 
may  now  be  driven  in  to  enable  it  to  run. 
easily  on  the  axle. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  MEDALS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY 


THE  SCINDE  MEDAL. 

“  T F  you  don’t  go,  I  must,”  said  the  Duke 
9  of  Wellington  to  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
and,  according  to  the  legend,  off  started  Sir 
Charles  instanter,  with  three  towels  bought 
from  the  hosier’s  at  Charing  Cross,  and  a 
cake  of  soap  purchased  from  the  chemist 
at  the  corner.  A  great  and  an  extraordinary 
man  was  Charles  Napier,  and  fortunate  cer¬ 
tainly  in  his  tombstone,  which  is  the  noblest 
ever  yet  erected  to  man,  as  those  who  visit 
Portsmouth  garrison  church  will  admit. 
There  is  the  effigy  in  granite,  unmistakably 
like  the  granite  man  who  saved  the  Indian 
empire  in  such  a  way  as  to  turn  its  fiercest 
enemies  into  friends,  and  make  them  as 
they  are  to-day,  the  loyalest  of  our  de¬ 
fenders.  A  tough  task  had  Charles  Napier 
with  the  Eeloochees,  but  he  beat  them,,  for, 
as  the  Beloochees  say  now,  “  lie  was  a 
man  !  ”  The  campaign  opened  with  Emaun 
Ghur — “one  of  the  most  curious  military 
feats  I  have  ever  known  to  be  performed,  or 
even  perused  an  account  of,  in  my  life,” 
said  the  Iron  Dirke  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  “  Sir  Charles  moved  his 
troops  through  the  desert  against  hostile 
forces,  he  had  his  guns  transported  under 
circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  in 
a  manner  the  most  extraordinary,  and  he 
cut  oft'  a  retreat  of  the  enemy,  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  for  them  ever  to  regain 
their  positions  ;  ”  and,  in  fact,  wrecked  the 
Ameer’s  plan  of  campaign.  At  Meeanee, 
on  the  17th  of  February,  1843,  he  com¬ 
pletely  outgeneralled  the  enemy,  and  at 
Hyderabad,  on  the  24th  of  March,  he  effec¬ 
tually  settled  the  uprising.  To  commemo¬ 
rate  which  curious  campaign  a  medal  was 
issued  on  rainbow -pattern  ribbon,  having- 
on  its  obverse  the  Queen’s  head,  with  the 
usual  “Victoria  regina,”  and  on  the 
reverse  the  words  “meeanee”  and  “HY¬ 
DERABAD,”  or  one  of  them,  in  case  the 
recipient  had  only  been  in  one  battle. 


By  AA".  J.  Gordon, 

Author  of  ‘  The  Colours  of  the  British  Army,”  etc.,  etc. 

PART  VI. 

THE  MAHARAJPOOR  STAR. 

The  same  year,  on  the  29th  of  December, 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Maharajpoor 
against  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  same  day, 


against  the  other  army  of  the  enemy,  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Punniar.  For  each  of 
these  victories  a  gun-metal  star  was  granted, 
six-pointed,  with  a  silver  centre,  on  which 
“Maharajpoor”  or  “Punniar”  was  en¬ 
graved,  and  the  star  was  hung  to  the  usual 
rainbow  ribbon. 


THE  SUTLEJ  MEDAL. 

This  was  granted  for  the  first  act  of  the- 
Sikh  AATar.  It  is  a  handsome  medal,  with 
the  Queen’s  head  as  usual  on  the  obverse, 


and  on  the  reverse  a  fine  figure  of  Victory 
holding  a  palm  and  laurel  quoit,  with  a 
trophy  of  weapons  at  her  feet.  Above  her 
is  written  “army  of  the  sutlej,”  with 
the  name  of  the  first  victory  at  which  the 
bearer  was  present,  in  the  exergue— say,  for 
instance,  “  moodkee,  1843.”  There  were 
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THE  CAPE  MEDAL. 


four  great  victories  in  this  campaign  under 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
and  the  medal  was  given  for  one  of  them 
and  the  clasps  for  the  rest,  so  that  the  full 
series  read,  “  moodkee,”  on  the  medal, 
and  clasps  for  Ferozeshuhur,  Aliwal,  and 
Sobraon.  The  ribbon  is  a  blue  one  with  red 
edges. 

THE  PUNJAB  MEDAL. 

This  was  granted  for  the  second  act  of  the 
Sikh  War.  It  has  a  blue  ribbon  with  a  yellow 
edging,  and  it  has  the  same  obverse  as  the 
other  ;  but  the  reverse  is  a  complicated  and 
not  unpleasing  design,  representing  the 
Sikhs  laying  down  their  arms  before  Lord 
Gough.  His  lordship  is  mounted  on  his 
favourite  charger,  and  behind  him,  with 
bayonets  fixed,  is  a  long  line  of  infantry, 
while  the  inevitable  palm-tree  appears  on 
a  distant  hill.  This  medal  has  three  clasps 
for  the  three  hardly-won  victories  of  Mool- 
tan  and  Chillianwallah  and  Goojerat,  where 
the  artillery  opened  the  battle,  and  poured 
destruction  on  the  foe  for  two  hours  and  a 
half  before  the  rest  of  the  army  was  put  to 
work.  The  medal  is  inscribed  “TO  the 
ARMY  OF  THE  PUNJAB,  1849.” 


The  Cape  Medal  was  announced  in 
November,  1854,  “to  commemorate  the 
success  of  her  Majesty’s  Forces  in  the  wars 
in  which  they  were  engaged  in  the  years 
1834-5,  1846-7,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
period  between  the  24th  of  December,  1850, 
and  the  6tli  of  February,  1853,”  which  suc¬ 
cesses  were  gained  under  great  difficulties, 
and  amid  complications  that  are  simply  in¬ 
describable.  The  same  medal  does  duty  for 
the  Basuto  and  Zulu  Wars  of  1877,  1878, 
and  1879.  Its  obverse  has  the  Queen’s 
head,  with  “victoria  REGINA,'”  and  its 
reverse  has  a  large  lion  rubbing  his  chin  on 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  characteristic  J 
shrub  of  the  district,  above  which  is  in-  | 
scribed  “south  Africa.”  The  ribbon  is 
yellow,  with  dark-blue  stripes — two  broad  j 
ones  near  the  edges  and  two  narrow  ones  in 
the  centre.  The  clasps  bear  the  date  of  the 
campaign,  not  the  name  of  a  particular  battle. 

THE  SECOND  INDIAN  MEDAL. 

This  has  on  the  obverse  the  customary 
Queen’s  head,  and  on  the  reverse  a  short 


standing  figure  of  Victory  (not  unlike  the 
Queen),  crowning  a  nude  mutton-chop- 
whiskered  warrior,  seated  on  nothing  in 
particular,  with  the  lotos  in  the  exergue. 
Its  ribbon  is  striped  blue  and  bright  scarlet, 
and  it  was  given  for  minor  campaigns  since 
1852,  so  that  its  clasps  are  rather  miscel¬ 
laneous.  They  are  for  Pegu  (second  Bur¬ 
mese  War,  in  1S52)  ;  Persia  (Persian  War 
of  1856-57) ;  North-west  Frontier  (Mohmund 
Campaign  of  1S63-64);  Umbeyla,  Bhootan, 
Looshai,  Perak,  Jowaki,  Naga,  and  Bur- 
rnali  1885-S7. 

THE  NEW  ZEALAND  MEDAL. 

This  is  a  much  more  satisfactory  piece  of 
work ;  on  the  obverse  is  the  head  of  the 
Queen,  veiled  and  crowned,  with  the  in¬ 
scription,  “VICTORIA  D.  G.  BRITT.  REG. 
F.  D.  ;  ”  and  on  the  reverse  “  1846  TO 
1866  ”  in  a  laurel  wreath,  round  which  is 
the  motto,  “  new  Zealand.  virtutis 
HONOR.”  Its  ribbon  is  blue,  with  a  broad 
red  stripe  in  the  middle.  It  was  given  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  for  services  rendered 
in  the  Maori  wars. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  CRUISE  IN  A  EIVE-TONNER. 

By  E.  E.  Cuthell. 

PART  II. 


he  little  fleet  of  trawlers  from  Poole 
were  scudding  up  the  harbour  on  their 
return  from  their  night’s  work,  their  copper- 
brown  sails  forming  a  delicious  patch  of 
colour  against  the  fir  woods  on  the  opposite 
shore,  when  I  put  my  head  out  of  the 
hatchway  next  morning.  There  was  every 
Inducement  to  get  up.  One’s  morning  tub 
Jay  close  and  handy,  shimmering  and 
sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  and  looking  de¬ 
ceptively  warm.  Overboard  one  went ! 
Ugh  !  the  first  shock  was  chilly,  but  the 
next  moment  it  was  delicious.  The  coffee 
brewed,  the  rashers  cooked,  we  planted  a 
little  table  between  the  benches  in  the  well, 
and  ate  our  breakfast  in  the  open  air  to 
.enjoy  the  view. 

Poole  Harbour  is  forty  miles  round  ;  the 
River  Frome,  from  the  Dorsetshire  downs, 
and  Dorchester  and  Wareham,  flows  into  it 
on  the  north-west.  The  ancient  city  of 
Poole  lies,  like  a  west-country  Venice,  on 
promontories,  islands,  and  lagoons,  to  the 
north.  In  the  centre  of  the  harbour — or 
rather  haven,  it  ought  to  be  called  (it  is  as 
large  as  Milford  Haven) — are  three  islands, 
two  mere  sandhills,  and  uninhabited  ;  the 
third,  some  six  miles  round,  Branksea,  or 
Brownsea  Island.  It  is  the  property  of  the 
Right  Hon.  George  Cavendish  Bentinck, 
contains  two  or  three  clusters  of  cottages,  a 
half-dismantled  castle,  a  church,  and  the 
owner’s  country  house,  and  is  laid  out 
charmingly,  in  park-like  meadows  and  wild 
fir  woods  and  glades.  Poole  Harbour  winds 
and  trends  and  wanders  into  numberless 
bays  (lakes  is  the  local  name),  creeks,  and 
minor  estuaries.  The  scenery  is  charming, 
and  intensely  Scotch.  The  backbone  of 
the  Purbeck  Downs  rises  westward  into  the 
bold  knolls  of  Creech  Barrow  and  Flowers 
Hill.  Below .  them  the  country  rolls  for 
miles  wild,  roadless,  and  uncultivated,  a 
harmony  of  purple  and  gold,  broken,  as  with 
shadows,  with  dark  pine  woods.  Seen  at 
high  tide,  the  vast  expanse  of  water  seems 
to  invite  one  to  sail  over  its  bosom  and  ex¬ 
plore  the  beautiful  depths  and  recesses. 
Low  water,  however,  tells  a  different  tale, 
and  shows  how  delusive  and  impossible 


would  have  been  the  attempt,  except  in  one 
of  the  flat-bottomed  punts,  locally  called 
“cernoos.”  For  Poole  Harbour  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  shallow,  only  navigable  for  ships  in  a 
certain  deep  channel,  carefully  buoyed  and 
dredged  up  to  Poole  and  Wareham.  For 
smaller  craft  there  are  various  smaller 
waterways,  meandering  at  low  tide  through 
meadows  of  oozy  black  mud  covered  with 
deceptive  green  weed,  the  haunt  of  the 
cormorant  (locally,  shag),  the  wild  duck, 
and  the  heron.  But  woe  to  any  uninitiated 
one  who  attempts  to  thread  them  at  high 
tide  unpiloted.  He  will  infallibly  stick 
high  and  dry. 

After  breakfast  we  took  the  dingey  and 
landed  on  Branksea  Island,  at  the  steps  of 
what  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  who  is  great 
on  Italian  art,  calls  the  “Piazza  di  Gas¬ 
tello.”  Branksea  Castle  consists  of  a  red¬ 
brick  Elizabethan  keep,  into  which  a  recent 
owner  added  a  pseudo-Gothic  front  of  stone- 
mullioned  windows.  Sir  Christopher  Hat¬ 
ton,  of  terpsichorial  memory,  was  Governor 
of  Branksea  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time ; 
and  there  were  passages  of  arms  between 
him  and  the  burgesses  of  Poole,  both  parties 
claiming  the  right  of  levying  dues  on  the 
ships  entering  the  harbour,  who  naturally 
objected  to  pay  twice.  The  castle  is  a  fine 
building  of  several  storeys,  containing  vast 
panelled  halls  and  oak  staircases.  About 
forty  years  ago  it  re-echoed  with  mirth  and 
merry-making,  under  the  rule  of  Colonel 
Waugh,  the  then  king  of  the  island.  He 
had  discovered  on  the  island  a  rich  vein  of 
white  potter’s  clay,  such  as  is  used  at 
Meissen  for  Dresden  china,  and  which  for 
some  time  was  most  lucrative.  Colonel 
Waugh  reclaimed  a  hundred  acres  from  the 
mud,  planted  the  sand  hills,  and  added  his 
mullions  to  the  old  pile,  which  he  filled 
with  guests.  But  in  an  evil  day  a  similar  , 
clay  pit  was  found  on  the  mainland, 
whence,  to  the  present  time,  it  is  carried  i 
up  to  the  Doulton  Works  at  Lambeth,  with 
less  difficulty  than  from  the  island.  So  the 
Branksea  Island  Pottery  Company  went 
smash,  the  little  groups  of  cottages  became  j 
deserted,  the  castle  remained  unfinished, 


and  Colonel  Waugh  was  heard  of  no  more. 
Sic  transit. 

From  disturbing  the  rats  in  the  old  oak 
walls  we  passed  out  on  to  the  terrace, 
through  the  long  conservatories,  to  the 
bathing-turrets  on  the  Venetian-like  steps. 
Everywhere  Mr.  Bentinck  has  scattered 
with  a  lavish  hand  the  statues,  fountains, 
baths,  bas-reliefs,  and  sculptures,  which  he 
brings  hither  by  the  shipload,  and  some  of 
which  lie  still  in  their  wooden  cases  on  the 
quay.  All  this  gives  an  Italian  air  to  Brank- 
sea  Island,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  balmy 
climate,  the  pines,  and  ilexes,  and  rhodo¬ 
dendrons  with  which  it  is  covered.  Then, 
across  the  bowling-green,  we  climbed  the 
steep  grass  slope  to  the  cliff,  where,  under 
the  pine-trees,  lie  rusting  four  small  cannon, 
marked  with  the  Tudor  rose.  From  this 
battery  Sir  Christopher’s  lieutenant  fired  at 
and  sunk  a  recalcitrant  brig  that  would  not 
pay  toll,  bringing  down  upon  himself 
thereby  a  wigging  from  Queen  Bess  herself. 
Down,  again  we  came,  and  across  a  meadow 
presided  over  by  the  statue  of  a  Roman 
senator  in  a  toga,  looking  like  a  midday 
ghost,  to  the  little  fir-covered  sand-knoll  on 
which  the  church  stands.  This  is  of  mo¬ 
dern  Gothic,  dim  and  artistic,  with  Floren¬ 
tine  altar  and  candelabra,  and  a  crucifixion 
in  the  baptistery  under  the  tower,  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  by  Murillo.  Behind  the  villa, 
inhabited  by  the  family  when  in  residence 
on  the  island,  we  came  suddenly  in  the 
pine  woods  on  a  delicious  little  Italian  gar¬ 
den.  a  sheltered  nook  embosomed  in  banks 
of  rhododendrons.  A  picturesque  garden- 
house,  with  a  wide  verandah,  looked  on  to 
a  gnarled,  wide-spreading  ilex  and  an  old 
fountain,  presided  over  by  a  nymph,  by 
which  one  half-expected  to  see  a  fawn 
sporting.  It  was  like  a  bit  out  of  the  Bor- 
gliese  gardens. 

The  rest  of  the  island,  through  which  we 
now  took  a  walk  of  some  two  miles,  was 
like  Scotland — tall  firs,  woods,  heathery 
wind-swept  sand-cliffs  sloping  to  the  >ea, 
but  all  quite  as  lovely  in  their  way; 
Indeed,  Branksea,  so  comparatively  un¬ 
known  and  unvisited,  may  well  take  rank 


as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  British 
isles. 

After  lunch  we  took  up  the  anchor,  and 
•cautiously  wended  our  devious  way  up  to 
Poole  Quay,  and  did  not  stick  on  the  mud. 
Poole  is  a  very  old  town.  King  John  set 
out  thence  on  an  abortive  expedition  to 
France,  and  it  was  the  metropolis  when 
Corfe  Castle  was  a  southern  Windsor.  In 
later  years  it  acquired  an  unenviable  noto¬ 
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riety  as  the  headquarters  of  buccaneers,  and 
of  their  successors,  the  smugglers,  as  says 
the  old  rhyme, 

“  If  Poole  were  a  fish-pond,  and  the  men  of  Poole 
fish, 

And  the  de’il  went  a-fishing,  he’d  get  a  good  dish.’’ 

A  hundred  years  ago  it  was  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Newfoundland  Cod  Fishery 
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Company.  The  merchants  sometimes 
cleared  as  much  as  a  thousand  pounds  a 
voyage,  and  erected  for  themselves  stately 
Georgian  mansions  in  the  narrow,  slum- 
mery  streets  which  we  came  upon  as  we 
prowled  about  the  town,  laying  in  stores  of 
fresh  bread,  meat,  and  milk.* 

At  Poole  the  “Boy’s  Own  Lifeboat — No.  2,”  is 
stationed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  OPEN  COLUMN. 


DAYBREAK  FROM  LEITH  HILL. 

IT  was  the  hottest  night  we  had  had  all  through 
this  cold  and  wet  July  of  1888,  following  a  close, 
hot  day.  Earnestly  I  had  tried  to  get  to  sleep— hut 
in  vain  One  by  one  the  blanket  and  sheets  had  de¬ 
parted  ;  now  the  last  sheet  followed  its  fellows,  and, 
impelled  by  a  sudden  impulse,  I  went  after  the  sheet. 
Going  to  the  window,  I  found  there  was  just  enough 
light  to  show  the  hands  of  my  watch  pointing  to 
half-past  one.  It  was  a  beautiful  night ;  stars  in 
plenty  gemmed  the  clear  sky  overhead.  In  twenty 
minutes  I  was  out  on  the  road,  tramping  through 
the  long,  straggling  village  of  “  I'he  Holmwood,” 
bound  for  Leith  Hill.  How  refreshing  was  the  cool 
night  air  as  it  gently  stirred  past  me  !  How  still 
and  quiet  lay  the  common,  the  vales  and  hills  around 
darkly  shrouded  by  the  brooding  wings  of  night. 
Here  and  there  gleamed  a  solitary  light,  perhaps 
from  the  window  of  some  sick-chamber.  Now  the 
sharp  challenge  of  a  dog,  startled  by  my  steps,  broke 
the  stillness,  inquiring  “How  now;  what’s  all  the 
row  about  ? "  while  some  ducks  by  the  roadside 
gravely  endorsed  the  inquiry  with  a  sagacious 
“  Quite  right ;  quite  right.” 

But  soon  I  left  the  high  road,  and  turned  off  into 
a  path  which  wandered  along  the  edge  of  fields  fra¬ 
grant  with  hay,  and  wound  tortuously  up  through 
copses  and  woods  that  clothed  the  hillside.  The 
country  rises  steadily  right  up  to  Leith  Hill,  about 
two  ndles  distant.  Here  care  was  needful  in  choos¬ 
ing  the  path,  for  the  interlacing  boughs  and  leaves 
overhead  shut  out  the  pale,  cold  light  of  the  stars, 
and  still  further  increased  the  gloom.  As  I  climbed 
higher  I  became  aware  that,  early  as  I  was— it  was 
just  after  2  a.m. — the  dawn  was  before  me.  Low 
down  in  the  east  shone  a  soft,  silvery  radiance ;  a 
dark  bank  of  clouds  girdled  the  base  of  the  dome  of 
heaven,  and  just  on  the  eastern  horizon  this  light 
shone  through  and  transformed  them  into  glisten¬ 
ing  gates  of  pearl — fit  entrance  for  the  Prince  of  Day. 
Across  these  shining  gates  stretched  a  thin  band  of 
blue-black  clouds,  seeming  like  the  bar  that  fastened 
them,  and  as  yet  shut  out  the  sun ;  while  a  little 
above  them  light  floating  wisps  of  cloud,  all  bathed 
in  the  silvery  light,  fashioned  themselves  in  fancy  as 
white-winged  angels  heralding  the  approach  of  day. 

The  top  of  that  hill  at  last !  Now  over  the  stile, 
and  through  Coldharbour — certainly  at  this  hour  j 
true  to  its  name  ;  the  long,  deep  valley  between  the 
hills,  down  which  the  village  looks,  is  swathed  in 
thick  white  mists.  A  rough  track  then  leads  up  a 
gradual  ascent  over  rugged  wastes,  covered  with 
furze  and  purpling  heather  and  the  small  whortle¬ 
berry  shrubs — their  black  fruit  just  ripening — till  in 
the  dim  light  the  battlemented  tower  on  the  summit 
of  Leith  Hill  looms  up  indistinctly  in  front.  A  short, 
steep  climb,  and  I  am  right  up  to  it— “  nearly  1,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,”  to  quote  the  inevit¬ 
able  guide-book.  The  same  authority  tells  me  that 
from  here  may  be  obtained  “  one  of  the  finest  views 
in  England— perhaps  in  Europe  ;  ”  and  so  I  have 
proved  on  a  bright,  clear  day.  But  now,  at  this 
early  hour,  lying  as  if  asleep,  wrapped  in  the  dim 
and  misty  darkness,  how  weird,  how  almost  deathly, 
was  the  scene  that  lay  so  far  beneath  !  The  hill  it¬ 
self  might  now  be  well  called  “Lethe”  Hill  ;  it  lay 
like  the  sleeping  princess  waiting  for  the  kiss  that 
should  banish  the  gloom  of  night,  and  bring  it  back 
to  light  and  life.  Below,  nothing  could  be  clearly 
seen  ;  over  the  shoulder  of  a  falling  hill  rose  the 
broken  crests  of  some  ragged  pines  ;  a  lake  gleamed 
mistily  far  off  on  the  plain  ;  and  towards  the  west  a 
•slumbering range  of  hills  could  just  be  distinguished. 

But  what  of  the  dawn?  Facing  about,  I  see  that 
now  the  gates  of  pearl  have  become  the  gates  of 
.gold,  though  they  have  not  yet  opened  their  shining 
portals  to  the  sun.  Dark  clouds  are  moving  up 
thickly  on  both  sides,  and  the  powers  of  darkness 
seem  preparing  to  dispute  the  coming  of  the  armies 
of  light.  In  vain  is  all  resistance.  Soon,  lightly 
leaping  over  the  barriers,  line  after  line  of  light 
speeds  across  the  sky,  driving  the  gloom  and  dark¬ 
ness  before,  and  reaching  right  over  to  “the  gates  of 
the  west,"  which  open  to  let  the  vanquished  pass. 
Above 

“  The  stars  brightly  die,  whose  death  is  day  ;  ’’ 

and  soon  the  clouds  that  cross  that  blue  arch  blush 
sweetly  under  the  touch  of  “rosy-fingered  morn.” 
Right  overhead  detached  cloudlets,  lit  up  by  the  first 
jays  of  the  sun,  glow  like  fragments  of  the  Golden 


Fleece.  It  is  day  on  the  plains  of  heaven — and  soon 
the  plains  of  earth  too  arise  from  their  slumber. 
The  mists,  like  shadowy  ghosts,  gather  and  melt 
away;  night  vanishes,  and  all  lies  beautiful  in  the 
fresh  morning  light. 

Now  the  numberless  voices  of  Nature  begin  to  hail 
the  day.  Up  from  the  dewy  grass  rises  the  first  sky¬ 
lark,  soaring  aloft  and  joyously  trilling  forth  his 
carol,  till  eye  can  follow  him  no  farther.  The  signal 
has  been  given,  and  immediately  the  chorus  of  the 
birds  commences  in  earnest  ;  but  no  nightingale 
could  I  hear — have  we  drowned  him?  The  fust 
train  steams  merrily  up  the  line  from  Horsham  ; 
pigeons  start  off  from  the  woods  to  get  breakfast  for 
their  clamouring  young.  Blue  spirals  of  smoke 
lightly  curl  up  from  the  chimneys  of  villages  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  plain  ;  cocks  crowing,  and  dogs  bark¬ 
ing,  salute  and  answer  one  another  all  round  ;  every¬ 
thing  proclaims  that  the  world  is  now  wide-awake. 
The  way  home  lay  over  the  moor  again,  where,  as  I 
approached,  rabbits,  and  occasionally  a  pheasant, 
scuttled  off  through  the  glistening  heather,  and 
many  an  early  blackbird  was  picking  up  the  worm. 
Then  through  an  avenue  of  stately  pines  that 
wreathed  the  forehead  of  a  lofty  ridge,  and  so  down 
into  The  Holmwood  once  more.  viatok. 


A  FEW  PECULIARITIES  OF  ENGLISH 
PRONUNCIATION. 

riMlE  question  of  the  proper  method  of  pronun- 
JL  ciation  in  any  language  is  not  by  any  means  a 
simple  one.  In  every  country  the  farther  one  gets 
from  the  metropolis  the  more  noticeable  is  the 
variety  in  pronunciation  caused  by  the  use  of  dia¬ 
lects,  in  some  instances  possibly,  more  correct  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  bygone  tongue  than  what  is  com¬ 
monly  accepted  as  the  classical  pronunciation. 
Again,  in  the  metropolis  itself  a  peculiar  form  of 
pronunciation,  called  in  England  “  Cockney,”  has  its 
place,  and  in  some  of  its  turns  is  quite  as  remarkable 
as  any  provincial  patois  of  the  northern  or  western 
counties.  It  is  true  that  the  railway  and  the  spread 
of  general  education  are  altering  all  this.  In  most 
provincial  towns  what  might  be  called  London  Eng¬ 
lish  is  spoken  ;  and  even  in  the  heart  of  the  good  old 
Sussex  country,  where  I  was  brought  up,  the  folk 
seem  to  be  leaving  off  the  broad,  soft  pronunciation 
which  always  sounds  so  agreeable,  just  as  they  are 
leaving  off  that  most  comfortable  and  picturesque 
garment,  the  smock-frock.  Every  man  and  youth 
wore  them  when  I  was  a  boy ;  now  you  might  go  all 
through  our  village  and  only  see  one  or  two.  It  is 
not,  however,  of  provincial  peculiarities  that  I  am 
thinking  just  now,  but  of  those  odd  irregularities 
which  must  make  the  English  language  a  horror  to 
any  unfortunate  foreigner  who  tries  to  learn  it. 

i’he  method  is  not  clear,  by  any  means  ;  if  there  is  a 
reason  applicable  to  one  word  it  is  not  applicable  to 
the  next ;  in  fact,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  formulate  a 
rule,  so  many  and  varied  exceptions  arise  at  once. 
Take  for  example  the  word  word.  Yrou  pronounce 
it  wurd  ;  yet  put  s  in  front,  what  is  the  word  now  ? 
You  pronounce  it  sord  ;  yet,  again,  why  ?  If  the 
word  were  sworn,  you  would  say  sworn  ;  then  why 
not  say  sword?  And,  once  more,  how  can  HEARD 
and  word  be  pronounced  in  the  same  way  ?  and  yet 
you  cannot  detect  the  difference  even  in  a  most 
finished  speaker.  Why  should  hear  spell  hear,  if 
heard  is  heard  ?  Why  not  heered  ?  But  heart  is 
heart ;  why  not,  then,  HEARD,  hard  ?  Is  it  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  to  a  foreigner  that  tear  spells  teer 
or  tare,  but  that  bear  cannot  be  drunk,  and  that  a 
pear  does  not  sit  in  Parliament,  while  an  omnibus 
conductor  will  not  accept  his  fear  in  payment  of 
his  ride,  nor  refuse  a  rear  coin  if  it  is  offered.  But  i 
to  return  to  that  curious  letter  o  with  which  we  j 
stalled,  and  which,  perhaps,  is  the  source  of  some  of 
the  most  singular  pronunciations.  How  do  you  pro-  j 
nounce  both  ? — both  ;  yes,  so  do  I !  But  why  then  j 
not  MOTH,  moth?  Why  not  BROTH,  broth?  But  we 
say  moth  and  brawth ;  it  may  be  said  that  very  par¬ 
ticular  people  pronounce  broth,  but  I  think  that  j 
sounds  pedantic.  Of  course,  if  er  follows,  broth-er  ! 
will  spell  brother,  clearly :  no,  no,  we  pronounce  I 
that  brutlier,  perhaps  because  moth  with  er  added 
is  mttther,  not  mother — and  yet  BOTH  with  ER  added 
is  bother  !  How  it  must  bother  the  poor  foreigner  !  j 
Perhaps  the  most  difficult  combination  of  letters 
for  him  is  ough.  How  is  he  to  pronounce  such  an  j 
unusual  association?  He  kuows  bough  is  pro-  I 


I  nounced  bow  (although  he  may  have  been  told  that 
I  this  last  word  is  pronounced  bo,  and  means  some¬ 
thing  totally  different) ;  is  he  right,  then,  in  arguing 
that  cough  spells  cow?  Of  course  not,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  old  school  joke  of  the  Frenchman  who 
replied,  when  asked  after  his  health,  that  “he  was 
unwell ;  had  long  time  a  cow  in  his  box.”  But 
rough  will  be  row?  No,  ruff  is  our  pronunciation 
of  that.  But  put  a  t  in  front;  what  is  the  woid 
now  ?  Trawf  !  Some  people  will  say  tro,  but  they 
are  in  a  minority.  They  probably  are  guided  by 
though,  which  does  spell  tho  !  Where  are  we  now? 
Let  us  add  T  to  the  last  word,  and  try  again. 
Thought,  that  must  spell  thote  ;  no — well,  thawft ; 
no  again — well,  thowt ;  that  is  one  way  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  word,  but  you  must  go  into  the  wilds 
of  Devon  to  hear  that.  Perhaps  it  is  thuft  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  rough  ;  no,  we  pronounce  it  thawt !  Let  us 
go  back  to  THOUGH,  and  add  an  R  ;  does  that  make 
thraw  ?  No,  and  we  don’t  make  throw  of  it  either— 
we  call  that  word  throo.  Then  of  course  trough 
spells  troo— no,  no,  that  is  not  true. 

One  more  example ;  many  more  might  be  given, 
but  I  will  not  weary  your  patience  witli  instances, 
only  opening  the  gate  to  you  of  a  broad  field,  where 
you  may  amuse  yourself  as  long  as  you  will.  Take 
our  last  word  through,  and  add  one  more  letter — 
that  oddity  o  — and  what  have  we  ?  a  word  we  call 
thiiru.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  spell  as  pronounced  : 
what  must  the  poor  foreigner  think?  Put  yourself 
in  his  place,  my  boy,  and  be  thankful  to  God  that  He 
has  made  you  an  English  boy,  to  whom  bravery  and 
honesty  come  as  naturally  as  a  correct  pronunciation 
of  these  odd  freaks  of  spelling.  H.  A.  L.  s. 

[There  are  differences  in  the  sounds  of  some  of  the 
words  here  given  as  identical,  but  not  perhaps  as 
they  are  ordinarily  pronounced  by  the  imperfectly 
educated. — Ed.j 

“AUDI  ALTERAM  PARTEM  ” 

1.— LETTER  FROM  TOMMY. 

Who,  when  I  first  came  back  to  school, 

Taught  me  to  dread  his  massive  rule, 

And  said  I  was  a  “little  fool”? 

My  master ! 

Who,  if  I  j  ust  inquire  why, 

When  Billy  Hawkins  makes  me  cry, 

I  get  the  lines — sets  me  on  high  ? 

My  master  ! 

Who  keeps  me  in  both  noon  and  night, 

And  makes  me  in  a  sorry  plight, 

For  each  mistake,  however  slight  ? 

My  master  ! 

Who,  when  I  try  to  shirk  the  drill, 

Or  when  engaged  in  hostile  “  mill,” 

The  room  with  howlings  makes  me  fill? 

My  master ! 

Who  makes  my  life  a  perfect  craze. 

And  fills  my  head  with  misty  haze. 

Of  “  bosh,”  for  which  my  pater  pays? 

My  master ! 


2.— LETTER  FROM  HIS  MASTER. 
Who  comes  in  school  with  cap  oil  head, 
And  sees  how  heavy  lie  can  tread. 

And  makes  me  wish  that  I  were  dead  ? 

My  pupil : 

Who  my  antipathies  divines. 

As  if  he  on  quicksilver  dines, 

And  grumbles  at  a  hundred  lines? 

My  pupil : 


[Who 


f>oyV  Ovffo  Pkpef. 


Who  writes  about  amorum  hie, 

Of  fever  (school)  is  ever  sick, 

And  bellows  when  he  gets  the  stick? 

My  pupil ! 


Who  brings  those  pretty  little  notes 
From  dearest  ma,  who  on  him  dotes, 

“  He  too  much  time  to  work  devotes  ’’ 
My  pupil ! 


•> 


Thus  our  list  of  43  names  in  our  number 
of  Dec.  11th,  1886,  has  now  increased  to  52, 
since  the  following  names  have  been  added  : 
— H.  J.  C.  Andrews,  K.  N.  Frankenstein, 
B.  G.  Laws,  C.  Planck,  J.  W.  Abbott,  C. 
H.  W  heeler,  A.  F.  Mackenzie,  A.  H. 
Bobbins,  and  A.  Campo 
Besides  these  52  collections,  and  the  three 


An  Inceptor  of  the  B.  0.  1.  “Through  Fire 

and  Through  Water”  appeared  in  the  fourth 
volume  in  the  parts  for  May,  June,  July,  August, 
September,  and  October,  1882.  We  cannot  supply 
the  parts,  as  they  are  out  of  print.  2.  Yes  ;  to¬ 
bacco  is  cheaper  in  France.  It  is  there  a  Govern¬ 
ment  monopoly.  3.  The  work  is  a  mystery,  but  it 
is  affirmed  that  Foreign  Office  clerks  have  a  more 
exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  “Times"  newspaper 
—including  the  advertisements— than  those  of  any 
other  Government  Department. 


Who  of  my  life ’s  the  perfect  bane. 

And  worries  me  till  I’m  insane, 

Who— “  Smith  !  here  ;  you  go  for  the  cane  ! 

Oh  !  drat  that  pupil !  ” 


CHESS. 


(' Continued  from  page  31.) 

Problem  No.  223. 

By  0.  Schulz. 


large  miscellaneous  collections,  edited  by 
Alexandre,  Lange,  and  Miles,  and  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  issue  of  Feb.  12,  1887,  there 
are  four  national  collections,  namely  : — 

American  Chess  Nuts.  New  York,  1868. 
2,393  problems  on  diagrams  by  216  com¬ 
posers. 

English  Chess  Problems.  London,  1876. 
608  problems  by  62  composers. 

Nordiske  Skakproblemer.  Ivjobenhavn, 
1879.  214  problems  by  33  composers. 

Ceske  Ulohy  Sachove.  Praha,  1887.  322 
problems  by  43  composers. 


S.  H.  Wells.— 1.  The  specimen  is  a  piece  of  granite, 
with  the  characteristic  minerals— quartz,  mica,  and 
felspar,  well  shown  ;  but  we  cannot  tell  you  where 
it  came  from,  nor  could  any  one  else  with  certainty. 
2.  A  geological  hammer  would  cost  you  about 
half-a-crown.  You  could  get  one  from  Gregory,  of 
Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square ;  or  Cooke,  of 
Museum  Street ;  or  Henson,  of  the  Quadrant ;  or 
any  natural  history  shop.  Tool-makers  seldom  sell 
them  ;  but  you  can  get  them  from  Buck,  of  Hol- 
born  Viaduct ;  Melhuish,  of  Fetter  Lane ;  and 
Holtzapfel,  of  Charing  Cross.  3.  Geological  maps 
you  get  from  Stanford.  Charing  Cross. 

Frank  and  Daisy. — Your  specimens  arrived  da¬ 
maged,  and  there  was  not  enough  of  each  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  identification.  Y'ou  should  not  only  send 
the  flower,  but  a  bit  of  the  stem  with  a  few  of  the- 
leaves  on  it,  and  a  seed-vessel  if  you  have  it.  How¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  specimens  seems  to  be  melam- 
pyrum,  and  the  other  one  of  the  cranesbills. 


Campo’s  Problems. 

For  more  than  a  century  we  have  been 
indebted  to  Italian  masters  for  ingenious 
productions  on  the  chessboard,  and  for  the 
publication  of  them  in  books.  These  old 
masters  were  E.  del  Rio,  who  issued  a  book 
in  1750  ;  G.  Lolli,  in  1763  ;  C.  Cozio,  in 
1766,  and  D.  L.  Ponziani,  in  1769.  Then 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  publication  until 
the  last  fifty  years,  when  chess  columns 
have  appeared  in  various  periodicals,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  illustrated  weekly  papers,  and 
since  September,  1875,  there  has  been  issued 
monthly  the  “Nuova  Rivista  degli  Scacchi,” 
now  published  at  Livorno.  In  1878,  G.  B. 
Yalle,  of  Spezia,  published  “  100  Prohlemi 
di  Scacchi,”  and  in  1887,  Achille  Campo,  of 
Palermo,  issued  a  “Raccolta  di  120  Pro- 
blemi  di  Scacchi,”  which  are  of  an  easy  and 
simple  construction,  and  are  not  distin¬ 
guished  by  that  variety  of  play  which  we 
find  in  the  Bohemian,  German,  Danish, 
English,  and  American  problems.  A  speci¬ 
men  of  Campo’s  power  is  : — 

Problem  No.  224. 

White,  K — K  Kt  7  ;  Rs — Q  B  5  and  Q  4  ; 
Bs — Q  Kt  8  and  K  2  ;  Kt — Q  B  sq.  ;  P.s — 
Q  R  3,  Q  R  4,  Q  3,  K  B  5,  and  K  Kt  6. 
Black,  K— K  4  ;  Ps— Q  B  3,  Q  2.  Q  3,  Q  4, 
and  K  6.  (11  +  6  =  17  pieces.)  White 

mates  in  three  (3)  moves. 


CotiTsponkitce. 


Indian  Chief. — You  can  get  “  Laxton's  Price  Book” 
through  any  bookseller. 

H.  Kenyon.— 1.  Already  answered.  2.  Messrs.  Mel¬ 
huish.  of  Fetter  Lane,  E.c.,  will  send  you  price  list 
of  lathes  on  application. 

A  Collector. — We  have  seen  no  albums  specially 
sold  for  postmarks,  but  the  cheap  plain  stamp 
albums  do  very  well.  The  best  plan  is  to  make 
your  own,  as  if  you  Were  making  your  own  stamp 
album,  liaviug  a  series  of  squares  on  the  page,  and 
every  page  devoted  to  a  country. 

H.  H.  W.  —  1.  There  is  nothing  better  on  cardboard 
modelling  than  our  articles.  2.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  been  to  sea  to  build  a  model-yacht.  Get 
Grosvenor's  “Model  Yachts,”  price  five  shillings, 
from  L.  U.  Gill,  170,  Strand,  and  try.  If  you  can 
get  our  second  volume,  do  so.  The  articles  on 
model-yacht  building  are  by  a  well-known  autho¬ 
rity,  Mr.  Ashworth,  and  render  the  purchase  of  a 
book  unnecessary. 

T.  R.— There  is  no  such  place  as  Mount  Hercules  in 
New  Guinea,  nor  any  such  mountain.  The  state¬ 
ment  is  pure  fiction,  and  was  first  made  in  a 
romance,  the  plot  of  which  took  an  adventurous 
exploring  party  to  the  island. 

Turps. — There  are  several  articles  on  Waterproofing 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  “Workshop  Receipts,’’ 
published  by  E.  F.  Spon,  of  125,  Strand.  It  costs 
five  shillings. 

Electrician. — What  you  want  is  a  manual  of  tele¬ 
graphy.  There  is  a  “  Handbook  of  the  Telegraph,” 
by  R.  Bond,  price  three  shillings,  published  by 
Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co.,  which  might 
suit  you  ;  but  we  kuow  of  no  such  complete  work 
as  you  mention. 

Meteorology  . — Y”ou  could  not  do  better  than  start 
with  Mr.  R.  H.  Scott’s  “Meteorology,”  and  the 
Hon.  Ralph  Abercromby’s  “Weather,”  both  pub¬ 
lished  at  five  shillings  in  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul’s 
International  Scientific  series. 

Chalky,  who  “measures  a  little  too  much  round  his 
stomach,"  is  recommended  not  to  eat  so  much.  If 
for  “stomach”  we  are  to  read  “chest,”  we  con¬ 
gratulate  him,  and  trust  that,  so  far  from  “lessen¬ 
ing  ”  it,  he  will  increase  it.  No  boy  can  be  too 
broad-chested. 

S.  R.  Harrison. —1.  They'  become  magistrates  for 
the  borough.  2.  Write  to  the  editor  of  “Church 
Bells.”  The  changes  are  most  elaborate.  The 
hooks  are  not  sold  by  ordinary  musicsellers. 

E.  and  R  —  1,  Messrs.  S.  W.  Silver  and  Co.,  Sun 
Court,  Cornhill,  publish  a  book  on  the  subject. 
2.  “An  Austrian  Army  Awfully  Arrayed  ”  was  in 
our. August  part  for  1884.  “Poems "of  the  same 
class  were  given  in  “Riddles,  and  Howto  Make 
Them,"  in  our  Christmas  Number  for  1885, 

Waterloo. — 1.  A  cutter  will  sail  closer  to  the  wind 
than  a  sloop,  if  by  sloop  you  mean  a  boat  with  one 
headsail  ;  but,  since  the  victories  of  the  Madge 
and  Maggie  in  America,  the  Yankee  racing  yachts 
have  adopted  double  headsails  and  deepened  their 
hulls,  so  that  there  is  now  no  difference  in  rig,  and 
very  little  difference  in  form— excepting  the  centre- 
hoard— between  an  American  sloop  and  an  English 
cutter,  and  the  weatherliness  depends  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  boat.  2.  The  Etruria. 

Printer. — Yrou  can  get  small  quantities  of  type  from 
Squintani  and  Co.,  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  E.c. 


M.  S.  L.— 1.  Try  “  Shifts  and  Expedients  of  Camp 
Life,”  by  Lord  and  Baines,  published  by  Horace- 
Cox,  346,  strand,  price  twenty-five  shillings.  It  is 
quite  an  encyclopaedia  of  dodges  and  devices. 
2.  J.  C.  Lyell’s  “Fancy  Pigeons”  is  published  by 
L.  U.  Gill,  170,  Strand;  and  the  same  publisher 
issues  Thorburu’s  “Guide  to  the  Coins  of  Great. 
Britain  and  Ireland.” 

T.  F. — The  “Australian  Handbook"  is  published  by 
Gordon  and  Gotch.  Stow’s  “  South  Australia  ’ 
might  be  of  use  to  you. 

METEOR. — The  following  table  gives  the  height  and 
weight  of  the  average  British  boy  from  2  years  old 
to  21 


Age. 

Height 
in  Inches. 

Weight 
in  Pounds 

2 

33-70 

32-5 

3 

36-82 

34  0 

4 

38-46 

37  3 

5 

4103 

39-9 

6 

44-00 

44*4 

7 

4597 

49-7 

8 

47-05 

54*9 

9 

49-70 

60  4 

10 

51-84 

67-5 

11 

53-50 

72-0 

12 

54-99 

76-7 

13 

56-91 

82-6 
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Mystery. — Ordinary  whitewash  is  merely  whiting 
and  size,  and  this,  if  properly  made  and  laid  on  a 
clean  surface,  will  not  wash  off.  A  good  white 
wash  is  made  by  mixing  six  balls  of  whiting  with 
two  pounds  of  size  and  one  ounce  of  blue-black. 
Melt  the  size  in  a  kettle,  and  pour  it  on  to  the 
whiting  when  hot.  The  American  lighthouses  are 
said  to  have  the  finest  whitewash  in  the  world. 
These  are  the  United  States  Government  instruc 
tions :  “Slake  about  half  a  bushel  of  unslaked 
lime  with  boiling  water,  keeping  it  covered  during 
the  process.  Strain  it,  and  add  a  peck  of  salt  dis 
solved  in  warm  water,  three  pounds  of  ground 
rice  put  in  boiling  water  and  boiled  to  a  thin 
paste,  half  a  pound  of  powdered  whiting,  and  one: 
pound  of  clear  glue  dissolved  in  warm  water  ;  mix 
them  well  together,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for 
several  days.  Keep  the  wash  in  a  portable  fur¬ 
nace,  and,  when  used,  put  it  on  as  hot  as  possible 
with  either  painters’  or  whitewash  brushes.”  This 
will  stick  to  brick,  wood,  or  stone. 

Rhoda. — 1.  The  head  is  the  sovereign’s  head  on  one 
side  the  coin,  anil  the  tail  is  simply  the  other  side. 
There  is  no  other  reason  we  know  why  it  should 
be  called  tail.  The  nelvest  form  is,  we  believe,  not 
“Heads  or  Tails? ”  but  “Victoria  or  Britannia?” 
2.  The  magpie  rhyme  runs  up  to  seven— 

“  One  for  anger,  two  for  mirth, 

Three  for  a  wedding,  four  for  a  birth, 

Five  for  rich,  six  for  poor, 

Seven  for  a  witch  ;  I  can  tell  you  no  more.” 

We  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  is  a  fact  that 
“two  magpies  together  is  a  sign  of  another  one- 
coming.” 

A.  Garmston. — There  is  no  way  of  extracting  tattoo 
marks  except  by  leaving  a  scar,  which  is  a  worse- 
disfiguration  than  the  mark. 
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THROUGH  THE  DARKNESS: 

OR,  THE  CONQUEST  OF  ANGOLA. 

By  David  Kee, 

Author  of  >l  llderim  the  Afghan etc. 

CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  STORM  BURSTS. 


Six  months  had  passed  since 
Dom  Sebastian  da  Estrella 
listened  to  the  legend  of  the 
Enchanted  City,  and  sunrise 
on  a  bright  clear  morning  in 
the  early  spring  of  1671  found 
him  125  miles  inland,  pacing 
thoughtfully  up  and  down  the 
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low  flat  shore  of  Massangano  Islet,  and 
musing  upon  the  strange  chance  that 
had  planted  him  on  the  very  spot  where 
his  father  had  been  treacherously  mur¬ 
dered. 

This  island  *  (which  lies. at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  great  Lucala  River  with  the 
Coanza)  was  the  frontier  post  between 
the  Portuguese  province  and  the  still 
unconquered  native  territory  beyond, 
and  from  its  shore  Da  Estrella  looked 
watchfully  into  an  unknown  wilderness 
of  gloomy  and  pathless  forests,  from 
which  a  host  of  raging  savages  might 
at  any  moment  burst  forth  to  destroy 
him  and  all  his  men. 

To  this  dangerous  post  had  our  hero 
been  sent  in  the  previous  autumn  by 
the  spite  of  the  General  at  Calumbo. 
Weary  of  Dom  Sebastian’s  ceaseless 
warnings  against  the  danger  of  scatter¬ 
ing  the  troops  instead  of  concentrating 
them  to  meet  the  coming  attack,  the 
weak  and  peevish  old  man  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  rid  of  him  once  for  all  by  ! 
sending  him  to  this  remote  and  perilous  j 
outpost,  where,  if  he  did  not  die  of 
fever  in  the  meantime,  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  first  to  perish  by  the  out- 
break  that  he  had  fortold. 

This  amiable  expectation  had  not  i 
been  wholly  disappointed,  for  although 
Da  Estrella  was  still  alive,  his  altered 
looks  told  of  many  a  liair’s-breadth 
escape,  and  many  a  bitter  trial.  In 
this  wild  region,  with  death  hungering 
for  him  on  every  side,  scores  of  lives 
wholly  dependent  on  his  own  skill  and 
courage,  and  a  mysterious  but  awful 
danger  hanging  over  him  and  his  men 
like  a  sword  ready  to  fall  at  any 
instant,  the  young  soldier  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  have  a  quiet  moment  or 
an  unbroken  sleep.  His  fresh,  bright 
young  face  was  now  gaunt  and  haggard, 
his  laughing  eyes  had  darkened  into 
the  stern  watchfulness  of  one.  for  ever 
on  his  guard  against  danger,  and  the 
half-healed  scar  on  his  sun-browned 
cheek  showed  that  he  had  recently 
faced  death  in  its  worst  form. 

The  islet  itself  was  as  much  changed 
as  its  commander.  The  frail  and  ill- 
made  defences  which  he  found  on  his 
arrival  had  been  replaced  by  a  complete 
system  of  formidable  entrenchments, 
at  which  Dom  Sebastian  himself  had 
laboured  with  his  own  hands  as  hard  as 
any  man  in  the  garrison.  All  around 
the  little  island  close  to  the  water’s  edge 
ran  a  strong  stockade  nearly  ten  feet 
high,  loopholed  for  musketry.  Within 
this  rose  a  second  stockade,  raised  high 
above  the  first  upon  a  mound  of  har¬ 
dened  clay  ;  and  even  after  these  outer 
defences  were  stormed,  the  huts  of  the 
officers  and  men,  strongly  built,  and 
formed  in  a  compact  square,  were  quite 
capable  of  resisting  any  assault,  unless 
they  could  be  set  on  fire. 

But  the  young  leader’s  tireless  energy 
and  watchfulness  did  not  stop  even 
here.  He  knew  well  that  if  the  Ngolos 
really  meant  to  attack  the  Portuguese 
settlements  on  the  Lower  Coanza,  their 
most  direct  and  easy  way  of  doing  so 
was  to  descend  the  river  in  their  canoes, 
and  that,  although  during  the  daytime 
no  boat  could  pass  Massangano  on 
either  side  without  being  riddled  with 


*  It  is  now  a  peninsula. — D.  K. 
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bullets,  a  whole  fleet  of  boats  might  slip 
by  it  in  the  darkness  of  night  unseen 
and  unheard.  He  had  therefore  decided 
upon  blocking  the  passage  with  a  dou¬ 
ble  row  of  piles  stretching  from  the 
island  to  either  bank  of  the  river,  so 
placed  that  while  the  water  could  flow 
freely  between  the  stakes  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  smallest  and  lightest 
boat  to  pass  the  obstruction  ;  and  thus, 
so  long  as  the  Portuguese  held  Massan¬ 
gano  itself,  the  Ngolos  could  only  reach 
the  settlements  below  it  by  a  toilsome 
and  perilous  land  journey  of  many  days 
through  matted  thickets,  treacherous 
swamps,  and  pathless  forests. 

“Thank  God,  the  fever  is  well-nigh 
at  an  end,”  said  Pedro  Gomez,  who  was, 
as  usual,  the  companion  of  his  master’s 
walk.  “  There  are  but  three  men  sick 
now,  and  the  sickly  season  is  already 
past.  But  I  beseech  your  worship  to 
be  careful,  for  your  strength  hath  been 
sorely  overtasked  of  late.  You  have 
done  the  work  of  twenty  men,  and  have 
not  taken  the  food  or  the  sleep  of  one !  ” 

“  What  matters  it  1  ”  cried  the  young 
noble,  with  a  sudden  glow  of  stern  joy 
lighting  up  his  wan  face.  “What  are 
our  lives  compared  with  the  honour  of 
the  Christian  faith  or  the  glory  of 
Portugal  ?  Let  me  but  hold  this  fort 
long  enough  to  save  our  flag  from  dis¬ 
honour  and  our  countrymen  from  the 
spears  of  the  heathen,  and  then  I  care 
not  how  soon  I  die  !  ” 

“For  mercy  sake,  say  not  so, 
Senhor  Dom  Sebastian  !  ”  said  Gomez, 
anxiously.  “  Even  thus  did  your  wor¬ 
ship’s  illustrious  father  speak,  and  even 
thus  did  he  look  when  he  went  forth 
alone  to  the  camp  of  the  heathen,  to  die 
by  treachery  on  this  ATery  spot  where 
we  stand !  ” 

“  The  more  reason  that  I  should 
prove  myself  worthy  of  him  on  the  spot 
where  he  fell,”  answered  Da  Estrella, 
drawing  up  his  noble  figure  to  its  full 
height.  “  One  thing  only  do  I  grieve 
for,  and  that  is  that  my  poor  soldiers 
should  have  been  so  sorely  over-toiled 
in  building  this  entrenchment  and 
planting  yon  dyke,  when  they  were  but 
ill  fed,  and  many  of  them  sick  of 
fever.  Assuredly  they  must  think  me 
a  worse  tyrant  than  King  Philip  n.  of 
Spain,  though  gladly  I  would  have 
spared  them  if  I  could.” 

“  Says  your  worship  so  1  ”  chuckled 
Gomez.  “Nay,  then,  that  sore  is 
quickly  medicinecl.  Methinks  I  hear 
some  of  the  men  talking  up  yonder 
behind  the  inner  Avail  ;  let  us  go  and 
stand  underneath,  and  we  shall  soon 
hear  whether  they  curse  your  worship’s 
name  or  bless  it.” 

They  did  so,  and  the  first  Avorcls  that 
they  heard  Avere  these  : 

“  Tell  me  not  of  the  General,  com¬ 
rades  ;  you  might  cut  him  into  twenty 
complete  fools,  and  there  avouIcI  still  be 
folly  enough  left  over  to  make  the  half 
of  another.  If  the  Ngolos  come,  I  trust 
he  will  be  the  first  man  that  they’ll  kill; 
for,  Avere  he  slain,  and  our  young  cap¬ 
tain,  the  Senhor  Da  Estrella,  General  in 
his  stead,  I’ll  warrant  Ave  should  do  well 
enough  yet  !  ” 

“  Right,  brother ;  if  they  Avere  all  like 
Senhor  Dom  Sebastian  I  shouldn’t  fear 
to  face  all  the  Ngolos  on  the  Coanza. 
Dost  thou  remember  how  he,  a  noble¬ 
man,  and  one  delicately  reared,  worked 


among  us  for  hours  knee-deep  in  mud 
and  Avater,  to  drive  those  piles  into  the 
river,  and  cheered  us  on  Avitli  kind 
Avords  Avhen  Ave  began  to  fail  ?  That’s 
the  captain  for  me  !  ” 

"  And  yet  those  dandified  fellocvs 
doAvn  the  river  say  that  he  has  nothing 
in  him,  and  it  is  only  his  father’s  fame 
and  the  Governor’s  favour  that  have 
pushed  him  on  !  ” 

“  Let  any  man  say  so  to  me,”  broke  in 
a  Aoice  like  the  growl  of  a  bear,  “  and  I 
Avill  so  reason  with  him  that  the  coldest 
day  in  Avinter  shall  never  make  his  teeth 
chatter  again  !  Have  I  not  seen  our 
young  captain  fight?  Was  I  not  Avitli 
him  (and  so  Avast  thou,  Sanchez),  that 
day  in  the  forest,  tAvo  months  ago, 
Avhen  we  tWe  came  suddenly  upon  a 
hunting-party  of  fifty  armed  Makokos, 
Avho  shook  their  spears  at  us  and  bade 
us  yield  or  die  1  But  the  Senhor  Da 
Estrella  only  laughed,  and  said,  as 
blithely  as  if  he  Avere  bidding  us  to  a 
feast,  ‘  Hoav  say  ye,  lads  1  Shall  we  five 
go  and  scatter  these  fifty  dogs  1  ’Tis 
but  ten  black  heathens  against  one  true 
Portuguese  !  ’  ” 

“  And  then,”  put  in  Sanchez,  eagerly, 
“he  shot  their  leader  dead  Avitli  His 
musketoon,  and  at  once  fleAv  in  among 
them  Avith  his  sword,  heAving  right  and 
left,  like  one  cutting  a  path  through 
the  jungle.  And  Avhen  Ave  had  put  the 
whole  to  flight,  he  came  and  bound  up 
my  Avounds  before  he  Avould  even  look 
at  his  oavii  hurts  !  ” 

“ It  is  ever  so  Avith  him”  said  an¬ 
other  ;  “  he  Avatched  by  my  side  all 
night  Avhen  I  lay  sick  of  the  fever, 
though  he  Avas  well-nigh  Avorn  out  him¬ 
self.” 

“  And  did  he  not  plunge  into  the 
river  to  save  me  from  drowning,  know¬ 
ing  that  at  any  moment  a  crocodile 
might  ’  drag  him  down  ?  Long  live 
Dom  Sebastian  da  Estrella,  say  I  !  ” 

“  Long  live  Dom  Sebastian  da  Es¬ 
trella  !  ”  echoed  the  Avhole  group. 

“  Tis  said,”  whispered  Gomez,  to  his 
master,  as  they  moved  noiselessly  away, 
“  that  listeners  never  hear  good  of 
themselves  :  but  your  Avorship  hath 
proved  it  otherwise.” 

But  the  momentary  brightness  of 
Dom  Sebastian’s  gloomy  face  vanished 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 

“  Pedro,”  said  he,  solemnly,  “  I  am  ill 
at  ease.  Why  is  there  no  sign  of  Dom 
Miguel  coming  to  us  from  St.  Paul  da 
Loanda,  A\Tiich  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  save  us  uoav  1  And  Avhy,  for  so 
many  Aveeks,  have  vve  had  no  neAvs 
from  the  settlements  down  the  river  1  ” 

“As  to  his  Excellency  Senhor  Dom 
Miguel,”  said  Gomez,  assuming  a  cheer¬ 
fulness  which  he  did  not  feel,  “Iioav 
should  he  come  when  lie  hath  been  sore 
sick,  and  is  yet  too  feeble  to  travel  ? 
And  as  for  news,  it  Avould  be  hard  to 
find  any  Avhen  the  Avliole  land  is  quiet. 
Even  iaoav  that  Kabembi  is  king  over 
them,  these  Ngolo  rascals  keep  as  still 
as  mice.” 

“  ’Tis  eA'en  that  which  troubles  me, 
for  methinks  it  is  but  the  hush  before 
the  thunderstorm  ;  and  we  hear  nothing 
of  Massange  and  his  Mantees,  and 
their  promised  friendship.  Would  that 
Ave  could  hear  some  news,  no  matter 
Avhat !  ” 

The  neAvs  for  which  he  was  longing 
came  sooner  than  he  had  expected,  and 


in  a  very  startling  form.  That  very 
afternoon  a  large  boat  was  seen  coming 
up  the  river,  manned  by  four  natives 
and  two  Portuguese  soldiers,  who,  when 
hailed  by  the  sentries,  announced  that 
they  came  from  Muxirna  —  a  place 
thirty-five  miles  lower  down  the  river, 
where  the  Portuguese  had  planted  a 
fort  and  trading  station — bringing  a 
letter  and  sundry  other  matters  for  his 
Excellency  the  Se-nhor  Dom  Sebastian 
da  Estrella. 

The  young  commandant,  who  had 
hurried  down  to  the  landing-place  on 
the  first  appearance  of  the  boat,  seized 
the  letter  and  tore  it  open.  As  he  read 
it  the  look  of  mingled  amazement,  per¬ 
plexity,  and  horror  that  fell  over  his 
expressive  face  startled  even  the  iron- 
nerved  Gomez  himself. 

“  Pedro,”  said  he,  hoarsely,  “  bid  yon 
men  haul  their  boat  up,  and  come  thou 
with  me  !  There  is  mischief  afoot  !  ” 
Gomez,  weighed  down  by  a  terror  of 
he  knew  not  what,  silently  followed  his 
master  to  the  latter’s  quarters.  As  soon  ' 
as  they  had  entered  Da  Estrella  shut 
and  barred  the  door,  and,  saying  sternly, 

“  Listen,  and  mark  well !  ”  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  ‘  To  the  Noble  Cavalier  Dom  Sebas¬ 
tian  da  Estrella,  greeting. 

“  ‘  I  send  herewith  the  twenty  mus¬ 
kets,  with  ammunition  sufficing  thereto, 
earlier  than  the  appointed  time,  for  all 
my  boats  and  men  will  be  needed 
shortly,  and  I  would  not  have  any  delay 
in  the  sending  of  the  weapons,  since  you 
tell  me  you  need  them  much.  As  for 
the  friendly  Ngolos  who  have  supplied 
you  with  provisions,  I  have  sent  to  the 
place  whereof  you  spoke  to  me  at  your 
departure  from  hence  to  bid  them  bring 
a  store  of  food  to  us  likewise  ;  and  a 
messenger  hath  just  brought  me  word 
that  to-morrow  at  noon  they  will  be 
here  with  abundant  stores.  Thus  am  I 
at  present  somewhat  busy,  but  I  trust 
to  return  your  visit  ere  long,  when  we 
will  drink  another  11  ask  of  good  wine 
together.  And  so  may  the  saints  have 
you  in  their  holy  keeping. 

“‘Guzman  de  Evora,’ 

“Now,  Pedro,”  said  Da  Estrella, 
solemnly,  “  thou  knowest  that  I  have 
never  visited  this  man  at  Muxirna,  as 
he  says,  nor  asked  muskets  and  ammu¬ 
nition  of  him  ;  that  we  have  had  no 
supplies  from  the  Ngolos,  nor  even  seen 
one  of  them  for  many  weeks  ;  and  yet 
this  letter  is  genuine,  for  I  know  Dom 
Guzman’s  hand  well.  I  ask  thee,  as  an 
older  and  a  wiser  man  than  myself, 
what  doth  all  this  mean  ?  ” 

For  a  few  moments  the  old  soldier 
remained  silent,  knitting  his  shaggy 
brows  in  deep  and  perplexing  thought ; 
and  then  a  sudden  gleam  of  intelligence 
lighted  up  his  hard  face  and  keen  black 
eyes. 

“  If  the  letter  be  genuine,”  he  said, 
“  then  must  some  other  man  have  per¬ 
sonated  your  worship,  and  done  and 
said  all  this  in  your  name  ;  and  the 
only  man  in  Angola  who  is  like  enough 
to  you  to  do  so  is  your  father’s  murderer, 
Jose  d’Ouro,  whom  your  worship  saw 
among  the  Ngolos  at  yon  midnight 
council.”  (Dom  Sebastian  gave  a  vio¬ 
lent  start.)  “  But  what  perplexeth  me 
is  this  matter  of  the  muskets.  There  is 
no  trick  about  them ,  for  I  saw  them  in 
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the  boat  myself,  and  the  powder-kegs 
with  them  ;  but  since  this  traitor  is 
confederate  with  the  Ngolos  who  are 
about  to  attack  you,  why  should  he  ask 
any  one  to  furnish  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Why?”  echoed  Da  Estrella,  clench¬ 
ing  his  hands  convulsively  ;  “  nay,  that 
is'  but  too  plain,  and  it  is  God’s  mercy 
that  Dom  Guzman  did  send  the  guns 
‘  earlier  than  the  time  appointed,’  as  he 
says.  Know’st  thou  not  that  the  Ngolos 
have  ever  been  eager  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  firearms,  and  that  we  have  taken 
special  care  to  prevent  it  ?  Well,  this 
traitor  Jose,  who  is  their  accomplice, 
presents  himself  at  Muxirna  as  Com¬ 
mandant  da  Estrella,  of  Massangano, 
requests  that  a  boat-load  of  muskets 
and  ammunition  may  be  sent  thither 
on  a  certain  day,  and  then  waylays  the 
boat  with  a  party  of  his  Ngolo  friends, 
and  carries  off  the  arms  for  their  use. 
’Twas  a  fine  plan,  but  it  hath  been 
happily  baulked  by  this  accident  of  the 
arms  being  sent  before  they  were  ex¬ 
pected.” 

But  just  as  Gomez  was  beginning  to 
chuckle  at  the  thought  of  the  traitor’s 
chagrin  when  he  should  learn  that  his 
stratagem,  instead  of  benefiting  his 
friends,  had  only  strengthed  his  foes, 
he  was  startled  to  see  his  master,  after 
another  glance  at  the  letter,  spring  to 
his  feet  like  a  madman,  with  a  face  as 
white  as  death. 

“  Haste  thee,  Pedro,”  cried  he,  wildly, 

“  send  instantly  a  messenger  to  Muxirna ! 
It  is  to-day  that  these  ‘  friendly  Ngolos  ’ 
— confederates,  doubtless,  of  the  villain 
Jose — are  to  bring  a  supply  of  food  into 
the  fort  for  Dom  Guzman.  Once  inside, 
they  will  assuredly  seize  the  fort  and 
slay  all  who  are  therein.  And  since  the 
man  by  whom  this  treason  was  prepared 
took  my  name  and  wore  my  shape,  all 
men  will  think  that  I  was  the  villain 
who  betrayed  them !  Haste,  let  us 
warn  them  ere  it  be  too  late  !  ” 

For  an  instant  Gomez  stood  as  if 
turned  to  stone,  and  then  darted  from 
the  room  like  an  arrow. 

But,  quick  as  he  was,  his  master  out¬ 
stripped  him,  and  rushed  madly  down 
to  the  landing-place,  shouting  to  his 
;  soldiers  to  man  a  boat  at  once.  The 
|  men,  who  had  never  before  seen  their 
j  young  leader’s  habitual  composure 
j  shaken  by  such  frantic  excitement, 
bestirred  themselves  as  if  for  their 
lives,  and  the  boat  was  just  about  to 
push  oft’ into  the  stream,  when  a  yell  as 
harsh,  hideous,  and  savage  as  the  cry  of 
a  pack  of  hungry  wolves  in  full  sight 
of  their  prey  broke  from  the  forest  a 
few  hundred  yards  below  them,  and  the 
next  moment  a  man  came  bursting 
headlong  through  the  bushes,  and 
rushed  frantically  along  the  bank  to¬ 
ward  the  island,  splashing  through  mud 
and  water,  and  snapping  the  projecting 
twigs  like  glass. 

“  A  white  man  pursued  by  savages  !  ” 
shouted  the  sentry,  who  was  planted 
on  the  corner  of  the  inner  stockade. 
“  Hither,  friend,  hither  !  We’ll  protect 
thee  !  ”, 

And  at  the  same  moment  the  boat, 
pulled  by  four  sturdy  negroes,  shot 
away  from  the  islet  toward  the  bank 
along  which  the  fugitive  was  running, 
with  half  a  dozen  grim  black  figures  at 
his  heels.  The  hunted  man  flew  like 


the  wind,  and,  although  the  pursuers 
seemed  to  be  gradually  gaining  upon 
him,  the  event  of  this  race  with  death 
was  still  doubtful,  when  a  fresh  band 
of  savages,  breaking  from  the  thicket 
just  opposite  the  island,  came  rushing 
down  upon  him  from  the  other  side.  $ 

Thus  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  the  , 
desperate  man  cast  one  rapid  glance 
round  him,  drew  a  long,  deep  breath, 
and  plunged  with  one  mighty  bound 
into  the  sullen  waters.  As  he  rose  to 
the  surface  again  the  dark  stream 
around  him  frothed  and  bubbled  be¬ 
neath  a  hail  of  poisoned  arrows. 

“  Fire  !  ”  thundered  Da  Estrella  from 
the  stern  of  the  boat,  while  his  musket 
and  those  of  his  two  soldiers  flashed 
and  banged  at  once. 

The  foremost  savage  dropped  heavily 
into  the  water,  and  a  second  let  fall  his 
bow  with  a  howl  of  pain.  The  rest 
drew  back  in  dismay,  and  as  another 
discharge  rattled  among  them,  they 
turned  and  vanished  like  shadows  into 
the  gloomy  thickets  behind,  just  as  the 
boat  ran  alongside  the  exhausted  swim¬ 
mer,  and  half  a  dozen  strong  hands 
dragged  him  into  it. 

“  Mad  Manoel !”  shouted  three  voices 
at  once. 

The  madman  —  whose  gaunt  and 
ghastly  face,  besmeared  with  dust  and 
blood,  was  more  unearthly  than  ever’ — 
looked  up  with  a  sudden  glance  of 
recognition  at  Dom  Sebastian,  and 
panted  out  in  broken  gasps  : 

“  Captain,  the  Ngolos  and  Makokos 
have  taken  Muxirna  by  treachery,  in 
the  guise  of  friends  bringing  food. 
Dom  Guzman  and  all  his  men  were 
slain,  and  I  alone  have  escaped  to  tell 
you.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


Are  Athletes  good  Students  ? 

Much  prejudice  is  often  manifested 
against  intercollegiate  contests,  as  it  is 
claimed  that  they  are  detrimental  to  good 
scholarship.  In  order  to  discover  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  a  thorough  examination 
was  recently  made  at  Cornell  University, 
U.S.A.,  of  the  records  of  all  the  men  who 
had  engaged  in  intercollegiate  contests  since 
the  opening  of  the  institution.  The  result- 
showed  that  the  average  scholarship  for  the 
year  of  each  man  who  had  rowed  in  the 
crews  was  70  per  cent.,  that  of  the  ball¬ 
players  73  per  cent. ,  and  that  of  the  track 
athletes  76  per  cent.,  a  standing  of  70  per¬ 
cent.  being  necessary  for  graduation.  Fifty- 
four  per  cent,  of  ail  these  men  graduated, 
which  is  7  per  cent,  above  the  university 
rate  of  graduation.  The  baseball  and  track 
athletes  graduated  34  per  cent,  of  their 
number,  with  an  honourable  standing  (80 
per  cent. ),  which  is  in  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  university  rate.  Aery  few  of 
the  crew  men,  however,  graduated  with 
honours.  In  physical  development  the  re¬ 
verse  order  was  found  to  hold,  the  crew  men 
coming  first,  the  baseball  players  next,  and 
the  track  athletes  last.  The  total  average 
was  considerably  above  that  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  The  results  would  seem  to  show  that 
intercollegiate  contests,  when  kept  within 
reasonable  limits,  do  not  interfere  with  the 
general  scholarship  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  and  this  is  the  attitude  which  the 
presidents  of  Cornell  have  always  held 
towards  the  subject. 
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AD  El  FT  IN  THE  PACIFIC; 

OR,  THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SCHOOLBOY  CREW. 
By  Jules  Verne, 


Author  of  “  The  Clipper  of  the  Clouds,"  etc.  etc. 
CHAPTER  V.— THE  VIEW  FROM  THE  CAPE. 


WAS  it  an  island  or  a  continent  ? 

That  was  the  question  constantly 
occupying  the  minds  of  Briant,  Gordon, 


and  Donagan,  who  by  their  character 
and  intelligence  were  the  three  chiefs 
of  this  little  world.  Thinking  of  the 
future  when  the  youngsters  only 
thought  of  the  present,  they  often 
talked  together  on  the  subject. 

Insular  or  continental,  the  land  was 
evidently  not  in  the  tropics.  That 
could  be  seen  by  the  vegetation — oaks, 
beeches,  birches,  alders,  pines,  and  firs 
of  different  sorts,  and  several  of  the 
myrtaceteandsaxifragacese.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  country  must  be  nearer  the 
southern  pole  than  New  Zealand,  and 
if  so,  a  severe  winter  might  be  antici¬ 
pated.  Already  a  thick  carpet  of  dead 
leaves  covered  the  ground  in  the  wood 


near  the  cliff ;  the  pines  and  firs  alone 
retaining  their  foliage. 

“  That  is  why,”  said  Gordon,  “  the 


morning  after  the  wreck  I  thought  it 
best  not  to  look  out  for  a  permanent 
settlement  hereabouts.” 

“  That  is  what  I  think,”  said  Donagan. 
“  If  we  wait  for  the  bad  season,  it  will 
be  too  late  to  get  to  some  inhabited 
part,  for  we  may  have  to  go  hundreds 
of  miles.” 

“  But  we  are  only  in  the  first  half  of 
March,”  said  Briant. 

“Well,”  said  Donagan,  “the  fine  wea¬ 
ther  may  last  till  the  end  of  April,  and 
in  six  weeks  we  might  get  well  on  the 
road — ” 

“  If  there  is  a  road  !  ” 

“  And  why  shouldn’t  there  be  ?  ” 

“  Quite  so,”  said  Gordon.  “  But  if 


there  is,  do  you  know  where  it  leads 
to 

“  I  know  one  thing,”  said  Donagan. 
“  It  w ill  be  absurd  not  to  have  left  the 
schooner  before  the  cold  and  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  and  to  do  that,  we  need  not  see 
only  difficulties  at  each  step.” 

“  Better  see  them  than  start  off'  like 
fools  across  a  country  we  know  nothing 
about.” 

“  It  is  easy  to  call  people  fools  when 
they  don’t  think  the  same  as  you  do.” 

Donagan’s  observation  might  have 
soon  led  to  a  quarrel  had  not  Gordon 
intervened. 

“There  is  no  good  in  arguing.  Let 
us  understand  each  other.  Donagan  is 
right  in  saying  that  if  we  are  near  an 
inhabited  country,  we  should  get  there 
without  delay.  But  Briant  says,  ‘  Is  it 
possil  >le  we  are  near  to  such  a  country  ?  ’ 
and  there  is  no  harm  in  that.” 

“  But  Gordon,”  said  Donagan,  “  if  you 
I  go  to  the  north,  or  the  south,  or  the 
east,  you  must  get  to  the  people  in  time.” 

“Yes,  if  we  are  on  a  continent,”  said 
Briant,  “  and  not  on  an  island,  perhaps 
a  desert  island.” 

“  That  is  why  we  ought  to  find  out,” 
said  Gordon.  “  To  leave  the  schooner 
before  we  know  whether  there  is  or  is 
not  a  sea  to  the  east  of  us — ” 

“  It  is  the  schooner  that  will  leave  us,” 
said  Donagan.  “  She  cannot  last  out 
the  winter  storms  on  this  beach.” 

“  Agreed,”  said  Gordon  ;  “  but  before 
we  venture  into  the  interior  we  must 
know  where  we  are  going.” 

“  I’ll  go  out  and  reconnoitre,”  said 
Briant. 

“  So  will  I,”  said  Donagan. 

“We’ll  all  go,”  said  Gordon  ;  “but  we; 
don’t  want  to  drag  the  youngsters  with 
us,  and  two  or  three  of  us  will  be 
enough.” 

“  It  is  a  pity,”  said  Briant,  “  that 
there  is  no  high  hill  from  which  we 
could  have  a  good  view.  The  land  lies 
low,  and  even  from  the  offing  I  saw  no 
elevation.  The  highest  ground  seems, 
to  be  this  cliff.  Beyond  it  1  suppose 
i  there  are  forests,  and  plains,  and 
marshes,  through  which  that  stream 
runs.” 

“We  ought  to  have  a  look  over  the 
country  before  trying  to  get  round  the 
cliff  where  Briant  and  I  failed  to  find 
the  cave.” 

“  Well,,  we’ll  try  the  north,”  said. 
Briant.  “  If  we  can  get  up  the  cape 
at  the  far  end,  we  might  see  a  long  way 
round.” 

“  That  cape,”  said  Gordon,  “  is  250  or 
300  feet  high,  and  ought  to  look  right 
over  the  cliff.” 

“  I’ll  go,”  said  Briant. 

The.  bay  ended  in  a  huge  pile  of  rocks, 
like  a  hill  rising  into  a  peak  on  the  side 
nearest,  the  sea.  Along  the  curve  of  the  ■ 


“  &iisy  in  a  way  that  pleased  them.” 
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beach  it  was  seven  or  eight  miles  away, 
but  in  a  bee  line,  as  the  Americans  say, 
it  was  probably  not  more  than  live,  and 
Gordon  had  not  over-estimated  the 
height  of  the  hill  at  300  feet  from  the 
sea  level. 

Was  this  sufficiently  high  for  a  good 
view  over  the  country  ?  Would  not  the 
landscape  be  shut  in  by  high  ground  to 
the  eastward  ?  But  at  least  it  would  be 
seen  if  the  coast  line  continued  towards 
the  north  or  not. 

And  so  it  was  decided  that  the  explo¬ 
ration  should  be  made,  and  that  the 
wreck  should  not  he  abandoned  until  it 
had  been  discovered  whether  the  boys 
had  been  cast  on  an  island  or  a  conti¬ 
nent,  which  could  only  be  the  American 
continent.  But  no  start  could  be  made 
for  the  next  live  days,  owing  to  the 
weather  having  become  misty  and  rainy ; 
and  until  the  wind  freshened  to  blow 
the  fog  away,  the  view  would  not  be 
worth  the  ascent. 

The  days  were  not  lost.  They  were 
spent  in  work.  Briant  made  it  his  duty 
to  look  after  the  younger  boys,  as  if  to 
watch  over  them  with  paternal  affection 
was  a  want  of  his  nature.  Thanks  to 
his  constant  care,  they  Avere  as  well 
looked  after  as  circumstances  permitted. 
The  weather  was  getting  colder,  and  he 
made  them  put  on  warmer  clothes  from 
the  stores  found  in  the  seamen’s  chests, 
and  this  gave  a  good  deal  of  tailoring 
work,  in  which  the  scissors  were  more 
in  request  than  the  needle,  and  Moko 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  Costar, 
Dole,  Jenkins,  and  Iverson  were  ele¬ 
gantly  attired  in  trousers  and  jerseys 
much  too  roomy  for  them,  but  reduced 
to  a  proper  length  of  arm  and  leg.  The 
others  were  not  idle.  Under  Garnett  or 
Baxter,  they  were  off  among  the  rocks 
at  low  tide,  gathering  mollusks,  or  fish¬ 
ing  with  lines  and  nets  at  the  mouth  of 
the  stream,  amusing  themselves  to  the 
advantage  of  all.  Busy  in  a  way  that 
pleased  them,  they  hardly  thought  of 
the  position  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  they  did  not  know  how  serious 
it  was.  When  they  thought  of  their 
parents  and  friends,  as  they  often  clid, 
they  were  sorrowful  enough  ;  but  the 
idea  that  they  would  never  see  them 
again  never  occurred  to  them. 

Gordon  and  Briant  seldom  left  the 
wreck.  Service  was  with  them  a  good 
deal,  and  was  always  good-tempered 
and  useful.  He  liked  Briant,  and  had 
never  joined  Donagan’s  party,  and 
Briant  was  not  insensible  to  his  loyalty. 

“  This  is  first-rate,”  said  Service.  “The 
schooner  must  have  been  dropped 
gently  on  the  beach  by  some  good  fairy  ! 
There  was  no  such  luck  as  this  with 
Hobinson  Crusoe  nor  the  Swiss  Family.”  ' 

Young  .Tack  grew  stranger  in  his 
manner  every  day.  Although  he  helped 
his  brother  in  many  ways,  yet  he  rarely 
replied  to  a  question,  and  turned  away 
his  eyes  whenever  he  was  looked  at  in 
the  face.  Briant  was  seriously  uneasy 
at  all  this.  Being  his  senior  by  some 
four  years,  he  had  always  had  a  good 
deal  of  influence  over  him,  and  ever 
since  they  had  come  on  board  the 
schooner  he  had  noticed  that  Jack 
seemed  like  a  boy  afflicted  with  remorse. 
Had  he  done  anything  that  he  dared 
not  tell  his  brother  ?  Several  times 
Briant  noticed  that  his  eyes  were  red 
from  crying.  Was  Jack  going;  to  be 


seriously  ill  ?  If  so,  how  could  they 
look  after  him  1  Here  was  trouble  in 
store  !  And  so  Briant  asked  his  brother 
quietly  what  ailed  him. 


hand  with  the  gun,  but  did  not  pretend 
to  equal  Donagan.  Cross  had  very 
little  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  contented 
i  himself  with  praising  his  cousins 


Fan,  the  dog,  distinguished  herself  highly.” 


“There’s  nothing  the  matter  with 
me,”  answered  Jack.  And  that  was  all  J 
he  said. 

During  the  11th  and  15th  of  March 
Donagan,  Wilcox,  Webb,  and  Cross 
went  shooting  rock  pigeons.  They 
always  kept  together,  and  it  was  obvious  j 
that  they  wished  to  form  a  clique  apart  j 
from  the  rest.  Gordon  felt  anxious 
about  this ;  he  saw  that  trouble  must 
come  of  it,  and  when  an  opportunity 
offered  he  spoke  about  it  and  tried  to 
make  the  discontented  ones  understand 
how  necessary  union  was  for  the  good 
of  the  community.  But  Donagan  re¬ 
plied  to  his  advances  so  coldly  that  he 
thought  it  unreasonable  to  insist, 
though  he  did  not  despair  of  destroying 
the  germs  of  dissension  which  might 
have  deplorable  results,  for  events 
might  tend  to  bring  about  an  under¬ 
standing  where  advice  failed. 

While  the  excursion  to  the  north  of  j 
the  bay  was  stopped  by  the  misty  ! 
weather,  Donagan  and  his  friends  had 
plenty  of  sport.  He  was  really  an  ex¬ 
cellent  shot,  and  he  was  very  proud  of  j 
his  skill,  and  despised  such  contrivances 
as  traps,  nets,  and  snares,  in  which 
Wilcox  delighted.  Webb  was  a  good 


prowess.  Fan,  the  dog,  distinguished 
herself  highly,  and  made  no  hesitation 
in  jumping  into  the  waves  in  retrieving 
the  somewhat  miscellaneous  victims  of 
the  guns.  Moko  refused  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  cormorants,  gulls, 
seamews,  and  grebes,  but  there  were 
quite  enough  rock  pigeons  as  well  as 
geese  and  ducks  to  serve  his  purpose. 
The  geese  were  of  the  bernicle  kind, 
and,  from  the  direction  they  took  when 
the  report  of  the  gun  scared  them  away, 
it  was  supposed  that  they  lived  in  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

Donagan  shot  a  few  of  those  oyster- 
catchers  which  live  on  limpets,  cockles, 
and  mussels.  In  fact  there  was  plenty 
of  choice,  although  Moko  found  it  no 
easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  the  oily  taste, 
and  did  not  always  succeed  to  the 
general  satisfaction.  But,  as  Gordon 
said,  the  boys  need  not  be  too  particu¬ 
lar,  for  the  most  must  be  made  of  the 
provisions  on  board. 

On  the  loth  of  March  the  weather 
appeared  favourable  for  the  excursion 
to  the  cape,  which  was  to  solve  the  pro¬ 
blem  as  to  island  or  continent.  During 
the  night  the  sky  cleared  up  the  mist 
which  the  calm  of  the  preceding  days 
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had  accumulated.  A  land  breeze  swept 
it  away  in  a  few  hours.  The  sun’s 
bright  rays  gilded  the  crest  of  the  cliff'. 
It  looked  as  if  in  the  afternoon  the 
eastern  horizon  would  be  clearly  visible, 
and  that  was  the  horizon  on  which  their 
hopes  depended.  If  the  line  of  water 
continued  along  it  the  land  must  be  an 
island,  and  the  only  hope  of  rescue  was 
from  a  ship. 

The  idea  of  this  visit  to  the  end  of 
the  bay  first  occurred,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  to  Briant,  and  he  had  resolved 
to  go  off'  alone.  He  would  gladly  have 
been  accompanied  by  Gordon,  who, 
however,  did  not  feel  justified  in  leav¬ 
ing  his  companions  without  any  one  to 
look  after  them. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  finding 
the  barometer  remained  steady,  he  told 
Gordon  he  would  be  off  at  dawn  next 
morning.  Ten  or  eleven  miles,  there 
and  back,  was  nothing  to  a  healthy  lad 
who  did  not  mind  fatigue.  The  day 
would  be  enough  for  the  journey  and 
he  would  be  sure  to  get  back  before 
night. 

Briant  was  off  at  daybreak  without 
the  others  knowing  he  had  gone.  His 


he  also  took  one  of  the  schooner’s  tele¬ 
scopes — a  splendid  instrument  of  great 
range  and  clearness  of  vision. 

Walking  at  a  good  pace  he  followed 
the  trend  of  the  coast  along  the  inner 
line  of  reefs,  his  road  marked  by  a 
border  of  seaweed  still  wet  with  the  re¬ 
tiring  tide.  In  an  hour  he  had  passed 
the  extreme  point  reached  by  Donagan 
in  his  foray  after  the  rock  pigeons.  The 
birds  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him  now. 
His  object  was  to  push  on  and  reach 
the  foot  of  the  cape  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  sky  was  clear  of  cloud,  and  if  the 
mist  came  back  in  the  afternoon  his 
journey  might  be  useless. 

During  the  first  hour  he  kept  on  as 
fast  as  he  could  walk,  and  got  over  half 
his  journey.  If  no  obstacle  hindered  him, 
lie  expected  to  reach  the  promontory 
by  eight  o’clock.  But  as  the  cliff'  ran 
nearer  to  the  reefs  the  beach  became 
more  difficult  to  traverse.  The  strip  of 
land  grew  so  narrow  that,  instead  of 
the  firm  elastic  path  near  the  stream, 
he  had  to  take  to  the  slippery  rocks 
and  make  his  way  over  viscous,  sea¬ 
weed  and  round  deep  pools  and  over 
loose  pebbles  on  which  there  was  no 


A  few  seals  were  swimming  among  the  breakers.” 


weapons  were  only  a  stick  and  the  re¬ 
volver,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  any 
wild  beast  that  came  along,  although 
Donagan  had  not  come  across  any  in 
his  shooting  expeditions.  With  these 


safe  footing.  It  was  tiring  walking, 
and  took  two  full  hours  more  than  he 
expected. 

“I  must  get  to  the  cape  before  high 
water,”  said  he  to  himself.  “  The  beach 


is  covered  by  the  tide,  and  the  sea  runs, 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  If  I  am 
obliged  to  go  back  at  all  or  to  take 
refuge  on  some  rocks,  I  shall  get  there 
too  late.  I  must  get  on  at  all  cost  before 
the  tide  runs  up.” 

And  the  brave  boy,  trying  to  forget 
the  fatigue  which  began  to  creep  over 
his  limbs,  struck  out  across  what  seemed 
the  shortest  way.  Many  times  he  had 
to  take  off  his  boots  and  stockings,  and 
wade  the  pools,  and  now  and  then,  with, 
all  his  strength  and  activity,  he  could 
not  avoid  a  fall. 

It  was  here,  as  we  have  said,  that  the 
aquatic  birds  were  in  greatest  number. 
There  were  literally  swarms  of  pigeons, 
oyster-catchers,  and  wild  ducks.  A  few 
couples  of  seals  were  swimming  among 
the  breakers,  but  they  showed  no  fear,, 
and  never  attempted  to  dive.  As  they 
were  not  afraid,  it  looked  as  though 
many  years  had  elapsed  since  men  had 
come  in  chase  of  them.  Thinking  fur¬ 
ther  of  the  seals,  Briant  concluded  that 
the  coast  must  be  in  a  higher  latitude 
than  he  had  imagined,  and  that  it  must 
be  some  distance  south  of  New  Zealand. 
The  yacht  must  have  drifted  to  the 
south  on  her  way  across  the  Pacific. 
And  this  conjecture  was  confirmed  when 
Briant  reached  the  foot  of  the  promon¬ 
tory,  and  found  a  fiock  of  penguins.. 
These  birds  only  haunt  the  Antarctic 
Ocean.  They  were  strutting  about  in 
dozens,  flapping  their  tiny  wings,  which 
they  use  for  swimming  instead  of  flying.. 

It  was  then  ten  o’clock.  Exhausted 
and  hungry,  Briant  thought  it  best  to 
have  something  to  eat  before  attempt¬ 
ing  the  ascent  of  the  promontory,  which 
raised  its  crest  some  300  feet  above  the 
sea.  And  lie  sat  down  on  a  rock  out  of 
reach  of  the  rising  tide,  which  had 
begun  to  gain  on  the  outer  ridge  of 
reefs.  An  hour  later  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  pass  along  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  without  running  the  danger  of  im¬ 
prisonment  by  the  flood.  But  there 
was  nothing  to  be  anxious  about  now, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  ebb  would 
leave  the  passage  dry. 

The  ascent  was  not.  easy.  He  had  to 
climb  from  one  rock  to  another,  the 
rocks  being  often  so  large  that  he  could 
barely  reach  up  them.  But  as  he  be¬ 
longed  to  that  order  of  boys  we  classify 
as  climbers,  and  brought  all  his  gifts- 
into  play,  he  eventually  reached  the 
top. 

With  his  glass  at  his  eye  he  first 
looked  to  the  east.  The  country  was. 
fiat  as  far  as  he  could  see.  The  cliff  was 
the  greatest  elevation,  and  the  ground! 
gently  sloped  towards  the  interior.  In 
the  distance  were  a  few  hillocks  hardly 
worth  mentioning.  There  was  much 
forest  land,  and  under  the  yellow  foliage 
rose  many  streams  that  ran  towards  the 
coast.  The  surface  was  level  up  to  the 
horizon,  which  might  be  a  dozen  miles, 
away.  It  did  not  look  as  though  the 
sea  was  there. 

To  the  north  Briant  could  make  out 
the  beach  running  straight  away  for 
seven  or  eight  miles.  Beyond  was 
another  cape,  and  a  stretch  of  sand 
that  looked  like  a  huge  desert.  To  the 
south  was  a  wide  marsh.  Briant  had 
surveyed  the  whole  sweep  of  the  west¬ 
erly  horizon. 

Was  he  on  an  island  or  a  continent  1 
He  could  not  say.  If  it  was  an  island, 
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it  was  a  large  one.  That  was  all  he 
could  discover. 

Then  he  looked  to  the  westward.  The 
sea  was  shining  under  the  oblique  rays 
of  the  sun  which  was  slowly  sinking  in 
the  heavens. 

Suddenly  he  brought  his  glass  to  his 
eye,  and  looked  away  into  the  offing. 

“  Ships  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Ships  go¬ 
ing  past !  ” 

Three  black  spots  appeared  on  the 
circle  of  gleaming  water  about  fifteen 
miles  away. 

Great  was  his  excitement.  Was  he 
the  sport  of  an  illusion  1  Were  they 
vessels  he  saw  ? 

He  lowered  the  glass  and  cleaned  the 
eyepiece,  which  had  clouded  with  his  ! 
breath.  He  looked  again. 

The  three  points  looked  like  ships 
with  nothing  visible  but  their  hulls. 
There  was  no  sign  of  their  masts,  and 
no  smoke  to  show  that  they  were  under 
way. 

And  then  the  thought  occurred  to 
him  that  they  were  too  far  off  for  his 
signals  to  be  seen  ;  and  as  it  was  likely 
that  his  companions  had  not  seen  these 
ships,  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to 
get  back  to  the  wreck  and  light  a  big 
tire  on  the  beach.  And  then — when  the 
sun  went  down — 

As  he  thought  he  kept  his  eye  on  the 
three  black  spots.  One  thing  was  cer¬ 
tain  ;  they  did  not  move. 


Again  he  looked  through  the  glass, 
and  for  some  minutes  he  kept  them  in 
the  field  of  his  objective.  And  then  he 
saw  that  they  were  three  small  islands 
that  the  schooner  must  have  passed 
close  by  when  they  were  hidden  in  the 
mist. 

It  was  two  o’clock.  The  tide  began 
to  retire,  leaving  the  line  of  reefs  bare 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  Briant,  think¬ 
ing  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  wreck, 
.prepared  to  descend  the  hill. 

But  once  again  he  looked  to  the  east¬ 
ward.  In  the  more  oblique  position 
of  the  sun  he  might  see  something  that 
had  hitherto  escaped  him.  And  he  did 
not  regret  doing  so. 

For  beyond  the  border  of  forest  he 
could  now  see  a  bluish  line,  which 
stretched  from  north  to  south  for  many 
miles,  with  its  two  ends  lost  behind  the 
confused  mass  of  trees. 

“  What  is  that  1  ”  he  asked  himself. 

And  again  he  looked. 

<l  The  sea  !  Yes  !  The  sea  !  ” 

And  the  glass  almost  dropped  from 
his  hands. 

It  was  the  sea  to  the  eastward,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  !  It  was  not  a  con¬ 
tinent  on  which  he  had  been  cast,  but 
an  island.  An  island  in  the  immensity 
of  the  Pacific,  which  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  leave  ! 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  he 
had  regained  the  beach,  and  by  the 


same  way  as  he  had  come  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  returned  to  the  wreck.  He 
reached  it  about  five  o’clock,  and  found 
his  comrades  impatiently  awaiting  his 
return. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WORDS  OF  CHEER  FROM  QUEENSLAND 
AUSTRALIA. 

A.  H.  sends  us  a  pleasant  account,  with  photo¬ 
graphs,  of  a  trip  up  the  Norman  river  in  a  Rob  Roy 
canoe.  He  writes  :  “From  such  a  remote  portion  ot 
the  globe  a  little  news  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
readers  of  the  B.  O.  P.,  for  even  in  this  place  that 
paper  is  as  well  known  by  name  as  it  is  in  more 
populous  places  of  the  British  Empire.  Normanton, 
the  little  town  from  which  I  am  writing,  is  situated 
fifty  miles  up  the  Norman  river,  and  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  fifteen  hundred  It  is  the  post  for  a 
vast  stretch  of  country,  both  mineral  and  pastoral. 
The  Norman  river  is  the  finest  natural  river  in  the 
colony — by  natural,  I  mean  there  has  been  no  money 
spent  on  it  in  dredging,  etc.  Vessels  and  steamers 
are  able  to  come  up  to  the  town,  the  only  drawback 
being  the  circuitous  nature  of  the  river.  Boating  ol 
any  description  was  not  indulged  in  until  a  few 
months  ago,  when  a  regatta  was  got  up,  and  proved 
a  great  success.  This  seemed  to  break  the  ice,  and 
pleasure-boats  were  soon  to  be  seen  on  an  afternoon, 
and  shortly  afterwards  an  enterprising  tinsmith 
made  a  Roy  Roy  canoe  of  galvanised  iron,  and  this 
proving  a  success,  he  got  an  order  for  two  more. 
They  are  twelve  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  amid¬ 
ships,  tapering  to  each  end  ;  two  airtight  compart¬ 
ments  at  each  end,  with  a  space  of  about  four  feet 
for  sitting  accommodation  ;  they  are  about  twelve 
inches  deep,  and  draw  about  four  inches  of  water 
when  any  one  is  in  them.”  The  trip  described  by 
our  correspondent  seems  to  have  been  a  very  plea¬ 
sant  one,  but  we  regret  space  forbids  our  giving  a 
detailed  account 


C  ONQUE  E  O  E  COMPASS; 

OR,  THE  DAYS  OF  JOHN  COMPANY. 

By  Franklin  Fox,  late  Captain  P.  and  0.  Service, 

Author  of  “Hoic  to  Send  a  Boy  to  Sea,”  “  Afloat  and  Ashore,”  etc.,  etc. 
CHAPTER  II— WORKING  DOWN  CHANNEL — A  BALL  OF  TWINE. 


"Yj"  OT  WITHSTANDING  that  it  was  now 
_L\  night,  preparations  were  made  at 
once  for  setting  sail  upon  the  John  Line, 
now  left  by  her  hitherto  guiding  spirit, 
the  tug  Vulcan,  to  follow  her  own  de¬ 
vices.  Of  course  the  John  Line,  being  a 
ship,  was  also  a  she,  notwithstanding 
thatamasculine  cognomen  distinguished 
her  amongst  the  A  l’s  of  Lloyd’s  Register 
of  Shipping.  There  was  a  fresh  breeze 
from  the  south-west  blowing,  but  the 
night  was  clear  and  fine,  and  the  pilot 
in  charge  of  the  vessel  said  that  as  the 
ebb  tide  was  begining  to  make 
down  Channel  now,  and  the  wind 
seemed  to  be  inclined  to  draw  round  a 
trifle,  it  would  be  a  sin  and  a  shame  to 
lose  such  a  chance  of  making  a  good 
start. 

“  Away  up  aloft,  my  lads,”  continued 
the  pilot,  a  stout  old  Welshman,  putting 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  pacing 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  break 
of  the  poop  as  he  spoke  to  the  crew. 
“  Away  u  p  aloft  and  loose  the  sails.  Get 
the  muslin  on  her  as  quick  as  you  like, 
Mr.  Mate.” 

“  This  is  your  station,  Compass,” 
said  the  second  mate,  taking  the 
youngster  up  the  poop  ladder  and 
placing  him  by  the  mizen-mast.  These 
two  ropes  are  the  main-topgallant  and 
main  royal  braces,  and  when  the  pilot 


—that  stout  old  chap  in  the  oilskin 
suit  and  round,  shiny  hat — gives  the  j 
order  to  ‘  mainsail  haul  ’  you  must  mind 
and  let  go  these  ropes  from  the  belay- 
ing-pins  011  one  side  of  the  mast  and 
then  run  round  to  the  other  and  haul 
away  as  hard  as  you  can  till  the  pilot 
calls  out  ‘  Belay,’  when  you  must  make 
them  fast  as  they  are  now.” 

Conqueror  Compass  felt  rather  bewil¬ 
dered  at  these  instructions, and  nervous, 
too,  notwithstanding  that  the  kindly 
second  mate  repeated  them  over  two  or 
three  times  ;  but  he  plucked  up  courage 
when  he  saw  lie  was  not  quite  alone  in  his 
duties,  for  there  was  the  fourth  mate 
and  another  apprentice  on  the  poop,  to 
attend  to  these  matters  as  well  as  him¬ 
self.  Besides,  Conqueror  Compass  had 
been  taught  when  he  was  in  danger  or 
difficulties  by  Mrs.  Bertrand,  the  consul’s 
good  wife,  always  to  think  upon  the 
reality  of  that  higher  ruling  Power  over 
all  to  whom  he  must  trust  for  aid  in  all 
emergencies  when  his  own  self-reliance 
or  courage  seemed  like  to  desert  him. 
The  good,  kind  lady  had  accompanied 
her  sick  husband’s  permission  for  Con¬ 
queror  to  be  a  sailor,  with  a  parting- 
written  exhortation  to  him  never  to 
forget,  in  whatever  situations  he  might 
be  placed,  to  put  his  trust  in  God  and 
rely  upon  His  help  in  the  hour  of  danger. 


So  Conqueror  took  heart  of  grace,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  novelty  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  In  addition  to  this,  when 
he  saw  he  had  others  with  him  skilled 
in  the  duties  required  on  the  poop  in 
working  ship  down  Channel,  and  that 
there  was  another  apprentice,  a,  tall, 
raw-boned  Scotch  lad,  named  Boyd, 
whose  acquaintance  he  soon  made,  and 
the  fourth  officer,  who  had  charge  of 
the  working  of  the  poop  -  deck,  he 
felt  encouraged,  and  began  to  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  being  able  to  do  what  was 
required  of  him. 

As  the  operation  of  working  down 
Channel  in  charge  of  the  pilot  occupied 
something  like  a  week  spent  in  constant 
tacking,  a  long  leg  and  a  short  leg  (in 
nautical  parlance)  being  the  mode 
adopted  until  the  vessel  had  passed  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  was  off  the  Start, 
Conqueror  Compass  soon  got  fami¬ 
liarised  with  the  duty  he  was  called 
upon  to  perform  upon  the  poop.  He. 
began  even  to  look  at  the  rough,  gruff, 
old  Welsh  pilot  with  something  like 
coolness,  and  to  feel  less  alarmed  or 
startled  when  that  functionary  suddenly 
shouted  at  him  according  to  his  wont, 

“Now,  then,  youngster,  take  your 
hands  out  of  your  beckets  (pockets)  and 
look  alive.” 

Or  when  he  bellowed  at  him  to 
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“  Get  a  broom  and  sweep  the  mizen 
chains  out,”  or  even  when,  after  a  few 
days  of  ship  experience,  he  was  called 
upon  by  the  same  authority,  to 

“Jump  up  aloft  and  furl  the  mizen- 
royal.  ’ 

This  last  was  the  severest  trial  of 
anything  that  had  yet  happened  to  try 
Conqueror’s  sailor-like  capabilities;  but 
he  and  the  other  apprentice,  whose  long 
legs  stuck  out  on  the  foot-rope  of  the 
mizen  -  royal  yaixl,  while  the  two 


fresh  breeze  without  the  topgallant  and 
royal  yards  being  free  to  swing  with 
them,  those  two  lighter  upper  yards  must 
inevitably  have  been  carried  away,  or 
sna.pt  in  half  had  their  braces  been  kept 
fast  to  the  belaying-pins  upon  the  poop. 

The  fourth  mate  had,  on  the  outset, 
marked  the  braces  of  these  yards  at  the 
proper  places  with  a  bit  of  twine  bound 
round  the  ropes  a  number  of  times,  and 
this  proved  a  great  convenience  to  Con¬ 
queror  if  he  happened  to  be  alone  on  the  j 


“Ball  of  twine  !  ”  ejaculated  Mr.  Pipes ; 
“none  tarred  nor  balled  up  yet  tell  the 
fourth  mate,  youngster.”  Conqueror 
went  back  with  his  message  to  the  poop 
from  the  other  end  of  the  ship  to  which 
he  had  travelled  on  his  errand. 

“  No  twine  balled  up  yet !  ”  ejaculated 
the  fourth  mate.  “  Pretty  nearly  time 
there  was  some,  then,  I  think,  Mr.  Pipes. 
Quartermaster,”  continued  he,  turning 
to  the  old  sailor  whose  station  was  at 
the  con  by  the  wheel — “  quartermaster, 


“This  proved  a  great  convenience  to  Conqueror.” 


gathered  in  the  sail,  like  great  broom¬ 
sticks,  managed  even  to  master  this,  one 
of  the  primary  lessons  in  the  alphabet 
of  sea  education.  Of  course  there  were 
intervals  of  rest  and  repose  between  the 
times  of  “  going  about,”  but  the  exercise 
on  deck  and  the  sea  air,  and  the  night 
as  well  as  day  work,  made  Conqueror 
glacl  to  go  to  sleep  when  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  going  below.  Every  time  the 
John  Line  went  about,  making  her 
short  tack  off  the  English  shore  towards 
the  French  coast  and  then  her  long- 
stretch  down  Channel,  heading  up  as 
close  as  the  wind  would  let  her  to  her 
westerly  course,  the  ship’s  yards  were  | 
swung  round  at  the  order  “  mainsail 
haul,”  and  the  top-gallant  and  royal- 
braces  had  to  be  attended  to  upon  the 
poop.  Every  time  this  manoeuvre  was 
performed,  the  yards,  as  a  rule,  were 
braced  up  to  the  same  angle  from  the 
wind’s  direction,  and  consequently  it 
became  possible,  by  putting  a  mark 
upon  the  ropes  with  a  piece  of  twine,  to 
make  them  fast  upon  the  belaying-pins 
around  the  mizen-mast  at  the  exact 
spot  to  which  the  yards  were  allowed 
to  swing  when  the  order  “  mainsail 
haul  '  was  given  and  the  ship  was  put 
about. 

this  attention  to  the  topgallant  and 
royal  braces  was  of  no  small  importance, 
for  if  the  order  to  “  mainsail  haul  ”  were 
given  and  the  maintopsail  with  its 
respective  yards  swung  round  in  a 


poop  when  the  pilot  shouted  out — as  he 
did,  sometimes,  to  the  surprise  of  every 
on  e — ‘‘Ready  about,  ”  the  first  order  in  the 
evolution  of  tacking  ship.  One  day,  how¬ 
ever,  the  twine  marks  came  off,  from  the 
frequent  friction  with  the  belaying-pins 
to  which  the  braces  were  subjected  in 
this  process  of  beating  down  Channel. 

“  Go  and  get  a  ball  of  twine,  young¬ 
ster,”  said  the  fourth  mate,  who  was 
present  at  the  time,  “  and  I’ll  put  fresh 
marks  on.” 

“  Where  am  1  to  get  it,  sir,”  replied 
Conqueror. 

“  Ask  the  boatswain  for  it.” 

“  A  ball  of  twine  for  the  fourth  officer 
on  the  poop,  if  you  please,”  said 
Conqueror,  meekly,  to  the  boatswain, 
who,  with  his  silver  call  between  his 
teeth  and  one  hand  upon  the  fore  tack, 
was  leading  the  men  in  hauling  it  down 
into  its  place  as  the  ship  came  round  to 
the  wind. 


haven’t  you  got  any  twine  balled  up  yet  1 
If  you  haven’t  you  must  get  me  a 
skein — or  stay,”  added  he,  “  as  soon  as 
the  ship  is  round,  ask  the  boatswain  to 
have  some  balled  up  for  use  at  once  ; 
twine  is  always  being  wanted  for  some¬ 
thing  or  other.” 

Accordingly,  when  the  yards  were 
trimmed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  old 
pilot,  who  paced  up  and  down  upon  his 
apparently  never  ceasing  walk  and 
watch  on  the  break  of  the  poop,  the 
quartermaster  prepared  to  obey  the 
order  given  him.  On  this  occassion  the 
pilot  seemed  hard  to  please,  for  the  wind 
had  veered  a  point  or  two  in  its  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  ship  did  not  “  look  up  ”  so 
well  on  her  course  as  the  pilot  liked, 
and  the  gruff  old  chap  was  anxious  to 
get  his  charge,  the  John' Line,  well  down 
Channel  and  clear  of  danger  for  a  fair 
start  on  her  voyage,  and  return 
to  have  a  short  look  at  his  wife  and 
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family  before  bringing  another  vessel 
down  through  the  intricate  navigation 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  in  the 
Downs,  and  upper  parts  of  the  British 
Channel. 

“  Bend  your  backs,  men,”  said  he, 
“take  another  pull  at  that  lee  main, 
brace 

“  Aye,  aye,  sir,”  replied  the  men, 
clapping  on  to  the  rope  again. 

“That  won’t  do,”  growled  the  old 
pilot,  as  the  sails  Happed  and  shook  and 
the  ship’s  head  fell  off  to  the  veering 
wind. 

“  Get  a  pull  of  the  topsail  sheets. 
Settle  the  halliards  down  a  little  first, 
you  lubbers.” 

“  Now,  then,  one,  two,  three — haul. 
Home  with  the  sheets.” 

“  Slow’d  if  the  old  buffer  isn’t  going 
to  work  us  up,”  muttered  one  of  the 
men. 

“  He  wants  to  get  home  himself,  I 
think,”  said  another. 

“  That’ll  do  with  the  sheets.  Clap  on 
the  halliards  again,  and  don’t  let’s  have 
so  much  talk  about  it,”  shouted  the 
pilot. 

“  One,  two,  three — haul,”  cried  the 
men,  swinging  back  upon  the  rope, 
while  a  young  ordinary  seaman  amongst 
them  interpolated  an  exclamation  of 
“  Baa,  baa,  baa  !  ”  mimicking  the  cry  of 
a  goat. 

I  will  not  describe  the  indignation  of 
the  old  pilot  at  this  insulting  conduct, 
but  he  raved  and  tore  and  used  very  bad 
language  indeed,  and  singling  out  the 
sailor  who  had  imitated  the  cry  of  a 
goat  as  an  insult  to  his  nationality,  ha¬ 
rangued  him  until  he  was  tired,  wind¬ 
ing  up  his  remarks  by  the  assertion  that 
all  the  seven  deadly  sins  were  strongly 
depicted  on  his  lineaments,  and  that 
assuredly  drowning  would  never  be  his 
end  as  long  as  rope  was  in  use  for  exe¬ 
cuting  justice  on  criminals. 

The  quartermaster  had  to  wait,  for 
the  boatswain  had  been  summoned  aft 
to  get  the  yards  and  sails  trimmed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  this  temporary  cap¬ 
tain,  and  could  not  attend  to  anything 
else  until  that  was  settled.  When  it 
was  all  done  at  last,  the  twine  and  some 
tar  were  handed  out  to  the  quarter¬ 
master. 

“  Here,  Leonard,”  cried  the  latter, 
calling  the  young  seaman  whose  con¬ 
duct  had  so  exasperated  the  pilot,  “come 
and  get  hold  of  this  tar  bucket,  and  tar 
these  skeins  of  twine.  Here  you  are, 
get  under  the  lee  of  the  cook’s  galley. 

Leonard  took  the  twine,  and  sitting 
down  where  he  was  bidden  at  the  slid¬ 
ing  door  of  the  cook’s  galley,  began  his 
work  leisurely. 

The  ropes  were  all  coiled  down,  the 
ship  breasting  the  Channel  waves  with 
that  springing  forward  motion,  half  leap, 
half  bend,  that  seamen  love  to  feel  in 
the  craft  under  their  feet ;  the  pilot  had 
resumed  his  walk  across  the  break  of 
the  poop,  emitting  gruff  sounds  of  a 
blowy  character,  whether  indications  of 
satisfaction  or  displeasure  none  could 
tell,  so  there  was  an  interval  of  peace 
and  quiet  of  which  little  had  been 
known  as  yet  on  board. 

“  Go  and  help  Leonard  Hall  up  that 
twine,  you  lads,”  said  Mr.  Parker,  the 
second  mate,  coming  on  the  poop  at 
this  moment.  “You  may  as  well  learn 
how  it’s  done  as  be  doing  nothing  here.” 
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Conqueror  and  Boyd,  the  two  appren¬ 
tices,  took  their  places  at  the  galley 
door  by  Leonard,  and  began  to  master 
the  mystery  of  tarring  and  balling  up 
twine. 


As  Leonard,  the  ordinary  seaman, 
and  the  two  lads  pursued  their  occu¬ 
pation,  a  savoury  smell  assailed  their 
nostrils,  making  them  feel  how  very 
hungry  they  were. 

They  glanced  inside  the  cook-house, 
and  saw  a  huge  cauldron  upon  the 
lire,  from  which  emanated  the  savoury 
steam  of  something  nice. 

“  What  have  you  got  in  the  coppers, 
doctor  ?  ”  said  the  sailor.  Cooks,  I  may 
remark,  were  always  called  by  that 
learned  title  in  the  old  days. 

“  Pea-soup  and  pork,”  was  the  reply. 

“  And  in  the  cauldron  ?  ” 

“  Ah  !  that’s  not  for  you  fellows,”  said 
the  doctor.  “  That’s  lobscouse  for  the 
cuddy.” 

“We  shall  get  some  of  that,  shan’t 
we?”  cried  young  Compass  and  Boyd, 
si  mu  ltan  eou  sly. 

“  Yes,  there’s  enough  for  th'e  third 
officer’s  mess  to  have  some,  I  dare  say,” 
replied  the  cook.  “  Dinner  will  soon 
be  ready  now,”  he  added,  taking  down 
his  fine  silver  watch  from  a  little  corner 
where  it  hung  on  a  nail  behind  a  cloth. 

“What’s  the  time,  doctor?”  said 
Leonard,  glancing  at  the  watch  the 
cook  held  in  his  hand. 

“  Just  seven  bells — half  an  hour  to 


dinner,”  was  the  reply,  and  the  cook 
hung  up  Iris  watch  again  in  its  corner. 

“Now,  youngsters,  how  are  you  get¬ 
ting  on  with  your  lesson  in  balling 
twine  ?  Can  you  make  a  good-looking 


round  ball,  Compass  ?  ”  said  M  r.  Parker, 
coming  up  to  the  galley. 

“  Not  yet,  sir,”  replied  Conqueror, 
whose  first  attempts  to  produce  a  ball 
that  was  not  one-sided  and  irregular 
had  not  been  successful. 

“  Look  here — you  should  put  a  piece 
of  canvas  or  something  in  the  centre  to 
make  a  beginning  with,  and  then  keep 
taking  turns  in  even  rows  like  this,” 
said  Mr.  Parker,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  and  producing,  in  a  brief 
space,  a  smoothly-rounded  ball,  the 
twine  lying  in  even  rows  round  and 
round  it. 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Conqueror,  as 
the  second  mate,  throwing  clown  the 
ball  carelessly,  went  on  his  way  again. 

“I  say,  doctor,  won’t  you  give  us  a 
taste  of  that  mixture  if  I  gets  my 
hook-pot  for  it  ?  ”  said  Leonard,  coax- 
ingly,  to  the  cook. 

“  Not  if  I  knows  it,”  replied  the  cook. 
“  You  gets  your  allowance  properly 
boiled  and  served  up  to  you  and  no 
more,  from  yours  truly.” 

“  You’re  a  regular  old — ” 

“What  am  I — a  regular  old  what?* 
interrupted  the  cook.  “Now  don’t  you 
give  me  any  of  your  slack  jaw,  Master 
Leonard, because  I  know  you  pretty  well.” 
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“All  right,  Mr.  Diplaclle  and  Dish¬ 
cloth,  I’ll  be  upsides  with  you,”  re¬ 
joined  Leonard,  and  a  further  alter¬ 
cation  seemed  inevitable  when  the  look¬ 
out  man  shouted  out,  _ 

“  Pilot  cutter  right  ahead,  sir.” 

“  Back  the  main-yard,”  said  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  John  Line,  taking  charge. 


“  Side  ropes  there  at  the  gangway,  and 
a  line  for  the  boat.  Sharp,  my  lads, 
look  sharp.” 

A  little  skiff  put  off  from  the  pilot 
cutter  to  take  the  old  pilot  away  ;  but  to 
the  surprise  of  everybody  it  was  seen 
to  contain,  besides  the  rowers,  a  lady 
and  gentleman. 


Every  one  rushed  to  the  side  of  the 
ship,  the  cook  leaving  his  galley  as 
well  as  the  rest  to  look  at  the  new 
comers  and  see  what  was  going  on, 
Compass  and  Boyd  ran  too,  leaving 
Leonard  with  the  balls  of  twine  to 
gather  them  up  or  not  as  he  liked. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ONE  might  spend  a  pleasant  month  lying 
in  the  smooth  waters  of  Poole  Har¬ 
bour,  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  town 
and  quay  and  the  mud  flats,  and  exploring 
in  a  small  boat  the  winding  Frome  and  the 
creeks  of  the  haven.  There  are  plenty  of 
nice  land  excursions  to  be  made  also  to 
Wimborne  Minster,  Milton  Abbey,  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  and  Christchurch  Priory.  But  our 
time  was  limited,  and  next  day  we  dropped 
down  again  to  the  harbour  mouth.  The 
narrow  spit  of  sand  dunes  which  locks  the 
harbour  so  closely  here,  and  called  the 
South  Haven,  now  boasts  an  hotel  and  a 
landing-pier.  Houses  are  in  course  of  erec¬ 
tion,  and  ere  long,  doubtless,  Bournemouth 
will  extend  as  far  as  the  South  Haven,  and 
all  its  poetry  will  vanish.  Randolph  Calde- 
cot,  the  summer  before  his  death,  spent 
some  time  at  the  Haven  Hotel,  a  great 
haunt  of  artists.  He  has  immortalised  the 
sandy  spit  and  the  quaint  old  ferry-house 
at  North  Haven,  across  the  swift-flowing 
water,  in  a  smuggling  story  published  in 
the  summer  number  of  the  “Graphic” 
of  1886. 

Turning  sharp  to  the  left  at  the  point,  we 
steered  for  a  narrow  channel  between  the 
Hook  Sands  and  the  spit,  which  took  us 
along  under  the  yellow-sand  cliffs  of  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  where,  Riviera-like,  as  in  no  other 
sqiot  in  England,  the  pine-woods  meet  the 
sea.  We  stood  off  gradually,  and  when 
abreast  of  Bournemouth  Pier,  steered  for 
the  buoy  which  marks  where  the  Christ¬ 
church  ledge  runs  off'  Hengistbury  Head. 
The  wind,  light  at  first,  began  to  grow 
steadier,  but  against  us.  I  shall  not  inflict 
the  reader  with  an  account  of  the  way  we 
tacked  and  put  out  a  leg  here  and  a  leg 
there,  and  of  the  losing  tack  and  the  gain¬ 
ing  tack.  To  the  true  sailor  who  loves 
sailing  per  se,  I  dare  say  all  this  would  be 
delightful,  but  to  people  who  want  to  cruise, 
to  get  about  the  coast  seeing  something  of 
it,  and  who  wish  to  lie  in  some  snug  anchor¬ 
age  every  night,  it  is  an  unmitigated  bore. 
However,  the  tide  turned,  and  was  in  our 
favour,  and  we  got  on  gradually. 

The  other  side  of  Hengistbury  Head  lies 
Christchurch  harbour  and  town,  with  a  bar 
so  shallow  as  to  be  almost  a  terra  incognita 
to  yachtsmen.  Beyond,  the  dark  mass  of 
the  New  Forest  comes  down  to  the  cliffs. 
The  country  between  that  and  Lymington 
is  very  wild  and  beautiful.  On  the  right 
the  great  chalk  mass  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
shows  nearer  anci  nearer,  and  the  Needles 
became  visible  under  the  cliff.  “There  is 
always  a  jump  off  the  Needles,”  observed 
John,  and,  indeed,  we  found  that  the  wind 
against  the  tide  managed  a  very  nice  little 
inconsiderate  jump,  jus ^  about  lunch-time. 
We  had  to  eat  warily,  our  plates  on  our 
laps,  no  table  or  other  amenities,  and 
to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  glasses  and 
bottles. 

Once  under  lee  of  the  island  we  lost  a 
good  deal  of  the  wind,  and  had  to  depend 
much  on  the  tide.  We  passed  Alum  and 
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Totland  Bays,  and  the  Thermopylae  of 
Hurst  Castle,  where  the  Solent  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  Yarmouth  hove  in 
sight,  and  it  was  a  question  as  to  whether 
we  had  not  better  stop  there  rather  than 
risk  getting  on  the  tide  to  Cowes.  The 
wind  settled  the  question,  veering  aft  as  the 
evening  fell.  So  we  hoisted  a  topsail,  put 
out  a  spinaker  so  as  to  catch  it  all,  and 
went  on  our  way  rejoicing.  The  wind  veer¬ 
ing  thus  west  with  the  setting  sun,  boded 
fair  weather  for  the  morrow,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  wet  day,  cooped  up  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Rover,  was  one  not  to  be  contemplated 
with  equanimity. 

In  the  month  of  August  the  Solent  is  as 
crowded  with  yachts  as  Rotten  Row  with 
equestrians  on  a  June  morning.  There  is  a 
never-failing  interest  and  excitement  in 
watching  the  approaching  craft,  stately 
schooner,  rakish  cutter,  or  business-like 
steam-yacht,  in  discovering  her  burgee, 
from  thence  her  club ;  in  making  out  her 
flag,  and  thence  her  name,  and,  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Yacht  List,  her  owner.  Once 
we  were  lucky  enough  oft'  Lymington  to 
come  in  for  a  beautiful  sight — the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  on  their  way  to  Weymouth 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Solent  regattas. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  Aline,  led  the 
sailing-line  on  the  port,  the  Marquis  of 
Ormonde  the  line  of  steam  yachts  on  the 
starboard  side.  First  came  the  schooners, 
then  the  yawls,  then  the  cutters,  all  in 
gradations  of  size,  and  keeping  beautiful 
distance,  and  with  all  sail  set.  It  was  a 
spectacle  not  to  be  forgotten. 

On  the  present  occasion,  with  the  last 
half-hour  of  daylight,  a  yacht  race  came  up 
behind  us.  There  were  mighty  men  of 
valour  like  the  Irex,  the  Genesta,  the  Nep¬ 
tune,  with  sail  crowded,  spinakers  set, 
walking  the  waters  like  things  of  life,  and 
pressing  on  to  the  signal -station  at  Cowes 
Castle.  They  seemed  to  take  the  wind 
with  them,  however,  sad  to  say.  We  ate 
our  dinner  by  candle-light,  somewhat  lugu¬ 
briously.  Should  we  make  Cowes  before 
the  tide  turned?  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  a  “  long,  long  pull,  and  a  strong,  strong 
pull.”  The  skipper  and  John  got  into  the 
dinghy  and  began  to  tow  the  Rover,  and  I 
took  the  tiller,  steering  for  the  black  mass 
of  Egypt  Point,  a  mile  off.  Behind  that 
lay  Cowes  Harbour,  the  haven  where  we 
fain  would  be.  The  summer  night  fell ;  it 
was  very  dark,  but  for  the  stars  that 
spangled  the  heavens.  Lights  twinkled  on 
the  shore.  To  the  left  was  the  light  at 
Calshott  Castle,  the  entrance  to  South¬ 
ampton  Water.  Other  lights  flitted  hither 
and  thither,  some  close,  some  far,  some  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  and  nearer.  Now,  if  there 
is  one  thing  more  than  another  I  am  nervous 
about,  it  is  being  run  down  at  night  at  sea. 
To  be  sure  the  skipper  and  John  were 
within  earshot  in  the  dinghy,  but  they  sat 
with  their  backs  to  the  dreaded  leviathans, 
that  with  gleaming  red  eyes  and  a  sup¬ 
pressed  roar  seemed  forging  down  on  the 


top  of  us.  Of  course  I  knew  my  little 
nautical  maxim  : 

‘  ‘  When  two  lights  you  see  ahead, 

Port  your  helm  and  show  your  red  ; 

Red  to  red  and  green  to  green. 

Go  ahead,  its  all  serene. 

But  I,  alone  on  the  deck  of  the  little 
Rover,  with  one  tiny  lantern,  seemed  so 
very  small  indeed  and  so  helpless,  compared 
with  the  monsters  who  were  grinding  their 
desperate  way  about,  and  everybody  knows 
that  small  boats  are  the  last  things  steamers 
condescend  to  look  out  for  ! 

I  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  when  we 
rounded  Egypt,  and  the  many  twinkling 
lights  of  the  floating  village  of  yachts  in 
Cowes  Roads  burst  upon  us.  We  took  up 
a  mooring  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the 
floating  palaces,  and  equally  out  of  the  way 
of  the  steamers  to  the  pier,  and  of  a  mud- 
bank  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  har¬ 
bour  mouth,  and  of  the  awful  odours  which 
the  Medina  produces  at  low  tide.  It  was 
eleven  o’clock  ;  we  were  tired  and  hungry, 
so  we  served  hot  coffee  all  round,  and 
turned  in. 

We  found  ourselves  next  morning  in  the 
vortex  of  fashion  and  society.  During  the 
first  fortnight  of  August  most  of  the  royalty, 
and  a  large  sprinkling  of  the  names  best 
known  among  the  aristocracy  of  England, 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  waters  or  in  the  nar¬ 
row  streets  of  this  evil-smelling  little  river 
and  town.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
family  inhabit  the  Osborne,  an  enormous 
paddle  yacht,  with  yellow  funnels  like  all 
the  Queen’s  yachts,  and  officered  and 
manned  by  the  royal  navy.  Her  Majesty 
being  usually  in  residence  at  Osborne,  a 
man-of-war  guard-ship  lies  in  the  Roads. 
Very  often  some  foreign  frigate  makes  its 
appearance  among  the  double  or  treble  line 
of  beautiful  yachts  of  every  rig,  tonnage, 
and  nationality,  that  lie  more  or  less 
stationary  day  after  day  during  fine  weather 
and  nice  sailing  breeze,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Medina.  Let  us  hope  the  rest  and  the  sea 
air  does  their  inmates  good  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  London  season,  and  let  us  add  in  ex¬ 
cuse  that  the  possessing  a  beautiful  yacht 
does  not  of  necessity,  guarantee  the  being  a 
good  sailor.  Cowes  is  beautiful  in  August. 
The  wooded  heights  above  the  harbour,  from 
whence  peep  the  towers  of  Osborne  and 
Norris  Castle,  are  in  their  prime  of  summer 
foliage.  The  bugles  ring  from  the  barracks 
on  the  shore,  the  guardship  fires  a  thunder¬ 
ing  salute  for  some  foreign  potentate  visit¬ 
ing  Osborne.  A  smaller  discharge  from 
the  battery  at  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron 
Club  announces  the  start  of  a  yacht  race, 
and  some  half-dozen  beautiful  craft  glide 
out.  of  the  line  and  skim  away  down  the 
Solent.  In  the  evening  the  nautical  butter¬ 
flies  come  ashore  in  gig  and  launch,  walk 
down  the  narrow  street,  and  sit  on  wicker 
chairs  on  the  Club  lawn.  On  the  principal 
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day  of  the  regatta  the  Roads  and  the  liar- 
hour  are  gay  with  bunting,  and  the  church 
hells  ring  merrily.  The  harbour  is  crowded 
with  row-boats,  the  band  plays  on  the  green 
to  a  dense  throng.  His  Royal  Highness 
himself,  in  a  little  launch,  looks  on  at  the 
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rowing  and  sailing  races,  and  laughs  at  the 
aquatic  niggers,  who  go  round  from  yacht 
to  yacht  entertaining  the  five  o’clock  tea- 
parties  on  the  decks  above  them.  The 
evening  concludes  with  fireworks  from  quay 
and  yacht  and  ship.  A  week  later  the  Roads 


are  well-nigh  deserted,  and  Cowes  has  re¬ 
turned  to  its  usual  aspect  of  a  ship-building 
port,  whose  torpedo-boats  are  sent  all  over 
the  world. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  CRIMEAN  MEDALS. 

The  Crimean  medal  has  a  pale  blue 
ribbon  with  yellow  edges,  while  that 
given  for  services  in  the  Baltic  is  a  yellow 
ribbon  with  blue  edges.  On  the  obverse  is 
the  Queen’s  head,  with  “  VICTORIA  Re¬ 
gina”  (from  the  Peninsula  Medal);  and  on 
the  reverse  is  an  armed  warrior,  with  a 
floating  Victory,  holding  an  upright  laurel 
crown  above  his  head,  and  having  a  round 
shield  on  his  left  arm,  with  a  British  lion 
walking  across  it,  the  inscription  “CRIMEA” 
being  vertical  on  his  right  hand.  It  has 
live  clasps,  with  acorn  ornaments:  “Alma, 
Balaklava,  Inkermann,  Azoff,  and  Sebas¬ 
topol.”  The  Baltic  medal  has  no  clasp,  and 
has  on  the  obverse  a  figure  of  Britannia, 
looking  back  regretfully  at  the  forts  of 
Sveaborg  and  Bomarsund. 

The  French  war  medal,  distributed  to 
many  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  the  campaign,  was  a  small  one,  the 
size  of  a  halfpenny,  with  the  imperial  eagle 
in  gold  surmounting  the  gilt  medal  on 
which,  in  blue  enamel,  was  on  the  obverse, 
“LOUIS  napoleon,”  and  on  the  reverse, 
“VALEUR  ET  discipline.”  The  ribbon 
was  light  orange  with  green  edges. 

The  Sardinian  medal,  also  freely  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  distinguished  of  all  ranks,  was 
full-sized  in  silver  attached  to  a  bright  blue 
watered  ribbon.  It  had  on  the  obverse  the 
well-known  arms  of  Sardinia,  with  the 
Cross  of  Savoy,  palm  and  laurel  branches, 
and  the  inscription  “  al  valore  mili- 
TAIRE  ;  ”  on  the  reverse  was  a  large  laurel 
wreath,  with  “  spedizione  d’oriente,” 
and  “  1855-1856.” 

The  Turkish  silver  medal  was  hung  to  a 
looped  narrow  ribbon,  red  with  green  edges. 
On  the  obverse  was  a  laurel  wreath  and  the 
Sultan’s  sign  manual ;  on  the  obverse  was 
a  trophy  of  gun,  mortar,  flags,  and  a  map 
of  the  Crimea.  There  were  four  flags : 
those  of  France,  Turkey,  England,  and 
Sardinia  ;  and  in  the  medals  distributed  to 
the  French  the  French  flag  occupied  the 
central  space  with  the  Turkish ;  in  the 
Italian  medals  the  Italian  flag  was  to  the 
fore  ;  in  the  English  medals  the  British 
flag  was  to  the  fore.  This  was  rather  a 
neat  way  of  paying  a  compliment  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  supply  for  the  British 
army  was  much  less  than  that  for  the  other 
armies,  owing  to  the  mistake  of  an  Italian 
gentleman  in  the  Turkish  Mint,  who 
thought  there  were  more  Sardinians  in  the 
Crimea  than  either  Frenchmen  or  Bri¬ 
tishers  ;  and,  as  a  vessel  with  many  of  the 
British  medals  foundered  at  sea,  tire  well  - 
meant  scheme  collapsed.  The  French  had 
their  medals  with  the  French  flag  to  the 
front. ;  the  Sardinians  had  their  medals  with 
the  Sardinian  flag  to  the  front ;  and  many 
of  the  English  had  to  content  themselves 
Avith  the  Sardinian  surplus,  in  Avhich  the 
British  ensign  is  rather  in  the  background. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  under  the 


Sultan’s  cypher  on  the  reverse  are  the  Avords, 
in  Turkish,  “Crimea,  1271.” 

THE  MUTINY  MEDAL. 

The  Indian  Mutiny  Medal  has  the  same 
obverse  as*  the  Crimean,  the  Queen’s  head, 
with  even  the  date — 1848 — unchanged ;  but 
the  reverse  is  very  different ;  it  shows 


Britannia  standing  Avith  a  lion  by  her  side, 
holding  a  Avreath  of  laurel  in  her  out¬ 
stretched  right  hand.  Above  her  is  “INDIA,” 
and  in  the  exergue  is  “  1857-1858,”  the  two 
most  critical  years  through  Avhich  our 
Indian  possessions  have  passed.  The  ribbon 
is  white  with  tAvo  broad  scarlet  stripes,  and 
the  clasps  are  fitted  Avith  roses  ;  they  are 
five  in  number  :  Central  India,  LucknoAV, 
Relief  of  Lucknow,  Defence  of  Lucknow, 
and  Delhi.  This  medal  Avas  given  to  all 
engaged  against  the  mutineers,  including 
even  civilians,  providing  they  had  borne 
arms. 

THE  ABYSSINIAN  MEDAL. 

This  is  a  pretty  medal,  issued  to  both 
Army  and  N  avy  for  their  services  against 
King  Theodore  in  1867  and  1868  during  the 
march  to  Magdala — or  Magdalla,  as  it 
might  be  better  spelt  to  give  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  On  the  obverse  is  a  star  of  nine  points, 


in  each  angle  of  Avhich  is  a  letter  of  the 
Avord  “ABYSSINIA,”  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
small  bust  of  the  Queen,  veiled  and  croAvned ; 
on  the  reverse  is  a  laurel  Avreath.  The  rib¬ 
bon  is  crimson  Avith  Avhite  edges. 

THE  ASHANTEE  MEDAL. 

This  is  a  much  more  elaborate  Avork  of 


art.  On  the  obverse  is  the  Queen’s  head, 
veiled  and  croAvned,  and  on  the  reverse  is  a 
battle  in  the  bush  Avith  negroes  and  British 
troops  fighting  amid  the  trees.  _  There  is  no 
mistake  about  this  ribbon,  Avhich  is  yellow 
and  black  in  alternate  stripes.  One  clasp 
Avas  granted — for  Coomassie — Avhere  Lord 
Wolseley  completed  his  triumph  0A_er  King 
Coffee  Calcalli. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  MEDAL. 

This  Avas  first  issued  for  the  campaign  of 
1882.  It  has  on  the  obverse  the  Queen’s 
head,  veiled  and  crowned,  Avith  “  VICTORIA 
REGINA  ET  IMPERATRIX,”  and  on  the  re¬ 
verse  is  a  sphinx,  with  “EGYPT”  above. 
The  same  medal  has  done  duty  for  the  sub¬ 
sequent  campaigns,  so  that  its  blue-and- 
white  ribbon  may  hear  any  or  all  of  the 
following  clasps:  “ Tel-el-Kebir,”  “Alex¬ 
andria,  11th  July,”  “  El-Teb,”  “  Tamaai,” 


The  Abyssinian  Medal. 


“ Nile  Expedition,”  “The  Nile,  1884-85,” 
“AbuKlea,”  “  Kirhekan,”  or  “Suakim.” 
in  the  same  campaigns  was  granted  the 
Khedive’s  star  generally  worn  with  the 
medal.  This  is  of  gun-metal,  and  is  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  blue  ribbon.  In  its  centre  is 
the  sphinx,  with  three  pyramids  in  the 
background,  and  on  a  raised  circular  band 
is  “  EGYPT,”  and  the  date  of  the  campaign 


in  English  and  Egyptian.  On  the  reverse 
is  the  imperial  crown  and  monogram,  with 
the  star  and  crescent. 

THE  DISTINGUISHED  CONDUCT  MEDAL. 

This  medal  was  authorised  during  the 
Crimean  War,  on  the  4th  December,  1854. 
It  is  given  to  sergeants  and  all  ranks  below 
them  for  “  distinguished  service  and  gallant 


conduct  in  the  field.”  Its  ribbon  is  red,  with 
a  broad  blue  stripe.  On  one  side  are  the 
royal  arms,  and  a  drum  and  helmets  and 
guns,  and  on  the  other,  without  wreath  or 
ornament  of  any  kind,  is  the  plain  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “  FOR  DISTINGUISHED  CONDUCT  IN 
the  field.  ’  With  it  we  can  appropriately 
end  our  notes  on  the  Medals  of  the  British 
Army. 


THE  “BOY’S  OWN”  MODEL  STEAM  EXRE-ENGINE, 

AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  IT. 

By  H.  F.  Hobden, 

Author  of  “  The  Boy's  Own  Model  Locomotive,"  etc. 


PART  III. 


The  axles  can  be  made  from  some  square 
iron  rod,  and  the  forward  one  measures 


will  require  four.  The  top  portion  (A  B) 
may  be  made  of  iron,  hammered  into  shape 


fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  the  rear  one 
sixteen  inches. 

These  should  be  chucked  in  the  lathe, 
and  the  ends  turned  for  a  distance  of  three 
and  a  quarter  inches,  and  the  extreme  ends 
fitted  with  a  screw  and  nut,  by  which  to 
secure  the  wheel  in  place. 


while  hot,  and  the  ends  curled  round  to 
hold  the  pins  which  connect  them  to  the 
frame. 


to  the  axles  d  by  means  of  the  irons  C  C, 
which .  are  simply  short  lengths  of  stout 
iron-wire,  bent  up  square,  as  in  Fig.  10, 
and  the  ends  finished  with  a  screw  and  nut, 
by  which  to  screw  the  plate  that  goes  under¬ 
neath  tightly  on. 

The  small  separate  portion  E  (Fig.  9)  is 
cut-  or  notched  on  the  top  to  hold  these 
bands,  and  simply  gives  greater  strength, 
and  helps  to  hold  them  more  securely. 

The  main,  or  rear,  wheel-springs  are 
secured  directly  on  to  the  framework,  as 
in  Fig.  11,  by  the  two  plates  A  a,  while  the 
forward  springs  are  connected  to  the  turn¬ 
table,  which  we  will  next  proceed  to  make. 

This  is  best  formed  from  some  sheet  brass 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Cut  two  circles 
five  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  about 


Fig.  10. 

This  nut  is  hid  from  view  when  the  model 
is  complete  by  a  plate  of  polished  iron,  fas¬ 
tened  in  front  by  three  round-ended  bolts, 
which  pass  right  through  to  the  back. 

The  wheels  may  now  be  sandpapered  all 
over,  and  painted  vermilion,  and  the  tyre 
black,  and  are  then  complete. 


These  are  to  be  eight  inches  from  A  to  B, 
and  you  will  require  about  twelve  pieces  of 


half  an  inch  wide  ;  these  form  the  bearings, 
and  are  to  work  one  on  the  top  of  the  other. 


Fig.  II. 

The  springs  will  next  come  in  for  a  share 
of  attention,  and  odd  pieces  of  broken  clock¬ 
spring  should  be  saved  for  these,  as  it  is 
good  steel. 

Fig.  9  is  a  side  view  of  one,  of  which  you 


Fig.  13. 


spring  under,  and  are  to  be  graduated  in 
length,  as  shown. 

The  springs  are  kept  in  place  and  secured 


Take  one  and  solder  it  on  to  four  pieces 
of  the  same  thickness  of  sheet  brass,  and 
half  an  inch  deep.  The  ends  must  now  be 
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bent  up  into  shape  to  hold  the  springs 
underneath,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12,  in  which 
A  is  the  bearing  surface  of  brass  ring,  B  the 
pin  to  keep  them  together,  c  c  the  springs 
underneath,  and  D  the  axle. 


Fig- 


Fig.  13  is  a  side  view  of  same,  where  A  A 
are  the  rings,  B  the  pin,  c  the  springs,  and 
D  the  forward  end  of  cross-piece,  bent  up 
to  carry  the  link-bar,  which  can  be  screwed 
on  to  it. 

This  is  shown  at  Fig.  14,  and  should 
measure  eight  inches  long. 


You  can  fit  this  up  with  bright  steel 
hooks,  and  then  paint  the  woodwork  ver¬ 
milion.  The  iron  for  carriage-pole  (A) 
should  be  bent  to  shape  and  then  screwed 
to  wood.  The  bars  (B  B)  are  seven  and 


14. 


a  half  inches  in  length,  and  should  have 
steel  ends  and  hooks. 

The  after  ends  of  the  forward  springs 
support  a  coal-box  of  the  following  dimen¬ 
sions  : — Four  and  a  half  inches  long  by  live 
inches  wide  and  three  inches  deep.  This 
box  can  be  made  of  thin  sheet  iron  and 


soldered  up  to  the  shape  of  Fig.  15.  The 
rear  portion  has  a  piece  scooped  out  from 


F.g.  13. 


the  top  and  the  sides  have  two  projecting 
arms  (A  A)  left  on  them  to  attach  it  to  the 
springs  by.  This  can  be  also  coloured  ver¬ 
milion  and  panelled  out  in  black. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOME  CRICKET  CURIOSITIES  IN  1888. 

By  Somerville  Gibney. 


CfRiCKET  is  over  as  far  as  188S  is  con- 
/  cerned.  Bats  have  been,  or  ought  to 
have  been,  oiled  and  put  away,  nets  have 
been  rolled  up  and  stored  in  some  dry 
corner,  and  the  grass  is  allowed  to  grow  as 
it  will,  unmolested  by  the  mowing-machine 
and  roller  on  the  cricket-fields  ;  and  it  is 
now,  during  the  long,  dark  evenings,  we 
have  time  to  take  a  glance  backward  over 
what  has  happened  during  the  summer 
months. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  fol¬ 
lowed  the  accounts  of  the  matches  as  they 
appeared  in  the  papers  from  day  to  day,  if 
they  have  not  witnessed  some  of  the 
matches  themselves ;  but,  as  a  result  of 
this,  at  the  end  of  the  season  you  have  a 
very  confused  mass  of  knowledge — at  least, 
I  know  it  is  so  with  me  ;  and,  to  gain  any 
clear  idea  of  what  has  taken  place,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  through  them  again,  or 
study  the  tables  of  results,  which  most  of 
the  papers,  including  the  B.  0.  P. ,  give 
each  year.  It  is  not  my  intention  now  to 
dissect  the  past  season  in  this  way,  but 
rather  to  jot  clow  n  some  of  the  curious  and 
remarkable  incidents  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  summer,  which  may  per¬ 
haps  have  not  been  seen  by  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  B.  O.  P. 

In  the  first  place,  the  season  itself  has 
been  a  remarkable  one,  on  account  of  the  wet. 
It  is  getting  on  for  twenty  years  since  we 
have  bad  anything  like  an  approach  to  it 
in  this  re  pect,  and  on  these  grounds  some 
may  imagine  that  it  lias  been  remarkable 
for  small  scores.  Mot  at  all.  Perhaps  on 
an  average  the  scores  have  been  slightly 
smaller  than  last  year,  but  there  have  been 
some  enormous  ones  compiled,  as  I  shall 
point  out.  Another  remarkable  feature  has 
been  the  introduction  of  cricket,  among 
ladies,  but  this  is  merely  a  fashion  of  the 
hour,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  will  sur¬ 
vive  to  another  season.  It  can  hardly  be 
looked  upon  as  true  cricket,  considering 
their  opponents  were  only  armed  with 
broomsticks,  and  had  to  bat,  field,  and 
bowl  left-handed. 

And  nocv  let  us  take  school  cricket  first, 
as  being  most  interesting  to  ourselves. 
There  have  been  some  remarkable  per¬ 
formances  in  this  section  of  the  game. 
Cuming,  a  member  of  the  South-Eastern 
College  team,  seems  to  be  a  young  Leh¬ 
mann,  for  in  the  match  against  the  Clergy 
Orphan  School  on  the  31st  May  he  bowled 


the  whole  ten  wickets  in  the  first  innings 
at  a  cost  of  9  runs,  and  eight  wickets  in  the 
second  for  8  runs.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  he  “established  a  funk,”  which 
had  not  disappeared  when  he  played  against 
the  Clergy  Orphan  School  again  on  the 
23rd  June,  and  did  the  “  hat  trick  ”  for  the 
fourth  time  this  season.  If  Cuming  takes 
pains,  and  does  not  over-bowl  himself,  he 
should  make  a  name  in  the  coming  years. 
(N.B. — No  joke  is  intended.)  Another 
-  “tall”  piece  of  bowling  was  performed  by 
!  Price,  playing  for  Oswestry  Grammar 
i  School  v.  Grove  Park  School  on  the  30tli 
May,  when  he  took  seven  wickets  for  6 
runs,  the  last  three  in  successive  balls. 
There  was  some  good  bowling,  too,  in  this 
year’s  “Eton  and  Harrow,”  when,  in  the 
second  innings  of  the  former,  eight  wickets 
were  down  for  17.  But  at  that  time  the 
light  was  very  bad,  and  a  decided  “rot” 
had  set  in  ;  still,  that  must  not  detract 
from  the  prowess  of  the  bowlers.  But  the 
ball  was  not  always  in  the  ascendant  during 
the  season,  as  witness  the  score  of  468  for 
eleven  wickets  (they  were  playing  twelve 
a  side)  made  by  the  Modern  side  when 
playing  against  the  Classical  side  of  Brigh¬ 
ton  College,  and  471  for  three  wickets  in 
another  Brighton  College  match  on  the 
12th  May,  and  that  of  476  for  five  wickets 
!  (L.  C.  R.  Thring,  231)  made  by  Welling¬ 
borough  Grammar  School  against  Raunds 
on  the  21st  July.  The  hitting  of  H.  G. 
Owens,  playing  for  Trent  College  v. 
Knickerbockers  on  the  30th  May,  must 
have  been  worth  seeing,  for  he  made  21 
in  one  over,  and  106  before  he  was  out. 
These  are  the  chief  curiosities  in  school 
cricket  I  have  been  able  to  collect. 

And  now  let  us  glance  at  the  doings  of 
the  elders — first  those  with  the  ball.  Here 
is  a  good  score  to  commence  with,  made  by 
'  C.  A.  Chilton’s  side  in  a  match  at  Wayn- 
flete,  Bristol,  when  the  total  of  the  eleven 
men  was  0,  Mr.  Bradford  taking  seven 
!  wickets  and  Mr.  Prentice  three.  'The 
Western  Division  Royal  Artillery  ran  this 
pretty  close  in  their  second  innings  against 
h.m.s.  Ganges  at  Mylor  on  the  12th  May, 
when  they  made  3,  Mr.  Youll  scoring  2  and 
Mr.  Eustace  1.  They  had  managed  to  get 
j  25  in  their  first  innings.  In  company  with 
;  these  performances  I  may  mention  the 
second  innings  of  Priory  Park,  Chichester, 
playing  against  the  University  Wanderers 
[  on  the  23rd  August,  which  amounted  to  6, 


3  of  which  were  extras  ;  but  they  had  two 
men  absent,  who  might  have  made  a 
hundred  apiece,  but  did  not.  Here  is  yet 
another  good  innings,  made  by  Minehead 
v.  Lyntpn  on  25th  August,  amounting  to  6. 
Only  two  batsmen  scored  :  one  made  5,  the 
other  1.  Mr.  Walter  Barker  was  “on  the 
spot”  on  the  4th  August,  when  playing  for 
Grey  well  C.C.  v.  Hackwood  Park  C.C.,  as 
he  did  the  hat  trick  twice  in  one  innings. 
And  exactly  the  reverse  must  be  said  of  the 
Sussex  bowlers  in  the  match  against  Surrey 
on  9th  August,  when  the  whole  eleven  had 
to'  “go  on”  before  they  could  get  the 
champion  county  out  for  698,  of  which 
W.  W.  Read  made  171  and  M.  P.  Bowden 
189 ;  and  it  must  have  beea  awfully  slow 
work  to  any  one  who  did  not  appreciate 
the  science  of  the  game  watching  Attewell 
bowl  against  Surrey  on  the  August  Bank 
Holiday,  when  he  sent  down  73  overs,  57  of 
which  were  maidens.  Lohmann  and  Beau¬ 
mont’s  performance  against  Lancashire  on 
the  2nd  August  was  far  more  lively,  as  in 
the  first  innings  Lohmann  took  four  wickets 
in  five  balls,  and  Beaumont  three  wickets 
in  one  over  in  the  second  innings.  Here  is 
another  piece  of  bowling  which  might  have 
come  under  the  head  of  school  cricket :  in 
a  match  played  on  the  6th  June  between 
Weymouth  College  and  the  2nd  Batt- 
Royal  West  Kent  Regiment,  Captain 
Cronyn  secured  seven  wickets  and  Lance- 
Corporal  Reed  three  in  the  first  innings, 

|  and  in  the  second  Reed  took  the  whole  ten. 
j  for  56  runs. 

J  Now  let  us  see  what  has  been  done  with 
j  the  bat,  and  give  W.  G.  Grace,  who  is  still 
|  playing  as  well  as  ever,  the  leading  posi¬ 
tion.  He  has  made  some  big  scores,  as 
>  usual,  and  in  the  M.C.C.  and  Sussex 
match,  early  in  May,  hit  a  ball  right  out 
1  of  Lord’s,  but  the  wicket  was  pitched  at 
the  top  end  of  the  ground  ;  still,  it  was  a 
big  hit.  Again,  in  the  Gloucester  and 
Yorkshire  match,  in  the  middle  of  August, 
he  performed  a  feat  which  has  not  been’ 
accomplished  for  years  in  first-class  cricket 
— namely,  making  two  centuries  in  one 
match,  148  and  153.  After  this,  Bonner’s 
performance  for  the  Australians  v.  Surrey 
in  September  must  be  recorded.  He  scored 
25  runs  in  two  successive  overs  of  W.  W. 
Read’s  lobs,  making  three  drives  for  4,  and 
a  2  to  leg,  in  one  over ;  and  two  4’s,  a  2, 
and  a  single  in  the  next.  He  scored  52  in 
thirty-seven  minutes,  a  rate  of  run-getting 
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rarely  equalled.  In  the  Lancashire  and 
Oxford  University  match,  Jowett  hit 
Croome  for  a  dozen  in  one  over,  and  Briggs 
made  ten  4’s  in  succession.  The  big  scores 
that  have  been  compiled  during  the  past 
season  are  too  numerous  to  record  in  their 
entirety,  hut  I  must  not  pass  them  all  over 
in  silence.  There  must  have  been  some¬ 
thing  remarkable  in  the  air  during  the 
week  commencing  13th  August,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  any  one  could  knock  up  runs 
then.  Notts  made  441  against  the  Aus¬ 
tralians.  In  the  Gloucestershire  and  York¬ 
shire  match  the  totals  were — Gloucester, 
248  and  316,  Yorkshire  461.  Surrey  made 
294  against  Lancashire’s  376 ;  England 
made  317  against  Australia’s  80  and  100  ; 
M.C.C.  made  735  against  Wiltshire  ;  and 
Warwickshire  scored  569  against  Stafford¬ 
shire’s  245.  The  following  week  Surrey 
scored  455  against  Yorkshire.  Three  other 
big  scores  of  the  champion  county  were 
698  against  Sussex  on  the  9th  August ;  and 
Surrey  Club  and  Ground  538  against 


Northamptonshire  on  the  3rd  July  ;  and, 
in  Surrey  v.  Oxford  University,  Surrey 
scored  650,  when  W.  W.  Read  made  338. 

A  curiosity  may  be  here  recorded  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Surrey,  when  they  were  play¬ 
ing  against  Hampshire  in  June.  At  the 
end  of  the  Hampshire  innings  Young- 
played  a  ball  to  short  slip,  and  walked 
away,  thinking  he  was  caught,  the  other 
batsmen  and  the  Surrey  eleven  followed. 
When  the  Hampshire  captain  appealed  to 
the  umpire,  and  it  was  found  he  had  given 
Young  “not  out”  the  batsmen  returned, 
and  added  33  runs.  There  was  regular 
Bank  Holiday  scoring  in  the  Whit  Monday 
match  at  Brighton,  when  Gloucester  played 
Sussex,  and  made  428  (Grace  215)  against 
Sussex  354.  Two  remarkable  instances  of 
rapid  scoring  are  worthy  of  mention  :  When 
Durham  University  played  Sunderland,  442 
runs  were  scored  for  eight  wickets  in  four- 
and-a-half  hours,  Bousfield  making  245 ; 
and  Gentlemen  of  England  v.  Australia  on 
28th  May,  Australia  commenced  with  179, 


Gents  followed  with  490,  and  Australia  in 
their  second  innings  making  213  for  one 
wicket.  Altogether  882  for  twenty-one 
wickets,  or  an  average  of  42  per  wicket 
made  at  the  rate  of  over  70  per  hour,  as 
there  were  only  two  days’  play.  Three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  was  not  a  bad 
score  for  two  wickets,  when  Thornbury 
opposed  Westbary  on  the  12th  May,  and 
one  of  these  two  wickets  was  the  veteran, 
E.  M.  Grace,  who  made  164.  In  contrast 
to  these  big  scores  in  first-class  cricket, 
there  have  been  some  small  ones,  but  the 
former  certainly  far  outnumber  the  latter. 
Notts  v.  Yorkshire  was  a  match  in  which 
the  skill  of  the  bowlers  outdid  that  of  the 
batsmen  ;  Notts  made  24  and  58,  and  York¬ 
shire  put  together  46 ;  and  on  the  27th 
August  Gloucestershire  could  only  total  39 
against  Surrey’s  267  for  eight  wickets. 
These  then  are  a  few  of  the  most  notable 
of  the  curiosities  of  the  past  season  ;“  there 
have  doubtless  been  many  others  in  smaller 
matches  which  have  escaped  my  notice. 


SOME  ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON  STAMP-COLLECTING. 


ON  pages  719  and  727  of  our  last  volume 
we  gave  some  practical  hints  on  stamp¬ 
collecting  likely  to  be  of  use  to  our  readers. 
We  have  since  had  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Lincoln,  of  High  Ilolborn,  a  copy  of 
the  new  edition — the  eighth — of  his  “  Post¬ 
age-Stamp  Catalogue,”  in  which  we  see 
that  all  the  known  varieties  of  watermarks, 
perforations,  etc.,  are  noted,  engravings  of 
the  various  issues  being  placed  so  that  a 
stamp  can  be  easily  identified. 

To  a  young  collector  one  of  the  first  diffi¬ 
culties  is  to  distinguish  between  the  rou¬ 
lette,  machine,  and  serpentine  perforations ; 
and  we  have  often  received  letters  asking 
us  to  explain  the  difference.  We  are  glad 


to  see  that  Mr.  Lincoln  has  engraved  a  dia¬ 
gram,  showing  the  difference  both  before 
and  after  the  stamps  are  severed,  and  he 


has  lent  us  the  engraving  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers. 

The  perforation -measure  is  made  on  quite 
a  new  plan,  and  will  be  found  very  useful 
to  collectors.  There  are  several  cases  in 
which  the  value  of  a  stamp  varies  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  number  of  teeth  displayed.  The 
French  word  for  stamp-perforations  is  den- 
tele.  For  instance,  Prince  Edward  Island 


twopence  (rose)  is  worth  4d.  only  when 
perforated  12,  and  Is.  6d.  perforated  9.  It 
seems  that  the  whole  of  the  perforations  on 
a  stamp  are  not  counted,  but  only  those 
which  come  within  the  space  of  two  centi¬ 
metres. 


Roulette  Machine  Serpentine 


THE  FOOTBALL  SEASONS  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

(See  our  Presentation  Plate  of  Portraits,  mostly  from  photographs  by  Messrs.  Hawkins  and •  Co.,  of  King's  Poad,  Brighton.') 


A  word  as  to  our  “rings  of  familiar 
faces  ”  is  our  best  beginning. 

The  plate  presented  with  our  number 
for  October  13th  contains  the  portraits  of 
twenty  of  the  best  football  players  of 
the  day  in  the  two  kingdoms.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  our  fourth  volume  we 
had  a  double-page  plate  of  such  portraits. 
This  included  such  well-known  men  as 
C.  Campbell,  the  Queen’s'  Park  half-back, 
who  has  been  playing  in  the  International 
matches  for  the  last  twelve  years ;  H.  Mc¬ 
Neil,  the  famous  Queen’s  Park  forward; 
the  Old  Westminster,  N.  C.  Bailey,  captain 
of  the  English  for  season  after  season ;  E.  C. 
Bambridge,  of  the  Swifts,  as  well  known 


in  the  Internationals  as  Campbell  and 
McNeil;  W.  H.  Mosforth  and  J.  Hunter, 
of  Sheffield;  H.  A.  Swepstone,  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims,  the  great  goal-keeper ;  and  many 
others  still  playing  whose  names  we  need 
not  specify.  No  player  included  in  the 
former  plate  is  given  in  this  one  ;  and  we 
have  here  the  very  pick  of  our  present 
teams,  both  Rugby  and  Association. 

We  have  Mr.  H.  B.  Tristram,  the  Loret- 
tonian  back,  now  a  master  at  his  old  school, 
and  late  of  the  Oxford  University  teams  of 
1883  and  1884  ;  P.  Don-Wauehope,  the  half¬ 
back  of  the  Fettesian-Lorettonians  ;  W.  F. 
Holms,  the  three-quarter-back  of  Cooper’s 
Hill  and  the  London  Scots ;  and  J. 


Forbes,  the  Vale  of  Leven  back.  With 
them  we  have  those  bright  stars  of  the 
English  teams,  the  brothers  Walters,  both 
hailing  from  Charterhouse,  though  Oxford 
claims  P.  M. ,  and  Cambridge  A.  M. ,  and 
still  bearing  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  pair  of  backs,  and  quickest  and  surest 
kickers  with  either  foot  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  Match  has  ever  seen. 
We  have  G.  L.  Jeffery,  of  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Blaekheath,  our  most  brilliant 
forward  ;  and  A.  E.  Stoddart,  of  Black- 
heath,  the  captain  of  the  team  that  visited 
Australia,  the  prettiest  wing  three-quarter 
now  playing,  and  famous  also  as  “the  long- 
score  cricketer.”  We  have  Rawson  Robert- 


Ill 


-shaw,  of  Bradford,  unexcelled  in  his  tact  in 
passing,  the  very  pattern  of  centre  three- 
quarters  ;  and  that  fastest  of  forwards, 
E.  Wilkinson,  of  Bradford.  We  have  also 
the  brilliant  Association  forward,  W.  N. 
Cobbold,  of  Charterhouse,  captain  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  University,  who  has  of  late  made 
a  name  for  himself  in  the  Corinthians ; 
and  we  have  T.  W.  Blenkiron,  captain 
of  the  Casuals,  one  of  the  steadiest  of 
halves.  We  have  four  of  the  Preston  North 
End  men — F.  Dewhurst,  of  the  right  wing ; 
G.  Drummond,  of  the  left ;  S.  Thompson, 
of  the  centre  ;  and  J.  Goodall,  another  for¬ 
ward  right.  And  we  have  H.  H.  Spring- 
mann,  of  Liverpool ;  L.  Owen,  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  ;  J.  H.  Dewhurst,  of  this  year’s 
English  Rugby  team  ;  and  George  Haworth, 
■of  Accrington,  equally  well  known  in  Asso¬ 
ciation  fields.  Most  of  these  will  be  as  pro¬ 
minent  in  the  present  season  as  they  were 
in  the  past. 

Football  flourishes  more  than  ever,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Association  game.  Before  the 
cricket  season  is  over  in  the  south,  the 
matches  of  the  elevens  have  begun  in  the 
north.  This  year  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  and,  if  anything,  matters  have  been 
busier  than  they  ever  were  before  so  early 
in  the  autumn.  The  Rugby  players  are 
not  so  early  in  beginning,  but  the  visit  of 
the  New  Zealanders  has  had  the  effect  of 
investing  their  proceedings  with  rather 
more  interest  than  those  of  their  rivals,  so 
that  of  both  games  we  are  likely  to  hear 
much  during  the  next  four  months. 

The  test  match  of  the  Rugby  year  is  that 
between  North  and  South,  fixed  for  the 
loth  of  next  December,  towards  which  the 
fifteens  are  now  working.  Another  match 
of  much  interest  will  be  that  between  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  West  of  England  ;  and  London 
against  the  Universities  is  another  of  first- 
rate  importance  during  the  pause  in  Inter¬ 
national  matters  ;  though  it  is  hoped  that 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  will  once 
again  lie  met  before  the  season  ends. 

(To  be  continued.) 


I'LL  ASK  MY  FATHER  FIRST. 

By  Robert  Richardson,  b.a. 

When  I  was  a  lad  I  knew  a  boy, 

My  dearest  chum  in  truth  ; 

We  shared  each,  other’s  grief  and  joy 
With  the  open  heart  of  youth. 

Loyal  and  true,  Frank  Hope  would  do 
All  that  a  brave  lad  durst ; 

But  if  ever  a  doubt  arose  he’d  say: — 

“  I'll  ask  my  father  first.” 

This  motto  of  his  would  often  bring 
Some  not  too  pleasant  chaff ; 

But  he  turned  aside  one  half  its  sting 
With  the  shield  of  his  ready  laugh. 

From  those  he  loved  he  could  stand  a  jest, 
And  the  rest  might  do  their  worst ; 

But  whenever  in  doubt  the  word  leapt  out:  — 
“  I’ll  ask  my  father  first.” 

Grown  older  now  Frank  keeps  his  rule 
As  faithfully  as  before, 

Though  he  reads  into  it  a  graver  sense 
Than  it  had  in  the  days  of  yore. 

And  he  finds  it  yet  a  guide  through  life 
As  straight  and  safe  as  erst 
In  schoolboy  days  ;  and  still  he  says 
“  I'll  ask  my  Father  first.” 


Boy’^  Owi\  ^PapeT. 


For  boy  and  for  man,  since  time  began, 
There  are  crises,  testing  points, 

When  folly  and  shame  strive  hard  to  find 
A  chink  in  our  armour  joints. 

To  plant  his  shaft  with  cunning  craft 
The  foe  is  skilfully  versed  ; 

But  you’ll  foil,  I  trow,  his  wiliest  blow, 
With,  “  I'll  ask  my  Father  first." 


OUR  NOTE  BOOK. 


CIVIL  SERVICE. 

With  reference  to  the  Civil  Service  Paper 
on  Boy  Copyists  and  Boy  Clerks,  which 
appeared  in  our  last  volume,  we  have  to 
state  that  the  Compound  A  ddition  exercise 
is  set  in  the  Boy  Copyists’  Examination  as 
well  as  in  the  Boy  Clerks’,  and  also  that 
the  fast  writing  test  (from  printed  matter) 
alluded  to  is  now  abolished. 


a  brave  boy. 

Here  is  an  extract  of  mournful  interest 
from  one  of  our  recent  letters.  A  lady 
writes:  “I  enclose  cheque  for  £1  3s.  4d., 
which  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  add  to 
the  ‘Lifeboat  Fund’  in  connection  with 
your  paper,  stating  that  it  proved  part  of 
the  savings  of  a  dear  boy  who  lost  his  life 
in  trying  to  save  a  friend  from  drowning. 
My  brave  darling  had  been  a  subscriber  to 
your  paper  for  five  years,  and  was  truly 
imbued  with  its  principles.  We  know  full 
well  he  would  wish  to  have  part  of  his  little 
savings  given  in  this  way.  His  brother 
suggested  it.”  As  our  own  Lifeboat  Fund 
has  been  closed  some  time  we  sent  on  the 
amount  at  once  direct  to  the  Royal  National 
Lifeboat  Institution. 

- - 

CHESS. 


Problem  No.  225. 

By  G.  E.  CARPENTER. 


;  BLACK,  i 


WHITE.  I  7+3=10  pieces. 


White  to  play,  and  mate  in  three  (3)  moves. 


Solutions. 

Problem  No.  206.— 1,  B — Q  3,  K — R  7. 
2,  B— B  4  (ch.),  K— R  8.  3,  B— B  3,  K— 


Kt  8.  4,  B— K  5,  K— R  8.  5,  B— Q  4,  K 
— Kt  8.  6,  K— B  3,  K— R  8.  7,  K— Kt  3, 
K— Kt  8.  8,  B— Q  3  (ch.),  K— B  8.  9,  B 
— K3  (ch.),  K — Q  8.  10,  KxP,  K — Iv  8. 

11,  K — B  3,  K— Q  8.  12,  B— K  B  2,  Iv— 

B  S.  13,  B— Iv  2,  K— Kt  8.  14,  Iv— Kt  3, 
K— B  8.  15,  B-K3  (ch.),  K— Kt  8.  16, 

B — Q  3  (ch.),  Iv — R  8.  17,  B — Q  4  mate. 

Solved  by  A.  Wheeler. 

Problem  No.  207.— 1,  Q— R  8,  P— Ivt  4 
(or  a,  b,  c).  2,  Q  R — B  4,  P  x  R.  3,  Q  mates 
at  Iv  Kt  8  or  Q  R  8. — (a)  Iv  x  Q  R.  2,  Q — 
R  S  (ch.),  K  moves.  3,  R — B  4  or  P — R  4 
mate. — ( b )  KxK  R.  2,  II — B  4  (ch.)  Iv 
moves.  3,  Q  mates  at  B  3  or  R  3  or  Iv  Kt  8. 
(c)  PxK  R.  2,  P — B  4  (ch.),  Iv  moves. 

3,  Q — Q  B  S  or  Iv  5  mate.  Solved  by  E. 
St.  John  Crane  and  Arthur  Wheeler. 

Problem  No.  208. — 1,  Iv— Kt  sq.,  Ivx 
Kt  (or  a,  b,  c).  2,  Q — K  4,  any  move.  3, 

Q — K  3  or  B  2  mate.  — (a)  KxBP.  2,  Q — 
R  7  (ch.),  K  moves.  3,  B  or  Kt  mates. — (6) 
KxK  P.  2,  Q — K  7  (ch.),  Iv  moves.  3, 
Q— K  3  or  B — R  7  mate. — (e)  P — Kt  5.  2, 
Q — R  6,  any  move.  3,  Q  mates  at  K  3,  B  4, 
or  Q  6  accordingly. 

Problem  No.  209. — 1,  Iv — Kt2,  Iv — Q4. 
2,  K— B  3,  K— Iv  4.  3,  Q— K  Kt  6,  K — B  5. 

4,  K — Q  4,  K — B  6.  5,  Q. — Kt  5,  Iv — B  7. 

6,  Q — Kt  4,  K — K  8.  7,  Iv — Iv  3  (or  Q — Kt  2), 

Iv— B  8  (or  Q  S).  8,  Q— Kt  5  (or  Iv— 0  3). 

9,  Q  mates. — If  3, — Iv — Q  4.  4,  Q — lvS,  K 
— Q  3.  5,  K— Q  4,  Iv— B  2.  6,  Iv— B  5,  Iv 
— Kt  2.  7,  Q — Q  7  (ch.),  and  mate  in  two 
more  moves. — If  2,  — Iv — Iv  3.  3,  Iv — Q  4, 
Iv — B  3.  4,  Q — Iv  4,  Iv — B  2,  5,  Iv — Iv  5, 
Iv— Kt  2.  6,  Iv— B  5  (or  Q— B  5),  Iv— B  2. 

7,  Q — Kt7  (ch.),  etc.  — If  1, — Iv — B  3.  2, 

K— B  3,  K— Kt  4.  3,  Iv— Q  4.  Iv— Kt.  5.  4, 
Iv — K  4,  K — Kt  5  (or  Kt  3).  5,  Q — Kt  6  (or 

B  2),  K— Kt  4.  6,  Q — Ivt  6  (ch.).  etc.— If 
1,— Iv— Q  3.  2,  Iv— B  3,  K—  Q  4.  3,  Q— 
K  sq.  (or  B  5  (ch.)),  etc.  If  in  this  varia¬ 
tion  2,  — K — Iv  3.  3,  lv — Q  4,  Iv — Q  3.  4, 
Q — K  Kt  6  (ch.),  etc. — If  1, — Iv — K  4.  2, 
Iv— B  3,  K— Q  3.  3,  K— Q  4,  lv— B  3.  4, 
Q — Kt  8,  Iv— Q  2.  5,  Iv — Q  5,  Iv — Iv  2.  6, 
Q— B  4,  K — Q  2.  7,  Q—B  7  (ch. ),  etc. 


To  Chess  Correspondents. 

E.  St.  J.  C. — Solutions  correct.  Your 
problem  can  be  rectified  by  placing  the  B  on 
K  R  5,  and  the  black  P  on  Q  R  6. 

P.  G.  L.  F. — Your  three  problems  of  last 
July  are  Correct,  but  not  equal  to  your 
former  ones.  A  good  one  would  be  accept¬ 
able. 

A.  B.  and  D.  S.  M. — The  moves  of  the 
English  game  are  1,  P — K  4,  P — Iv  4.  2, 

Kt— K  B  3,  Ivt— Q  B  3.  3,  P— B  3.  The 
Fianchetto  opening  is  1,  P — K  4,  P — K 
Kt  3. 

W.  Furnival. — Your  five-mover,  a  work 
of  eleven  years,  seems  to  be  correct  now. 

Nemo. — For  “  Chess  for  Beginners,”  see 
the  new  volume,  “  Indoor  Games  and 
Recreatious,”  in  our  “Bov’s  Own  Book¬ 
shelf  ”  series. 


J.  T.  Bryant.— The  present  standard  authority  is  the 
Report  of  the  Anthropometric  Committee  to  the 
British  Association  in  1883.  That  report  showed 
that  the  average  Scotchman  was  6S'71in.  in  height, 
the  average  Irishman  67’9in.,  the  average  English¬ 
man  67'36in.,  the  average  Welshman  fi6'66.  In 
weight  the  Scotch  came  first  with  165 •31b.,  the 
Welsh  next  with  158'31b. ,  the  English  third  with 
1551b  .  the  Irish  fourth  with  154  11b.  The  average 
Englishman  is  5ft.  7-Jin.  in  height,  weighs  list,  lib., 
has  a  chest  girth  of  3G'46in.,  and  a  strength  of 
70'61b.  For  every  variation  of  an  inch  in  stature 
above  or  below  the  average  2'3011h.  weight,  542in. 
chest-girth,  and  lT821b.  strength  must  be  added  or 
subtracted  to  keep  up  typical  proportions.  The 
average  Englishwoman  is  5ft.  2Jin.  in  height,  and 
weighs  8st.  1011b.  Dividing  the  nation  into  two 
classes — (1)  those  who  work  with  their  heads ; 

(2)  those  who  work  with  their  hands— it  was  found 
that  the  headworkers  averaged  5ft.  9T4in.,  while 
the  handworkers  averaged  only  5ft.  7'08in.  ;  and  in  | 
chest  measurement,  weight,  and  strength,  the  I 
labouring  classes  are  inferior  to  the  professional 
classes— a  fact  fully  accounted  for  by  heredity  and 
insufficient  nurture.  The  tallest  men  in  the  world 
are  the  Polynesian  Islanders  ;  next  to  them  come 
the  English,  headworkers  ;  next  to  them  the  Pata¬ 
gonians. 

Young  Oxon. —  1.  There  is  a  .Tesse  window  at  Dor¬ 
chester— the  Oxford  Dorchester,  where  the  Thames 
joins  the  Isis.  Jesse  lies  on  the  window-sill 
carved  in  stone,  and  the  window-frames  give  the 
family  tree  and  its  branches,  while  the  spaces  are 
filled  with  stained  glass,  in  which  are  the  pictures. 

2.  There  are  few  better  examples  of  zigzag-worl:  | 
than  the  door  of  Iftley  Church.  Take  a  walk  out 
there. 

T.  Y. —  The  lines — 

“  She  hath  lived  so  silently,  and  loved  so  much, 

That  she  is  deeply  stirred  by  little  things," 


JlEiGtE  — l.  There  is  no  better  all-round  paste  than 
Stickphast,”  sold  by  most  stationers  at  one  shil¬ 
ling  a  bottle.  2.  To  get  a  good  pedigree  dog,  go  to 
a  show  and  buy  the  catalogue.  If  you  can’t 
manage  that,  take  in  “Exchange  and  Mart”  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  consult  the  advertisements. 

T-,s- E  — !•  Tile  proper  weight  for  a  pair  of  dumb- 
bells  for  a  boy  of  fourteen  would  be  just  two 
pounds  each,  and  the  probable  cost  would  be  two 
shillings  the  pair.  2.  Ten  shillings. 

^  •  H.  If  you  clean  the  cloth  with  ammonia  it  will 
take  away  the  shine— at  any  rate  for  a  time. 

E.  A.  Smithett. — There  is  a  shop  in  Great  Queen 
Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  opposite  Freemason's 
Hall,  where  tinsel  and  toy  characters  are  sold. 
We  know  of  no  other  place,  although  you  are  sure 
to  find  some  such  shop  in  Houndsditch. 

Tittle  Hunchback. — Read  Samuel  "Warren’s  “Ten 
Thousand  a  Year.”  You  will  therein  discover 
what  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  did  with  his  hair. 
There  are  so  many  dyes  in  the  market  that  it  would 
be  as  well  for  you  to  choose  the  best.  Why  not 
lay  out  your  head  in  allotments,  and  try  the  effect 
of  a  sample  of  each  kind  in  each  space,  before 
committing  yourself  to  an  attack  on  the  whole 
crop? 

Aurelian  — Apply  to  the  Registrar,  London  Univer¬ 
sity,  Burlington  Bouse,  tv. 

W.  R.  H. — For  particulars  as  to  ambulance  classes 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  St. 
John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  E.o. 

R-  B.  F. — The  thing  is  what  you  say  it  is— a  common 
coffin-plate.  Why  worry  the  British  Museum 
authorities?  They  can  tell  you  no  more.  The 
motto,  “Gloria  Deo,”  means  “Glory  to  God.” 
You  might  get  twopence  for  the  two  from  a  dealer, 
providing  you  prepaid  the  carriage. 


Hawks.  — We  will,  we  hope, 
have  articles,  on  hawking, 
when  we  can  answer  ail 
you  ask. 

Coin  Collector.— The  coin  is  a  Manx  one  ;  all  the 
Isle  of  Man  coins  have  the  three  legs,  and  “Stabit 
quocunque  jeceris  “  It  will  stand  whichever  way 
you  throw  it.  ” 


J.  S.  H.— The  stamp  is  not  “Grecian”  at  all.  It  is 
Austrian.  The  emperor  is  always  “  present,”  hence 
his  precarious  health  would  make  no  difference  in 
the  management  of  a  Government  department. 


Victor.— To  find  out  how  much  lead  to  put  on  a 
boat's  keel,  float  her  in  a  hath,  and  fill  the  hull 
with  water  until  she  is  down  to  the  water-line. 
Then  weigh  the  water  you  have  poured  in,  and  the 
weight  so  obtained  is  the  weight  of  lead  you  re¬ 
quire  on  the  keel.  The  difference  between  the 
weight  of  lead  in  air  and  in  water  will  be  about 
the  weight  of  the  spars  and  sails,  so  that  you  need 
not  worry  yourself  about  specific  gravity.  A  quart 
of  water  weighs  2Jlb. 


W.  Rayner  —  Apply  to  tlie  manager  of  one  of  the 
large  steamship  companies,  enclosing  copies  of  any 
testimonials  you  may  have.  The  addresses  you 
can  get  from  the  show-cards  at  the  railway- 
stations. 


0.  0.  M. — In  the  Old  Hundredth,  the  word  “flock” 
should  of  course  be  “folk,”  but  the  error  is  of  too 
long  standing  to  be  worth  alteration.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  many  times. 

Turk. — The  address  should  run,  “Tom  Jones,  junr., 
Esq.”  The  junior  refers  to  the  man,  and  not  to  his 
rank. 


Esau.-  The  signal-letters  for  Cork  are  BSJS;  for 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  they  are  B  Q  J  K.  You  will  find 
them  in  the  signal-book  both  under  the  Geogra¬ 
phical  signals  and  in  the  Alphabetical  Geographical 
Index  in  I’art  n. 

P.  C.  C. — There  is  no  trustworthy  record  as  to  throw¬ 
ing  the  cricket-ball,  and  there  are  several  claim¬ 
ants  for  school  best.  Some  of  the  best  throwing 
lately  was  done  by  R.  E.  Edimann  at  Leamington 
College  last  March.  His  four  throws  were  120 
yards,  120  yards,  123  yards  and  4  inches,  and  119 
yards. 

F.  N.  C. — The  explanation  of  the  line  as  to  Pompey’s 
statue  running  blood  is  that  the  statue  was 
sprinkled  with  Caesar's  blood  as  it  gushed  from  the 
wounds. 

Engineer.— Particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Naval  Recruiting  Department,  Admiralty,  White¬ 
hall,  s.W. 

H.  B.  Nye.— 1.  For  lantern-slides  you  must  mix 
transparent  colours  with  varnish.  2.  Not  safely. 
If  you  have  the  steam  direct  from  the  boiler  in 
your  way,  you  will  prime  to  a  certainty. 

11  P.  W.— For  a  book  on  pastel-painting  apply  to 
Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton,  artists’  colourmen, 
Rathbone  Place,  tv. 

J,  A.  T.  H.  —  Bulpett— Mr.  Charles  Bulpett.  On 
March  22rd  last  he  undertook  to  walk  a  mile,  run 
a  mile,  and  ride  a  mile  all  in  sixteen  minutes  and 
a  half— and  he  did.  The  measured  mile  was  at 
Newmarket.  He  walked  it  in  8min.  12?sec.,  ran  it 
in  5m.  52? sec.,  took  4sec.  to  mount,  and  rode  back 
in  finish  of  the  third  mile  in  16min.  7jsec. 

W.  L.  Glebstone. — We  have  already  dealt  with  the 
subject.  See  “Orchids,  and  Howto  Grow  Them,” 
in  our  eighth  volume,  and  many  previous  papers. 


are  in  a  sonnet  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Gosse.  You  will  find 
it  in  the  same  book  as  his  “  Firdausi.”  Its  title  is 
“A  Portrait." 

WASHINGTON.  —  “The  Drummer  Boy”  ran  from 
October.  1882,  to  May.  1883,  inclusive,  and  “My 
Friend  Smith”  ran  at  the  same  time.  The  parts— 
November  to  June  of  those  years— are  still  in 
print. 

A.  J.  J. — 1.  The  process  of  silver-plating  is  much  too 
complicated  for  us  to  describe  in  this  column. 
You  should  get  a  manual  on  this  subject  before 
you  begin.  In  Spon's  “  Workshop  Receipts,”  first 
series,  there  is  much  about  the  technics  of  electro¬ 
plating.  2.  Our  space  is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted,  | 
and  the  directions  are  clear  enough  for  those  who 
read  carefully.  You  cannot  be  as  careful  as  you 
might  be,  or  you  would  know  there  is  no  such  word 
as  “Amature.”  3.  No. 

Edward.  — The  simplest  way  of  cleaning  a  glass 
bottle  is  to  put  into  it  a  handful  of  small  coal,  half 
fill  it  with  hot  water,  and  give  it  a  good  shaking. 

Austral.  —  Apply  to  the  Government  Emigrants' 
Inquiry  Office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster. 

W.  E.  Goodwin.— 1.  There  is  good  fishing  in  the 
Thames  above  Reading,  and  you  can  fish  all  the 
year  round  except  during  the  close  time,  from 
March  to  June.  2.  In  the  north  of  London  try 
Carter’s  tackle  shop  in  St.  John's  Road,  near  the 
Angel  and  Sadler’s  Wells  ;  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
send  two  shillings  in  stamps  to  J.  W.  Martin, 

4,  Northern  Buildings,  Lover’s  Lane,  Newark-on- 
Trent.  for  a  copy  of  his  book  on  “Float  Fishing,” 
and  his  price  list. 

John  L. — Printed  lists  of  Lepidoptera  for  labelling 
are  sold  by  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Son,  Museum  Street, 
W.C. 


J.  S.  J. — “Where  there’s  honey  there  are  bees” — 
but  it  is  “nbi,”  not  “uli,”  and  “ibi,”  not  “  ili.” 

S.  L.  M.— For  the  generality  of  boys  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  Spanish  is  a  more  “  profit¬ 
able”  language  to  learn  than  Italian.  Italian 
takes  you  through  Italy  only,  whereas  Spanish 
takes  you  through  South  America.  If  you  want 
the  language  for  literary  purposes  It  is  another 
matter. 

Wimwamwum.-  1.  We  are  doing  our  best  to  spread 
the  Universal  Language  of  the  future— English,  to 
wit— and  we  have  something  else  to  do  than  to 
teach  Volapuk  and  the  Panjandrum.  2.  If  you 
stop  the  circulation  your  hand  is  sure  to  feel  cold. 

Tally. — The  best  groundwork  for  screens  is  paper- 
hangers'  canvas  covered  with  good  strong  brown 
paper. 

A.  C.  C. —  1.  You  may  reckon  “a  sailor’s  holiday  "  at 
a  fortnight.  2.  The  uniform  is  only  worn  on  shore 
for  show  purposes.  At  sea  apprentices  wear 
clothes  suitable  for  the  work. 

Disputable  Riddle. — We  do  not  answer  riddles, 
nor  do  we  bind  copies  for  our  readers.  For  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  your  riddle,  which  is  as  old  as  the  century, 
ask  the  first  grown-up  person  you  meet  with  ;  for 
the  binding  of  your  volumes,  apply  to  the  nearest 
stationer  or  bookbinder. 

J.  D.  W.— Skeleton  leaves  are  rotted  first  in  soft 
water,  and  then  bleached  in  chloride  of  lime. 

To  Let— Zithers  are  sold  by  Messrs.  Keith,  Prowse, 
and  Co.,  Cheapside,  and  by  many  other  musical 
instrument  sellers. 

E.  R.— There  is  no  charge  for  answering  questions 
in  this  column,  but  we  only  answer  such  as  we 
have  room  for,  and  that  are  of  general  interest. 


A  SCHOOL  STORY. 

By  Ascott  R.  Hope, 

Author  of  "Bobby  Botmce,"  “ A  Strange  Trip  Abroad,"  etc. 
CHAPTER  I. 

There’s  a  new  fellow  come  !  ” 

Such  was  the  news  of  the  day  ;  and  at  Timperley’s 
there  were  not  so  many  of  us  but  that  a  new  arrival 
never  failed  to  excite  considerable  interest. 
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“  What  sort  o£  fellow  is  lie  1  Will  lie 
be  a  Pig  or  a  Parrot  ?  ” 

These  were  the  elegant  terms  by 
which  we  distinguished  between  the 
preparatory  division,  and  the  big  boys, 
few  of  whom  were  so  very  big,  Mr. 
Timperley’s  being  on  the  whole  more 
of  a  commercial  than  a  classical 
seminary,  though  it  proudly  boasted 
itself  both. 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  him, 
except  that  a  11  y  has  just  come  with  his 
things  ;  Susan  told  me.” 

“  Ah  !  then  he  is  having  cake  and 
wine  in  the  drawing-room  with  his 
people.” 

Most  of  us  had  gone  through  this 
flattering  introduction  to  school  life  ; 
and  we  did  not  grudge  the  new  comer 
his  short  respite  from  the  realities  into 
which  he  would  soon  be  plunged  over 
head  and  ears. 

That  initiatory  banquet  of  home-made 
cake  and  the  wine  of  commerce  was  in 
our  eyes  like  the  cordial  draught  that 
used  to  be  given  to  criminals  on  their 
way  to  the  gallows ;  for,  though  Mr. 
Timperley  was  by  no  means  a  Squeers, 
his  terms  ran  low,  and  the  boys  were 
not  made  too  comfortable.  It  was  a 
boarding  -  school  rather  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind,  though  I  am  writing 
of  a  time  not  much  short  of  the  pre¬ 
sent. 

Sometimes  the  advent  of  a  new  pupil 
led  to  the  entertainment  of  his  friends 
at  table  with  him  ;  and  that  generally 
meant  the  addition  of  cake  all  round  to 
our  frugal  fare,  or  a  pudding  out  of  due 
time,  for  Mrs.  Timperley  was  nothing 
if  not  genteel,  and  always  took  care  to 
make  a  good  impression  on  visitors. 
But  this  afternoon  no  such  windfall 
befell  us.  Neither  the  new  boy  nor  any 
one  belonging  to  him  appeared  at  tea, 
nor  was  he  introduced  into  the  school¬ 
room  afterwards. 

“  He’s  having  dinner  with  them  at 
the  inn,”  was  our  opinion,  and  we  ad¬ 
mired  the  kindness  of  this  fellow’s 
parents  or  guardians,  who  thus  sought 
to  put  off  to  the  last  moment  the  parting 
that  must  consign  him  to  bread-and- 
scrape  and  hard  benches. 

Bed-time  came,  and  still  our  curiosity 
remained  unsatisfied,  while  it  began  to 
be  heightened  when  we  learnt  from 
Susan  that  the  new  boy  was  not  only 
in  the  house,  but  actually  having 
supper  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.,  a  remark¬ 
able  stretch  of  favour.  This  could  be 
no  common  recruit  to  our  ranks,  and 
we  fell  asleep  speculating  what  manner 
of  boy  he  might  turn  out  to  be  when 
at  last  we  came  to  make  his  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

At  breakfast  next  morning  he  was 
still  absent.  This  becamemore puzzling ; 
and  some  of  us  rather  opened  our  eyes 
when  we  heard  Mrs.  Tim.  ask  one  of  the 
maids, 

“  Have  you  taken  up  Mr.  Snarsdale 
his  hot  water  1  ” 

“Yes’m,  and  I  knocked  at  the  door 
three  times,  but  I  don’t  think  he  wanted 
to  hear  me,”  replied  Susan,  who  had  a 
blunt  way  of  putting  things. 

“  I  dare  say  he  is  tired  after  his 
journey,”  said  our  mistress,  apologetic¬ 
ally  ;  but  in  a  minute  or  two  we  saw 
Mr.  Timperley  get  up  and  slink  away, 
as  we  could  not  but  surmise,  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  this  strangely 


indulged  pupil  to  rise  to  a  sense  of  his 
situation. 

“  His  hot  water  !  ”  we  whispered  to 
one  another  in  various  tones  of  surprise. 
Could  it  be  not  a  new  boy  but  a  new 
master  that  was  about  to  be  sprung 
upon  us?  There  were  already  two 
resident  assistants  at  Timperley’s, 
neither  of  whom,  however,  was  allowed 
hot  water  in  the  morning,  though  one 
of  them  shaved  regularly,  while  the 
other  was  little  better  than  a  boy  him¬ 
self. 

“  It  doesn’t  do  to  spoil  that  kind  of 
people,”  the  lady  of  the  house  used  to 
say  in  her  grand  way. 

Mr.  Wilks,  the  senior,  and  Mr.  Bryce, 
the  junior  usher,  both  professed  to 
know  no  more  about  this  Mr.  Snarsdale 
than  we  did  ourselves,  though,  from 
the  fuss  she  made  over  him,  they  opined 
he  must  be  some  relation  of  Mrs.  Tim- 
perley.  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that 
Mrs.  T.  passed  for  being  much  more 
the  master  of  the  establishment  than 
her  somewhat  easy  -  going  husband, 
albeit  he  cultivated  a  great  air  of 
masterful  dignity  to  make  up  for  what 
he  lacked  in  force  of  character. 

It  was  not  till  school  was  half-way 
through  that  we  at  last  set  eyes  on  the 
mysterious  personage  who  had  so  much 
excited  our  curiosity.  Retiring  for  the 
usual  quarter  of  an  hour’s  interval,  Mr. 
Timperley  returned  to  the  schoolroom 
accompanied  by  the  new  fellow,  who 
stuck  close  in  his  wake  as  he  sailed  up 
between  the  classes  and  tried  in  vain  to 
look  unconscious  of  running  thegauntlet 
from  so  many  batteries  of  inquisitive 
stares.  We  stared  all  the  harder  for 
having  had  to  wait  so  long  for  this 
opportunity  ;  and  what  we  saw  was  a 
slim,  danditied-looking  youth,  dressed 
out  rather  pretentiously  in  the  highest 
collars  and  longest  coat  tails  of  the 
period,  but  not  so  well  gifted  with  per¬ 
sonal  attractions,  for  his  hair  was 
sandy,  his  face  sallow  and  pimply,  and 
his  nose  too  long  for  the  schoolboy 
ideal  of  the  beautiful.  It  was  difficult 
to  judge  at  first  sight  how  far  on  in  his 
teens  he  might  be  ;  we  took  him  for 
older  than  most  of  us,  though  neither 
so  old  nor  so  tall  as  some ;  but  this 
much  seemed  certain,  that  he  took  him¬ 
self  for  no  common  schoolboy,  and 
would  prove  to  be  a  rare  bird  or  a  fish 
out  of  water  in  our  rough  society  of 
patched  trousers  and  hobnailed  boots. 

It  soon  appeared  that  he  was  not  to 
mix  with  the  common  herd.  Mr.  Tim¬ 
perley,  with  a  certain  awkward  air, 
introduced  him  to  the  assistant  masters ; 
then  he  took  his  seat  at  a  new  desk  that 
had  been  put  up  for  his  convenience 
near  the  principal’s  own.  There  he  sat 
doing  some  private  work,  or,  as  we 
shrewdly  observed,  taking  sly  and  not 
very  approving  glances  at  the  rest  of 
us,  till  school  was  over,  when  he  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  Timperleys’  apartments, 
keeping,  as  before,  close  under  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  wing. 

Then  you  may  suppose  how  our 
tongues  were  let  loose,  and  how  we 
gave  vent  to  a  surprise,  now  strongly 
dashed  with  suspicious  disapproval, 
when  we  saw  how  this  haughty  young 
gentleman  thought  us  not  good  enough 
for  his  companions.  The  mystery  was 
explained  by  Mr.  Wilks,  whom  our  prin¬ 
cipal  had  thought  fitting  to  inform  of 


Mr.  Snarsdale  being  at  the  school  “  on  a 
special  footing,”  as  Mr.  T.  put  it,  who 
had  a  knack  of  fine  phrases  ;  but  the 
senior  assistant  master  interpreted  this 
for  us  that  the  new  boy  was  to  be  a 
“  parlour-boarder,”  a  kind  of  animal 
some  of  us  had  never  heard  of  in  all  our 
little  lives,  and  didn’t  quite  know  what 
to  think  of  it.  Comparisons  are  always 
odious,  and  in  one’s  teens  one  doesn’t 
take  kindly  to  seeing  differences  made 
without  good  reason. 

The  delicate  nature  of  the  situation 
was  not  amended  by  any  tact  or  consi¬ 
deration  on  the  part  of  on  r  new  school¬ 
fellow — if  schoolfellow  he  could  be 
called.  He  somewhat  openly  plumed 
himself  on  the  privileges  of  his  position. 
He  made  no  secret  of  his  contempt  for 
the  rest  of  us  ;  it  was  fine  to  see  with 
what  coolness  he  patronised  even  the 
assistant  masters.  It  was  understood 
that  he  had  been  at  a  public  school, 
which  seemed  to  give  him  some  right  to 
turn  up  that  long  nose  of  his  at  common 
boys.  There  is  so  much  of  the  snob — or 
shall  we  say  of  innate  modesty  ? — in  a 
certain  proportion  of  even  young  Bri¬ 
tons,  that  I  fear  some  of  us,  dazzled  by 
Snarsdale’s  fine  clothes  and  self-suffi¬ 
cient  airs,  were  inclined  rather  to  envy 
than  to  abhor  the  superiority  of  his  lot. 
Most  of  us  at  least  more  or  less  con¬ 
tentedly  accepted  it  as  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  swallowed  our  weak  tea 
with  none  the  smaller  gusto  that  we 
saw  him  being  liberally  supplied  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.’s  private  pot,  and 
luxuriating  in  his  own  jar  of  marmalade, 
which  he  never  passed  to  his  neighbours 
among  the  boys.  But  a  few,  especially 
of  the  older  fellows,  were  more  disposed 
to  resent  this  favouritism,  and  among 
them  my  particular  crony  Archy  An¬ 
derson,  who  from  the  first  had  a  grudge 
of  his  own  against  the  new  comer,  inas¬ 
much  as  Anderson  and  two  other  fel¬ 
lows  had  been  turned  out  of  a  bedroom 
where  they  found  themselves  snug  and 
sociable,  in  order  to  provide  a  private 
apartment  for  Snarsdale.  So  Anderson 
took  up  strongly  the  democratic  view 
of  the  matter,  and  was  never  tired  of 
abusing  the  parlour-boarder,  whom  he 
christened  Snarley  Yow,  and  would  call 
him  so  even  to  his  face  on  the  rare  occa¬ 
sions  when  the  latter  ventured  himself 
alone  among  us. 

“Yah!  yah!”  I  think  I  hear  him 
saying  behind  Snarsdale’s  back,  as  the 
parlour-boarder  followed  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  out  of  the  dining-room,  daintily 
wiping  his  mouth  with  a  brilliant  silk 
handkerchief,  or  airily  settling  the 
collar,  which,  so  ran  the  rumour,  he  put 
on  clean  every  day  and  sometimes 
oftener. 

“  He  thinks  a  lot  of  himself,  he  does, 
but  I  don’t  see  why  such  a  fuss  should 
be  made  about  such  a  goggle-eyed 
ninny,”  quoth  Anderson,  latterly,  using 
an  energetic  style  of  language  that 
came  natural  to  him.  “  My  nose  would 
be  quite  as  long  as  his  if  I  spent  as 
much  time  pulling  it  as  he  does,  feeling- 
after  his  whiskers ;  and  there’s  half  a 
dozen  fellows  in  the  school  just  as  big 
and  ugly  as  he  is.  Why  should  he  have 
eggs  and  things  for  breakfast,  I  should 
like  to  know  !  And  set  him  up  with  a 
room  of  his  own,  because  he’s  ashamed 
to  be  seen  trying  to  shave  on  the  sly 
and  nearly  cutting  his  nose  off’ !  ” 


It  was  that  unfortunate  nose  that  my 
friend’s  wrath  generally  laid  hold  of  as 
an  easy  handle  for  hostile  criticism. 

“  Who  is  he  to  be  so  much  stuck  above 
us  !  I’ll  run  him  or  jump  him,  or  knock 
his  nose  off  any  day  he  likes.  Wouldn’t 
[  like  to  have  a  chance  of  shinning  him 
at  football — but  no  fear  of  that  !  He 
thinks  too  much  of  his  collars  to  play 
at  anything  ;  even  lives  he  is  afraid  of  ! 
and  I  don’t  believe  he  knows  a  bit  more 
than  the  smallest  Parrots  ;  that’s  why 
he  does  lessons  all  alone.  It  was  long 
division  sums  he  was  doing  this  morn¬ 
ing  ;  I  saw  ’em  on  a  piece  of  paper  he 
threw  away,  because  he  is  too  conceited 
to  use  a  slate,  you  know  ;  perhaps  he 
is  afraid  of  hitting  it  against  his  nose 
and  making  it  bleed,  poor  dear  !  ” 

Then  Anderson  would  laugh  long  and 
loud  over  his  not  very  profound  or 
exquisite  wit,  and  usually  concluded 
his  tirades  by  exclaiming  what  those 
who  knew  him  best  could  well  under¬ 
stand  to  come  from  his  heart  and  be  no 
spite  of  jealousy. 

“Well,  I’m  glad  I’m  not  a  parlour- 
boarder,  nor  a  sneaking  Snarley  Yow, 
nor  a  pet  dog  for  Mrs.  T.  to  take  out 
walking  !  ” 

It  did  Snarsdale  no  good  with  us  that 
he  appeared  to  stand  so  high  in  Mrs. 
Timperley’s  good  graces.  She  found 
him  a  congenial  spirit  with  whom,  at 
meal-times,  she  could  giggle  and  talk 
about  London  and  the  concerts  and  such 
like,  whereas,  in  her  presence,  we  felt 
too  conscious  of  being  awkward  louts  to 
whom  she  had  nothing  to  say  except  in 
blame  of  our  dirty  hands  and  bad 
manners.  They  went  out  calling  and 
shopping  together,  Mrs.  T.  quite  proud 
of  her  smart  cavalier.  He  sat  next 
her  at  church,  and  always  put  his 
glossy  hat  on  the  seat  as  a  barrier 
marking  himself  off  from  the  eldest 
boys  who  shared  the  same  pew.  It  was 
given  out  among  us  that  her  drawing¬ 
room  was  his  usual  sitting-room  when 
at  home.  But  Snarsdale  did  not  seem 
to  spend  much  of  his  spare  hours  in 
the  house,  He  had,  or  made,  friends 
in  the  place,  and  soon  began  to  spend 
most  of  his  evenings  out,  being  free  to 
come  and  go  as  he  pleased.  It  was 
darkly  rumoured  among  us  that  his 
amusements  out  of  doors  were  question¬ 
able  ones,  and  that  Mr.  Timperley  had 
sometimes  to  sit  up  for  him,  which  we 
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took  as  a  sign  of  no  small  dissipation  ; 
but  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  his  ex¬ 
clusiveness  cut  us  off  from  knowing 
much  of  these  private  pursuits  of  his. 

As  for  his  work  in  school,  we  could 
all  see  that  did  not  amount  to  much, 
though  he  joined  no  class,  but  did 
work  of  his  own  at  a  separate  desk — 
“  preparing  for  an  examination,”  as  our 
principal  gave  out.  It  could  not  have 
been  much  of  an  examination,  we 
thought.  Snarsdale  passed  a  great 
part  of  his  school-time  in  yawning  and 
twiddling  his  thumbs ;  sometimes  he 
stayed  away  altogether,  and  for  all  we 
knew,  nothing  was  said  to  him.  In 
public  Mr.  Timperley  never  visited  him 
with  any  but  the  mildest  rebukes, 
though  there  were  those  of  the  highest 
class  who  professed  to  detect  signs  of 
suppressed  impatience  beneath  our 
principal’s  lenient  handling  of  the  par¬ 
lour-boarder’s  irregularities. 

I  remember  once  this  languid  youth 
so  far  unbent  from  his  usual  attitude 
of  indifference  to  schoolboy  ways  as  to 
roll  up  a  piece  of  paper  and  shy  it 
across  the  room  at  some  one.  The  ill- 
aimed  pellet  missed  its  mark,  and 
struck  against  the  black-board,  from 
which,  rebounding,  it  fell  on  Mr.  TVs 
desk,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it.  He 
jumped  up,  exclaiming  with  an  access 
of  irritation, 

“  Who  did  that  ?  Stand  up,  this  mo¬ 
ment  !  ” 

No  one  answered,  but  our  eyes  were 
directed  towards  the  culprit,  who  sat 
still  for  a  minute  or  two,  giving  the 
principal  time  to  work  himself  into  a 
degree  of  crossness  quite  unusual  with 
him.  At  length  Snarsdale,  already  be¬ 
trayed  by  our  looks,  mumbled  out  a 
word  of  confession,  and  all  at  once  Mr. 
Timperley  changed  his  tone. 

“  Please  attend  to  your  work  and 
don’t  let  this  occur  again,”  he  said,  in 
dignified  remonstrance  ;  then  Snars¬ 
dale  buried  his  long  nose  in  his  dic¬ 
tionary,  looking  not  the  least  abashed, 
but  did  not  attempt  to  renew  his  un¬ 
timely  pleasantries. 

Such  little  incidents  made  us  say  that, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  our  master 
was  afraid  of  the  parlour-boarder  ;  and 
many  were  our  speculations  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  singular  immunity  from 
discipline.  He  was  even  allowed  to 
smoke  in  open  light  of  day,  “  and  Tim. 


daren’t  say  a  word  to  him !”  as  the 
small  boys  declared  in  half-admiring 
wonder.  Nothing  in  our  eyes  more  em¬ 
phatically  marked  out  his  position  as 
no  ordinary  schoolboy. 

Parlour-boarders  were  once  a  recog¬ 
nised  institution  at  schools  in  days  when 
some  schools  might  be  thought  little 
better  than  prisons  for  juvenile  penal 
servitude.  In  the  prisons  themselves 
wrongdoersof  means  and  influence  could 
have  comfortable  privileges  by  paying 
for  them,  as  we  learn  from  various 
histories,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
famous  Mr.  Pickwick.  At  the  universi¬ 
ties  there  were  entertained  a  class  of 
favoured  students  who,  under  the  name 
of  fellow-commoners, wore  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  dress  and  fared  more  sumptuously 
and  were  admitted  to  more  dignified 
company  than  the  ordinary  under¬ 
graduate.  It  seemed  but  natural,  then, 
that  young  gentlemen  whose  parents 
chose  to  pay  extra  for  such  advantages, 
should  be  raised  above  the  common 
level  of  boarding-school  life,  dine  with 
the  master,  have  pudding  every  day, 
enjoy  a  room,  or,  at  least,  a  whole  bed 
to  themselves,  be  spared  the  frequent 
rod  by  which  their  less  indulged  com¬ 
panions’  skins  became  tanned  to  help¬ 
ful  hardness,  have  liberty  to  go  out  of 
bounds,  and  such  like.  It  may  be  that 
these  children  of  luxury  were  not  so 
much  to  be  envied  :  poverty  and  trials 
have  their  compensations ;  hardy  en¬ 
durance  brings  a  heartier  glow  than 
the  soft  shrinker  knows  of ;  youth,  if 
ever,  is  the  time  for  laughing  at  cold 
winds  and  thorny  paths  of  fortune. 
Moralists  of  all  ages  have  assured  us 
that  happiness  comes  from  within,  not 
from  without — that  mirth  is  not  to  be 
extinguished  by  washing  under  a  pump 
or  sleeping  two  in  a  bed  ;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  I  doubt  whether  the  parlour- 
boarders  of  this  world  have  always 
the  best  of  it.  The  first-class  car¬ 
riages  of  life  are  padded  and  select  in 
their  company,  but  in  the  third  there  is 
apt  to  be  more  air  and  more  fun  going  ; 
and  if  the  benches  are  hard,  why  that 
is  much  a  matter  of  custom,  and  after 
all  one  loses  very  little  if  the  guard  do 
not  touch  his  hat  to  him  in  the  course 
of  a  journey  which  brings  us  all  together 
to  the  same  terminus. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ADRIFT  IN  THE  PACIFIC; 

OR,  THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SCHOOLBOY  CREW. 


IN'  the  evening,  after  supper,  Briant 
told  the  bigger  boys  the  result  of 
his  exploration.  Briefly  it  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — To  the  east,  beyond  the  forest 
zone,  he  had  distinctly  seen  a  line  of 
water  extending  from  north  to  south. 
That  this  was  the  horizon  of  the  sea 
appeared  indubitable.  Hence  it  was  on 
an  island  and  not  on  a  continent  that 
the  yacht  had  been  wrecked. 


By  Jules  Verne, 

Author  of  “  The  Clipper  of  the  Clouds,”  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  VI. — A  SPELL  OF  RAIN. 

Gordon  and  the  others  received  the 
information  with  considerable  excite¬ 
ment. 

They  were  on  an  island  and  deprived 
of  every  means  of  leaving  it  !  Their 
scheme  of  finding  a  road  to  the  east¬ 
ward  would  have  to  be  abandoned ! 
They  would  have  to  wait  till  a  ship 
came  in  sight  !  Could  it  be  tr  .e  that 
this  was  their  only  chance  of  rescue  ? 


“  But  was  not  Briant  mistaken  ?  ” 
asked  Donagan. 

“  Did  you  not  mistake  a  bank  of 
clouds  for  the  sea  ?  ”  asked  Cross. 

“  No,”  answered  Briant.  “  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  I  made  no  mistake.  What  I  saw 
was  a  line  of  water,  and  it  formed  the 
horizon.” 

“  How  far  off  was  it  ?  ”  asked  Wilcox. 

“  About  six  miles  from  the  cape.” 
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“And  beyond  that,”  asked  Webb, 
“  were  tbei-e  no  mountains,  no  elevated 
ground  ?  ” 

“  No.  Nothing  but  the  sky.” 


“We  have  not  a  day  to  lose,”  said  Baxter. 


B  riant  was  so  positive  that  it  was 
not  reasonable  to  retain  the  least  doubt 
in  the  matter. 

But  Donagan,  as  was  always  the  case 
when  he  argued  with  Briant,  continued 
obstinate. 

“  And  I  repeat  that  Briant  has  made 
a  mistake.  And  until  we  have  seen  it 
with  our  own  eyes — ” 

“  Which  we  shall  do,”  said  Gordon, 
“  for  we  must  know  the  truth  about  it.” 

“And  I  say  we  have  not  a  day  to 
lose,”  said  Baxter,  “  if  we  are  to  leave 
this  place  before  the  bad  weather,  sup¬ 
posing  we  are  on  a  continent.” 

“  We  will  go  to-morrow,  if  the  weather 
permits,”  said  Gordon.  “  We  will  start 
on  an  expedition  that  may  last  some 
days.  I  say  weather  permitting,  for  to 
plunge  into  the  forest  in  bad  weather 
would  be  madness.” 

“  Agreed,  Gordon,”  answered  Briant. 
“  And  when  we  reach  the  other  side  of 
the  island — ” 

“If  it  is  an  island  !  ”  interrupted 
Donagan. 

“  But  it  is  one  !  ”  replied  Briant,  im¬ 
patiently.  “  I  have  made  no  mistake. 
I  distinctly  saw  the  sea  in  the  east.  It 
pleases  Donagan  to  contradict  me  as 
usual — ” 


“  And  you  are  not  infallible,  Briant !  ” 
“No,  I  am  not !  But  this  time  I  am  ! 
I  will  go  myself  to  this  sea,  and  if 
Donagan  likes  to  come  with  me — ” 


“Certainly  I  will  go.” 

“  And  so  will  we,”  said  three  or  four 
of  the  bigger  boys. 

“  Good  !  ”  said  Gordon.  “  But  don’t 
get  excited,  my  dear  young  friends.  If 
we  are  only  boys  we  may  as  well  act 
like  men.  Our  position  is  serious,  and 
any  imprudence  may  make  it  worse. 
We  must  not  all  go  into  this  forest. 
The  youngsters  cannot  come  with  us, 
and  we  cannot  leave  them  all  on  the 
wreck.  Donagan  and  Briant  may  go, 
and  two  others  may  go  with  them — ” 

“  I’ll  go  !”  said  Wilcox. 

“  So  will  I  !  ”  said  Service. 

“  Very  well,”  said  Gordon.  “Four  is 
quite  enough.  If  you  are  too  long 
coming  back  we  can  send  a  few  others 
to  your  assistance,  while  the  rest  re¬ 
main  with  the  schooner.  Don’t  forget 
that  this  is  our  camp,  our  house,  our 
home,  and  we  can  only  leave  it  when 
we  are  sure  that  we  are  on  a  conti¬ 
nent.” 

“  We  are  on  an  island,”  said  Briant. 
“  For  the  last  time  I  say  so  !  ” 

“  That  we  shall  see  !  ”  replied  Dona¬ 
gan. 

Gordon’s  sensible  advice  had  had  its 
effect  in  calming  the  discord.  Ob¬ 
viously —  and  Briant  saw  it  clearly 


enough  —  it  was  advisable  to  push 
through  the  central  forest  and  reach 
the  line  of  water.  If  it  was  a  sea  to 
the  eastward  there  might  be  other 
islands  separated  from  them  by  a  chan¬ 
nel  they  could  cross  ;  and  if  they  were 
on  an  island  of  an  archipelago,  surely 
it  was  better  to  know  it  before  taking 
any  steps  on  which  their  safety  might 
depend.  It  was  certain  that  there  was 
no  land  to  the  west  right  away  to  New 
Zealand.  The  only  chance  of  reaching 
an  inhabited  country  was  by  journey¬ 
ing  towards  the  sun-rising. 

But  it  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt 
such  an  expedition  except  in  tine 
weather.  As  Gordon  had  just  said,  it 
would  not  do  to  act  like  children,  but 
like  men.  In  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed,  with  the  future- 
so  threatening,  if  the  intelligence  of 
these  boys  did  not  develop  quickly,  if 
the  levity  and  inconsistency  natural  at 
their  age  carried  them  away,  or  if  dis¬ 
union  was  allowed  amongst  them,  the 
position  of  things  would  become  critical. 
And  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Gordon 
resolved  to  do  everything  to  maintain 
order  among  his  comrades. 

However  eager  Donagan  and  Briant 
might  be  to  start,  a  change  of  the 
weather  obliged  them  to  wait.  A  cold 
rain  had  fallen  since  the  morning.  The 
falling  of  the  barometer  indicated  a 
period  of  squally  weather,  of  which  it 
was  impossible  to  predict  the  duration. 
It  would  have  been  too  risky  to  venture 
out  under  such  circumstances. 

But  was  this  to  be  regretted  ?' 
Assuredly  not.  That  all  were  in  a 
hurry  to  know  if  the  sea  surrounded 
them  may  be  imagined.  But  even  if 
they  were  sure  of  being  on  a  continent, 
were  they  likely  to  venture  into  a 
country  they  knew  nothing  about,  and 
that  when  the  rainy  season  was  coming- 
on  ?  Suppose  the  journey  was  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  hundreds  of  miles,  could  they 
bear  the  fatigues  ?  Would  even  the 
strongest  among  them  reach  the  end  ? 
No  !  to  carry  out  such  an  expedition 
with  success  it  must  be  put  off  till  the 
days  were  long  and  the  inclemency  of 
winter  overpast.  And  so  they  would 
have  to  content  themselves  with  spend¬ 
ing  the  rainy  season  at  the  wreck. 

Gordon  had  meanwhile  been  trying 
to  find  out  in  what  part  of  the  ocean 
they  had  been  wrecked.  His  atlas  con¬ 
tained  a  series  of  maps  of  the  Pacific. 
In  tracing  the  course  from  Auckland  to 
the  American  coast  he  found  that  the 
nearest  islands  passed  to  the  north  were 
the  Society  Islands,  Easter  Island,  and 
the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  on  which 
Selkirk — a  real  Crusoe — had  passed  so 
much  of  his  life.  To  the  south  there- 
was  not  an  island  up  to  the  boundary 
of  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  To  the  east 
there  were  only  the  Archipelagoes  of 
the  Chiloe  Islands  and  Madre  de  Dios,, 
along  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  lower 
down  were  those  about  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  which 
are  lashed  by  the  terrible  sea  round 
Cape  Horn. 

If  the  schooner  had  been  cast  on  one 
of  these  uninhabited  islands  off  the 
Patagonian  pampas,  there  would  be 
hundreds  of  miles  to  be  traversed  to 
reach  Chili  or  the  Argentine  Republic. 
And  the  boys  would  have  to  act  with 
great  circumspection  if  they  were  not 


bo  perish  miserably  in  crossing  the  un¬ 
known. 

So  thought  Gordon.  Briant  and  Bax¬ 
ter  looked  at  the  matter  in  the  same 
way.  And  doubtless  Donagan  and  the 
■others  would,  in  the  end,  agree  with 
them. 

The  scheme  of  exploring  the  eastern 
coast  was  not  given  up,  but  during  the 
next  fortnight  it  was  impossible  to  put 
it  into  execution.  The  weather  was 
abominable,  nothing  but  rain  from 
morning  to  night,  and  violent  squalls. 
The  way  through  the  forest  would  have 
been  impracticable  ;  and  the  expedition 
had  to  be  postponed,  notwithstanding 
the  keen  desire  to  unravel  the  mystery 
of  continent  or  island. 

During  these  stormy  days  the  boys 
remained  at  the  wreck,  but  they  were 
not  idle.  They  were  constantly  at  work 
making  good  the  damage  done  to  the 
yacht  by  the  inclement  weather,  for 
owing  to  the  wet  the  planks  began  to 
give  and  the  deck  ceased  to  be  water¬ 
tight.  In  places  the  rain  would  come 
in  through  the  joints  where  the  caulk¬ 
ing  had  been  torn  away,  and  this  had 
to  be  made  good  without  delay.  Repairs 
were  also  needed  to  stop,  not  only  the 
water-ways,  but  the  air-ways  opened  in 
the  hull.  Gordon  would  have  used 
some  of  the  spare  sails  for  the  purpose, 
but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  thick  canvas  which  might  come 
in  so  usefully  for  tents,  and  so  he  did 
the  best  he  could  with  tarpaulins. 

Besides  this  there  was  the  urgent 
question  of  finding  a  better  shelter. 
Even  if  they  did  go  eastwards  they 
could  not  move  for  five  or  six  months, 
and  the  schooner  would  not  last  as  long 
as  that,  and  if  they  had  to  abandon  her 
in  the  rainy  season  where  were  they  to 
find  a  refuge  ?  The  cliff,  on  its  western 
face,  had  not  the  slightest  indentation 
that  could  be  utilised.  It  was  on  the 
other  side,  where  it  was  sheltered  from 
the  wind  from  the  sea,  that  search  must 
be  made,  and,  if  necessary,  a  house  built 
large  enough  to  hold  them  all. 

Whenever  the  weather  was  fine  for  a 
few  hours,  Donagan,  Wilcox,  and  Webb 
went  off  after  the  pigeons  which  Moko 
more  or  less  successfully  cooked  in 
different  ways.  Garnett,  Service,  Cross, 
and  the  youngsters,  including  Jack, 
when  his  brother  insisted  on  it,  went 
away  fishing.  Among  the  shoals  of 
fishes  that  haunted  the  weeds  on  the 
reef  were  many  specimens  of  the  genus 
notothenia,  and  hake  of  large  size,  and 
in  and  out  among  the  thongs  of  the 
huge  fucoids,  some  of  which  were  four 
hundred  feet  long,  was  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  small  fish  that  could  be 
caught  by  the  hand. 

It  was  a  treat  to  hear  the  exclama¬ 
tions  of  the  youthful  fishers  as  they 
drew  their  nets  or  lines  to  the  edge  of 
the  reef. 

“  I  have  got  a  lot  !  I  have  a  splendid 
lot!”  exclaimed  Jenkins.  “Oh,  they 
are  big  ones  !  ” 

“  So  are  mine  !  Mine  are  bigger  than 
yours  !  ”  exclaimed  Iverson,  calling  on 
Dole  to  help  him. 

“They’ll  get  away  ?”  said  Costar,  as 
he  ran  up  to  help. 

“  Hold  on  !  hold  on  !  ’’  cried  Garnett, 
going  from  one  to  the  other.  “  Get  in 
your  net  quickly  !  ” 

“  But  I  can’t !  I  can’t !  "  said  Costar. 
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And  then  with  a  united  effort  the 
nets  were  got  in  on  the  sand.  It  was 
time,  for  in  the  clear  water  there  was  a 
number  of  hyxines,  or  ferocious  lam¬ 
preys,  who  would  have  made  short 
work  of  the  fish  caught  in  the  meshes  ; 
and  although  many  were  lost  in  this 
way,  enougli  were  saved  to  furnish  the 


table.  A  good  deal  of  hake  was  caught, 
and  was  found  to  be  excellent,  eaten 
either  fresh  or  salted.  The  fish  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  were  chiefly  galaxias, 
a  kind  of  gudgeon,  which  Moko  found 
he  could  cook  best  fried. 

On  the  27th  of  March  a  more  im¬ 
portant  capture  afforded  a  somewhat 
amusing  adventure. 

When  the  rain  left  off  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  youngsters  started  off  to  fish 
in  the  river. 

Suddenly  there  were  loud  shouts  from 
them — shouts  of  joy,  it  is  true  but 
shouts  for  help. 

Gordon,  Briant,  Service,  and  Moko, 
who  were  busy  on  board  the  schooner, 
dropped  their  work,  ran  off  to  help,  and 
soon  cleared  the  five  or  six  hundred 
yards  that  separated  them  from  the 
stream. 

“  Come  along  !  ”  shouted  Jenkins. 

“Come  and  see  Costar  and  his 
charger  !”  said  Iverson. 

“  Quick,  Briant,  quick,  or  he’ll  get 
away  !  ”  shouted  Jenkins. 
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“  Let  me  get  down  !  let  me  get  down  ! 
I  am  afraid,”  said  Costar,  gesticulating 
in  despair. 

“  Gee  up  !  ”  said  Dole,  who  was  with 
Costar  on  some  moving  mass. 

The  mass  was  a  turtle  of  huge  size — 
one  of  those  enormous  chelonians  that 
are  usually  met  with  floating  on  the 


surface  of  the  sea.  This  time  it  had 
been  surprised  on  the  beach,  and  was 
seeking  to  regain  its  natural  element. 

In  vain  the  boys,  who  had  slipped  a 
string  round  its  neck,  were  trying  to 
keep  the  animal  back.  He  kept  moving 
off  with  irresistible  strength,  dragging 
the  whole  band  behind  him.  For  a  lark, 
Jenkins  had  perched  Costar  on  the  cara¬ 
pace,  with  Dole  astride  behind  him,  and 
the  youngster  began  to  scream  with 
fright  as  the  turtle  slowly  neared  the 
water. 

“  Hold  on  !  hold  on,  Costar  !  ”  said 
Gordon. 

“  Take  care  your  horse  doesn’t  get  the 
bit  between  his  teeth  !  ”  shouted  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Briant  could  not  help  laughing,  for 
there  was  no  danger.  As  soon  as  Dole 
let  go,  Costar  had  only  to  slip  off  to  be 
safe. 

But  it  was  advisable  to  catch  the 
animal,  and,  if  Briant  and  the  others 
united  their  efforts  to  those  of  the  little 
ones,  they  might  stop  him  ;  and  they 
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must  put  a  stopper  on  his  progress 
before  he  reached  the  water,  where  he 
would  be  safe. 

The  revolvers  Gordon  and  Briant  had 
brought  with  them  from  the  schooner 
were  useless,  for  the  shell  of  a  turtle  is 
bullet-proof  ;  and  if  they  attacked  him 
with  the  axe  he  would  draw  in  his  neari 
and  paddles,  and  be  unassailable. 

“There  is  only  one  way,”  said  Gordon  ; 
“  we  must  turn  him  over.” 

“And  how  1  ”  said  Service.  “  He  must 
weigh  at  least  three  hundredweight,  and 
we  can  never —  ” 


“  Get  some  spars  !  get  some  spars  !  ” 
said  Briant ;  and,  followed  by  Moko,  he 
ran  off  to  the  schooner. 

The  turtle  was  now  not  more  than 
thirty  yards  from  the  sea.  Gordon  soon 
had  Costar  and  Dole  off  its  back,  and 
then,  seizing  the  string,  they  all  pulled 
as  hard  as  they  could,  without  in  the 
least  stopping  the  advance  of  the 
animal,  which  could  have  dragged  all 
Charman’s  school  behind  it. 

Luckily,  Briant  and  Moko  returned 
before  the  turtle  reached  the  sea. 

Two  spars  were  then  run  underneath 
it,  and  with  a  great  effort  he  was  pitched 
over  on  his  back.  Then  he  was  a  pri¬ 
soner,  for  he  could  not  turn  over  on  his 
feet.  And  just  as  he  was  drawing  in  his 
head  Briant  gave  him  such  a  crack  with 
the  hatchet  that  he  died  almost  imme¬ 
diately. 
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“  Well,  Costar,  are  you  still  afraid  of 
this  big  brute  ?”  asked  Briant. 

“No,  no,  Briant  ;  for  he’s  dead  !” 

“  Good  !  ”  said  Service  ;  “  but  you 
daren’t  eat  him  !  ” 

“  Can  you  eat  him  1  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  Then  I’ll  eat  him,  if  lie’s  good,”  said 
Costar,  licking  his  lips  at  the  thought. 

“  It  is  good  stuff,”  said  Moko,  who  was 
quite  within  the  truth  in  saying  that 
turtle  meat  was  quite  a  dainty. 

As  they  could  not  think  of  carrying 
away  the  turtle  as  a  whole,  they  had  to 


cut  it  up  where  it  was.  This  was  not 
very  pleasant,  but  the  boys  had  begun 
to  get  used  to  the  occasionally  disagree¬ 
able  necessities  of  Crusoe  life.  The 
most  difficult  thing  was  to  break  into 
the  carapace,  for  its  metallic  hardness 
turned  the  edge  of  the  axe.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  last  in  driving  in  a  cold  chisel 
between  the  plates.  Then  the  meat,  cut 
away  in  pieces,  was  carried  to  the 
schooner.  And  that  day  the  boys  had 
an  opportunity  of  convincing  them¬ 
selves  that  turtle  soup  was  excellent, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  grilled  flesh  which 
Service  had  unfortunately  let  burn  a 
little  over  too  fierce  a  fire.  Even  Fan 
showed  in  her  way  that  the  rest  of  the 
animal  was  not  to  be  despised  by  the 
canine  race. 

The  turtle  yielded  over  fifty  pounds 
of  meat — a  great  saving  to  the  stores. 


In  this  way  the  month  of  March 
ended.  During  the  three  weeks  since 
the  wreck  all  the  boys  had  done  their 
best  preparing  for  a  long  stay  on  this 
part  of  the  coast.  Before  the  winter 
set  in  there  remained  to  be  settled  this 
important  question  of  continent  or 
island. 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  weather  gave 
signs  of  changing.  The  barometer 
slowly  rose,  and  the  wind  began  to 
moderate.  There  were  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  an  approaching  calm  of 
perhaps  longish  duration. 

The  bigger  boys  discussed  the  matter, 
and  began  to  prepare  for  an  expedition, 
the  importance  of  which  was  obvious 
to  all. 

“  I  don’t  think  there’ll  be  anything  to 
stop  us  to-morrow,”  said  Donagan. 

“  Nothing,  I  hope,”  said  Briant.  “  We 
ought  to  be  ready  to  get  away  early.” 

“  I  understand,”  said  Gordon,  “  that 
the  line  of  water  you  saw  in  the  east 
was  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  cape.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Briant ;  “but  as  the  bay 
is  a  deep  curve,  it  is  possible  that  the 
sea  may  be  much  nearer  here.” 

“  Then,”  continued  Gordon,  “  you  will 
not  be  away  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  1 ” 

“  That  is,  if  we  can  go  due  east.  But 
can  we  find  a  way  through  the  forest 
when  we  have  got  round  this  cliff  1  ” 

“  Oh,  that  won’t  stop  us  !  ”  said  Dona¬ 
gan. 

“  Perhaps  not,”  said  Briant ;  “  but 
there  may  be  other  obstacles — a  water¬ 
course,  a  marsh.  Who  knows  1  It  will 
be  best,  I  think,  to  take  rations  for  some 
days —  ” 

“And  ammunition,”  added  Wilcox. 

“  Quite  so,”  said  Briant ;  “  and  let  it 
be  understood  that  if  we  are  not  back 
in  two  days  you  need  not  be  anxious.” 

“  I  shall  be  anxious  if  you  are  away 
more  than  half  a  day,”  said  Gordon. 
“But  that  is  not  the  question.  As  the 
expedition  has  been  decided  on,  let  it 
proceed.  You  have  not  only  to  reach 
this  eastern  sea,  but  to  reconnoitre  the 
country  behind  the  cliff.  This  side  we 
have  found  no  cave,  and  when  we  leave 
the  schooner  we  shall  have  to  carry  the 
things  where  they’ll  be  sheltered  from 
the  sea  breeze.  To  spend  the  rainy 
season  on  this  beach  seems  to  me  im¬ 
practicable.” 

“You  are  right,  Gordon,”  answered 
Briant ;  “  and  we’ll  look  out  for  some, 
place  where  we  can  install  ourselves.” 

“  At  least,  until  we  have  found  that 
we  cannot  get  out  of  this  pretended 
island,”  said  Donagan,  returning  to  his 
idea. 

“  That  is  understood,”  said  Gordon. 
“  So  to-morrow  you  start !  ” 

Preparations  were  soon  finished.  Four 
days’  provisions  were  stowed  in  bags  to 
be  carried  over  the  shoulders,  four  guns, 
four  revolvers,  two  boarding-axes,  a 
pocket-compass,  a  powerful  telescope, 
and  the  usual  pocket  utensils,  matches 
and  tinder-box,  seemed  enough  for  a 
short  expedition  that  was  not  without 
its  dangers.  Briant  and  Donagan,  and 
Service  and  Wilcox,  who  were  to  go 
with  them,  were  cautioned  to  be  careful 
not  to  push  forward  without  extreme 
circumspection,  and  never  to  separate. 

Gordon  could  not  help  feeling  that  he 
would  have  been  of  use  to  keep  Briant 
and  Donagan  together.  But  it  appeared 
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to  him  the  better  plan  to  remain  at  the 
wreck,  so  as  to  watch  the  younger  boys. 
So  he  took  Briant  apart  and  made  him 
promise  to  avoid  any  subject  that  might 
cause  a  quarrel  or  disagreement. 


The  barometrical  prognostics  were 
realised.  Before  nightfall  the  last  clouds 
had  vanished  in  the  west.  The  line  of 
sky  and  sea  met  in  a  clear  horizon. 
The  magnificent  constellations  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  sparkled  in  the 


This  fearful  news  was  the  last  that  Da 
Estrella  and  his  men  were  destined 
to  receive,  for  from  that  hour  the  siege 
of  Massangano  might  be  said  to  begin. 
The  capture  of  Muximo  barred  any  ap¬ 
proach  by  river,  and  the  sending  out  of 
scouts  by  land  was  equally  impossible, 
for  the  curling  smoke  that  rose  above 


firmament,  the  Southern  Cross  con¬ 
spicuously  pointing  to  the  Antarctic 
Pole. 

On  the  eve  of  their  separation  Gordon 
and  his  comrades  were  sad  at  heart, 


and  as  their  eyes  sought  the  sky  there 
came  to  them  the  thought  of  the  fathers 
and  mothers  and  friends  and  country 
that  they  might  never  see  again. 

(To  be  continued.) 


the  clustering  leaves  on  both  banks  of 
the  stream,  and  the  hoarse  cries  which 
broke  ever  and  anon  from  the  shadowy 
woods,  told  the  beleaguered  garrison 
that  a  strong  force  of  deadly  though  un¬ 
seen  enemies  lay  encamped  all  around 
them. 

This  complete  isolation,  however,  was 


a  gain  to  them  in  one  way,  for  their 
sorely-tried  firmness  might  have  given 
way  altogether  had  they  known  the  full 
extent  of  the  awful  disasters  which  were 
bursting  like  successive  claps  of  thunder 
upon  the  ill-fated  colony.  King  Ka- 
bembi,  though  a  savage,  was  a  born 
general.  He  had  foreseen  that  although 
Massangano  was  the  nearest  as  wen  as 
the  most  important  post  on  the  Coanza, 
to  attack  ft  would  at  once  give  the  alarm 
to  the  other  forts  lower  down  the  stream, 
and  defeat  his  whole  plan  at  the  very 
outset :  whereas,  if  he  could  seize  the 
lower  forts  first,  Massangano,  lying  far 
up  the  river,  and  cut  off  from  a,ll  help, 
must  fall  sooner  or  later. 

This  artful  scheme  (which  the  Gene¬ 
ral’s  folly  in  dispersing  his  troops  made 
fatally  easy)  was  ably  and  vigorously 
carried  out.  Kabembi,  drawing  his 
men  unperceived  through  the  sheltering 
forests  by  small  parties  at  a  time,  had 
a  large  force  within  striking  distance  of 
the  principal  forts  before  the  Portu¬ 
guese  even  suspected  his  presence;  and 
this  being  divided  into  several  bodies, 
commanded  by  his  trustiest  chiefs,  all 
the  Portuguese  posts  were  unexpectedly 
attacked  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
same  time. 

Ill-manned,  ill-provided,  taken  wholly 
by  surprise,  most  of  them  fell  before  the 
first  attack.  The  main  camp  at  Ca- 
lumbo,  indeed,  resisted  longer,  and  beat 
oft*  a  furious  assault  led  by  Kabembi  in 
person  ;  for,  although  the  General  him¬ 
self  was  a  useless  blockhead,  he  had 
under  him  several  brave  and  energetic 
officers.  But  the  Ngolo  King  then 
devised  a  stratagem  which  would  have 
driven  Dom  Sebastian  to  distraction 
had  he  known  it.  Displaying  on  spears 
the  heads  of  Dom  Guzman  and  his 
officers,  he  declared  that  he  had  taken 
not  only  Muxima,  but  Massangano 
likewise,  and  that  they  should  hear- this 
statement  confirmed  by  Dom  Sebastian 
da  Estrella  himself,  who  was  now  a 
wounded  prisoner  in  his  hands. 

Then  the  traitor  Jose  d’Ouro,  clad  as 
usual  in  Portuguese  dress,  to  complete 
his  fatal  likeness  to  Dom  Sebastian, 
stepped  forward  with  his  arm  and  fore¬ 
head  bandaged,  and  exhorted  the  sol¬ 
diers  to  surrender  while  there  was  still 
a  hope  of  mercy,  telling  them  that  they 
were  betrayed  by  their  General,  who 
had  promised  to  give  up  the  fort  to 
Kabembi.  Instantly  a  frightful  tumult 
arose.  The  men  surrounded  the  bewil¬ 
dered  and  helpless  General,  accused  him 
of  treason,  and  threatened  to  kill  him  ; 
and,  amid  the  universal  uproar  and 
confusion,  the  Ngolos  made  a  sudden 
dash  at  the  entrenchment,  burst  into 
it,  and  slaughtered  the  garrison  without 
mercy.  The  General  himself  fell  among 
the  first,  and  barely  a  fourth  part  of  the 
defenders  succeeded  in  cutting  a  path 
through  the  enemy,  and  making  their 
way  through  countless  hardships  to  the 
settlements  along  the  coast,  spreading 
everywhere  the  news  that  Portugal  had 
not  a  foot  of  ground  left  on  the  Upper 
Coanza,  and  that  Dom  Sebastian  da 
Estrella,  or  some  evil  spirit  in  his  like¬ 
ness,  was  fighting  against  them  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Ngolos. 

Meanwhile,  Dom  Sebastian  himself, 
little  dreaming  of  the  hideous  jffot  that 
was  staining  his  fair  fame  with  the 
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blackest  dishonour,  was  risking  his  life 
and  exhausting  his  failing  strength  in 
superhuman  efforts  to  maintain  against 
the  enemy  the  only  stronghold  which 
still  held  out.  But  for  his  own  prudence 
in  fortifying  and  provisioning  it  be¬ 
times,  Massangano  would  have  fallen 
like  the  rest ;  but  the  strong  and  high 
palisades  which  now  encircled  it  were 
not  to  be  rashly  ventured  upon,  and  for 
several  days  the  savages  contented 
themselves  with  blockading  the  place, 
making  no  attempt  at  an  assualt. 

At  length,  early  one  morning,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  shouting  of  “  The  King  !  the 
King  !  ”  from  their  ambushed  enemies 
told  the  besieged  that  Kabembi  himself 
was  upon  them  ;  and  presently  a  tall 
Ngolo  warrior  came  out  upon  the  bank, 
waving  a  white  cloth  on  his  spear  as  the 
signal  for  a  parley.  Being  bidden  to 
deliver  his  message,  he  announced  that 
all  the  Portuguese  forts  except  Massan¬ 
gano  itself  were  now  in  his  master’s 
hands,  and  that  if  it  were  not  instantly 
surrendered,  every  man  who  was  not 
killed  in  the  assault  should  be  burned 
alive,  or  thrown  living  to  be  devoured 
by  ants. 

But  even  these  dreadful  tidings 
(which  they  now  heard  for  the  first 
time)  only  nerved  the  brave  Portuguese 
to  stronger  efforts.  Dom  Sebastian, 
showing  himself  in  full  armour  above 
tiie  outer  palisade,  sternly  replied  that 
the  Ngolos  should  only  enter  the  fort 
over  the  corpse  of  its  last  defender ; 
that  the  next  man  who  dared  to  ap¬ 
proach  it  with  such  a  message  should 
be  shot  dead  on  the  spot ;  and  that  he, 
the  great  white  chief  who  had  sent  the 
demon  that  had  scattered  Kabembi’s 
midnight  council  on  the  islet  six  months 
before,  would  presently  scatter  his 
whole  army  in  like  manner. 

Da  Estrella’s  appearance  and  speech 
produced  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the 
credulous  savages.  The  Makokos  were 
ready  to  believe  any  marvel  of  a  man 
who  had  put  to  flight  fifty  of  their 
warriors  with  only  four  men  to  help 
him.  The  Ngolo  chiefs,  who  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  strange  interruption  of  their 
midnight  Parliament,  saw  in  Dom  Sebas¬ 
tian’s  knowledge  of  what  they  had  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  known  only  to  themselves, 
a  clear  proof  that  he  really  possessed 
the  supernatural  powers  to  which  he 
seemed  to  lay  claim.  Even  Kabembi, 
fierce  and  fearless  as  he  was,  felt  a  thrill 
of  awe  at  the  white  chief’s  mysterious 
threats,  and  the  tone  of  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  in  which  they  were  uttered. 
But  the  traitor  Jose,  disdainfully  de¬ 
claring  that  his  magic  was  as  strong  as 
that  of  the  young  Christian  chief,  ral¬ 
lied  their  courage,  and  spurred  them 
on  to  attack  the  fort  in  earnest. 

The  effect  of  his  and  Kabembi’s  com¬ 
ing  was  soon  terribly  manifest  in  the 
increased  activity  of  the  besiegers. 
Day  and  night  the  doomed  band, 
cooped  up  in  the  islet,  were  harassed 
by  constant  alarms  and  countless  varied 
modes  of  attack.  Arrows  tipped  with 
wisps  of  flaming  grass  flew  by  scores 
against  the  outer  palisade,  in  the  hope 
of  setting  it  on  fire.  Canoes  filled  with 
men  crept  across  the  stream  in  the 
darkness  to  the  foot  of  the  stockade, 
and  dozens  of  knives  were  speedily, 
though  stealthily  at  work  to  undermine 
it  or  cut  it  through.  Every  night  some 
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of  the  boldest  assailants  crawled  out 
upon  the  dyk-1  that  blocked  the  passage 
of  the  river,  anu  hacked  at  the  stakes 
and  binders  with  knife  and  hatchet. 
Their  scanty  rest  broken  by  the  yells  of 
the  savages,  their  nerves  strained  by  a 
haunting  sense  of  ever-present  and 
hourly-increasing  danger,  themselves 
made  the  mark  for  a  storm  of  poisoned 
arrows  every  time  they  showed  a  hand 
or  a  head  above  the  stockade,  they  had 
no  peace  night  or  day.  In  the  bright 
morning  sunshine  death  hungered  for 
them  on  every  side,  and  the  gloom  of 
night  was  peopled  for  them  with  fierce 
faces  and  deadly  weapons. 

But  beset  as  they  were  by  tenfold 
numbers,  and  hopeless  of  escape,  the 
little  band  of  heroes  never  flinched  fora 
moment.  They  baffled  the  flaming  darts 
with  wet  sacks  hung  over  the  palisade  ; 
they  answered  the  poisoned  arrows  with 
bullets  that  seldom  missed  their  mark. 
When  the  unseen  assailants  came  creep¬ 
ing  through  the  darkness  of  midnight  to 
cut  the  dyke  or  undermine  the  wall,  a 
beacon  of  dry  wood  blazed  up  suddenly 
from  the  huge  iron  brazier  that  hung 
high  in  the  midst  of  the  entrenchment, 
and  instantly  the  flash  and  crack  of  the 
fatal  musketry  burst  from  the  stockade 
upon  the  swarm  of  shadowy  foes  that 
started  into  view,  like  spectres,  beneath 
the  unearthly  glare.  Day  rolled  after 
day,  and  Massangano  was  still  untaken. 

Kabembi  began  to  grow  uneasy.  What 
if  this  tiny  fortress  (which  had  already 
held  out  far  longer  than  he  expected) 
should  keep  him  at  bay  till  a  fresh  Por¬ 
tuguese  army  came  up  the  river  to  fall 
upon  his  rear  1  His  impulsive  warriors, 
too,  as  easily  depressed  as  excited,  were 
manifestly  disheartened  by  this  stub¬ 
born  resistance  where  they  had  ex¬ 
pected  the  same  quick  and  easy  success 
that  they  had  met  with  everywhere 
else.  Worse  still,  his  Makoko  allies, 
seeing  his  career  of  conquest  so  deci¬ 
dedly  checked,  were  beginning  to  lose 
faith  in  him.  What  was  to  be  done  1 

Hitherto  he  had  shrunk  from  trying 
to  carry  the  place  by  a  direct  assault, 
knowing  that  this  could  only  be  done 
at  the  cost  of  a  slaughter  which  would 
terribly  weaken  his  army,  and  that 
should  his  first  attack  fail  (as  was  possi¬ 
ble  enough)  his  already  discouraged 
men  might  lose  heart  altogether  and 
refuse  to  renew  the  attempt.  Now, 
however,  this  really  seemed  to  be  the 
only  way  ;  but  before  risking  it  he  re¬ 
solved  to  try  a  stratagem. 

Early  one  morning  the  usual  signal  of 
parley  was  made  from  the  left  bank, 
and  Kabembi  himself  came  forward  to 
the  water’s  edge,  followed  by  a  long 
line  of  native  warriors  with  guns  on 
their  shoulders.  Pointing  to  these  men, 
the  Ngolo  king  told  the  defenders  that 
his  white  brother,  Smooth-Tongue  (the 
native  name  of  the  traitor  Josd  d’Ouro), 
had  taught  his  followers  to  use  the 
“  fire-weapons  ”  which  they  had  found 
in  the  white  men’s  camp  at  Calumbo, 
and  that  if  the  garrison  did  not  in¬ 
stantly  yield  (in  which  case  he  would 
spare  their  lives  and  send  them  safely 
down  the  river)  they  should  be  assailed 
with  musketry  as  well  as  arrows,  and 
destroyed  to  the  last  man. 

This  announcement  produced  visible 
dismay  among  the  Portuguese,  who 
knew  well  what  a  fatal  advantage  the 


possession  of  firearms  would  give  to 
their  foes ;  but  Da  Estrella’s  keener 
intellect  saw7  through  the  trick  at  once. 
He  knew  better  than  to  believe  that  a 
few  weeks’  training  could  teach  igno¬ 
rant  savages  to  handle  the  clumsy  and 
cumbrous  guns  of  that  age  like  prac¬ 
tised  musketeers,  or  that,  had  they  been 
able  to  do  so,  Kabembi  would  have 
wasted  time  in  parleying  instead  of 
attacking  forthwith.  He  saw,  however, 
the  panic  among  his  men,  and  it  decided 
him  to  execute  at  once  a  plan  which  he 
had  long  meditated. 

Meanwhile  Kabembi  hastened  to  fol¬ 
low  up  the  impression  that  he  had 
made. 

“  Yield,  white  chief !”  cried  he.  “Why 
should  you  die  in  vain  ?  You  cannot 
conquer  us,  for  we  dwell  in  an  enchanted 
city,  and  the  great  prophet  of  the  Ngolos 
hath  told  our  fathers  that  we  can  never 
be  overthrown  till  the  stars  shall  come 
against  us  to  battle  !  ” 

At  these  last  words  a  sudden  light 
broke  over  Da  Estrella’s  haggard  face, 
transfiguring  it  so  startlingly  that  even 
Gomez  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

“  The  stars  have  come  against  you  to 
battle ;  ”  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  of 
decision  ;  “  I  am  Sebastian  of  the  Star,* 
and  here  ”  (holding  up  his  silver  star  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Miguel)  “  is  the  ancient 
badge  of  our  race,  the  star  that  shines 
upon  our  swords  and  withers  the  hearts 
of  our  enemies  !  I  am  the  son  of  the 
stars  !  I  am  he  before  w7hom  your  city 
shall  fall !  ” 

Every  word  that  he  spoke  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  upon  the  superstitious 
savages,  whose  looks  and  gestures  of 
abject  terror  showed  the  crushing  effect 
of  this  gloomy  revelation.  Even  Ka¬ 
bembi  stood  aghast,  and  Dom  Sebastian, 
giving  them  no  time  to  recover  them 
selves,  continued  thus : 

“King  Kabembi,  men  call  thee  a 
great  warrior  ;  darest  thou  come  forth 
and  fight  me  hand  to  hand  before  thy 
people  and  my  people  1  ” 

For  pity’s  sake  do  not  so,  Senhor 
Dom  Sebastian  !  ”  whispered  Gomez, 
entreatingly.  “  You  are  too  worn  and 
weak  to  match  yon  wild  beast,  who  hath 
the  strength  of  evil  spirits  to  aid  his 
own ;  and  even  if  you  care  nought  for 
your  own  life,  think  of  us,  who  without 
you  would  be  as  a  body  without  a 
head  !  ” 

“  Let  me  die,  provided  I  can  but  slay 
him  !  ”  replied  the  young  noble,  with  a 
glow  of  stern  triumph  on  his  pale  fea¬ 
tures.  “With  his  death  the  war  must 
end,  for  our  enemies  will  then  have 
none  to  lead  them  ;  and  how  can  I  die 
better  than  in  saving  hundreds  of  brave 
lives,  and  bringing  victory  to  the 
banners  of  Portugal  %  ” 

“  Heaven  grant  that  the  heathen  may 
not  accept  the  challenge  !  ”  muttered 
Gomez,  tremulously. 

“  He  will  accept  it  !  ”  said  Da  Estrella, 
with  a  grim  smile  ;  “  I  see  it  in  his 
face !  ” 

In  fact,  Kabembi  literally  snatched  at 
the  offer,  which  was  doubly  acceptable 
to  him,  firstly,  as  constituting  him  the 
champion  of  his  whole  nation,  and 
secondly,  as  offering  him  a  tempting 
chance  to  get  rid  of  the  terrible  “son 
of  the  stars,”  whom  he  had  long 
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since  singled  out  as  the  chief  obstacle 
in  his  path  of  conquest. 

Where  both  parties  were  so  eager  to 
fight,  the  preliminaries  were  soon 
settled.  The  only  difficulty  was  about 
the  place  of  combat,  for  Kabembi  would 
not  venture  inside  the  fort,  nor  could 
Dom  Sebastian  trust  himself  ashore 
among  the  savages.  At  length  Gomez 
suggested  a  small  flat  islet  a  little 
higher  up  the  stream,  which,  being 
beyond  the  range  of  bullets  from  the 
fort  or  arrows  from  the  bank,  would  be 
quite  safe  for  both  parties.  Here  they 
were  to  land  with  two  friends  apiece, 
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and  no  one  else  was  to  approach  the 
spot  during  the  combat. 

All  being  now  ready,  a  strange,  grim 
hush  of  expectation  fell  over  the  whole 
scene.  The  soldiers  clustered  along  the 
palisade,  the  savages  swarmed  like  bees 
over  the  winding  shore,  and  all  eyes 
were  silently  bent  upon  the  two  boats 
that  glided  toward  the  fatal  islet  from 
opposite  sides,  the  one  containing  Da 
Estrella,  Gomez,  and  Manoel,  the  other 
Kabembi  and  two  of  his  chiefs. 

The  seconds  on  either  side  drew  back 
as  the  two  champions  advanced  upon 
each  other,  Kabembi  equipped  with  a 


strong  spear,  a  broad-bladed  knife,  and 
a  huge  ox-hide  shield,  Dom  Sebastian 
wearing  his  sword  and  dagger,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  steel  helmet  and  breast 
plate.  For  a  moment  the  two  young 
men — mere  boys  compared  with  many 
of  the  veterans  around  them,  yet  already 
the  two  most  renowned  warriors  of  their 
respective  armies  —  stood  motionless 
face  to  face,  each  eyeing  the  other  like 
one  who  feels  that  lie  has  met  a  formid¬ 
able  foe.  Then  Kabembi  made  a  sudden 
leap  forward,  and  the  mortal  combat 
began. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  rope  was  thrown  to  the  little  dingey, 
which,  as  was  stated  in  the  last 
chapter,  had  been  dispatched  from  the 
pilot  cutter  to  the  big  Indiaman,  and 
she  now  bobbed  up  and  down  in  the 
Channel  sea,  holding  on  to  it  while  the 
occupants  climbed  up  the  hanging  side- 
ladder,  put  over  the  gangway  for  them. 

“  I’ll  have  the  chair  rigged  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  for  you,”  said  the  captain,  looking 
over  the  side  as  the  lady  essayed  to 
ascend  these  small  swinging  steps  by 
the  aid  of  the  side  ropes ;  “  if  you’ll 
only  wait  for  a  moment  or  two.” 

“Never  mind,  never  mind,  thanks,” 
replied  the  lady,  who,  with  the  help  of 
the  gentleman,  her  husband,  and  Mr. 
Parker,  the  second  mate,  prompt  in 
offering  his  services,  began  to  climb  up 
to  the  John  Line’s  deck. 

She  was  evidently  accustomed  to 
travel,  and  one  who  did  not  care  in  the 
least  about  roughing  it,  for,  surmount¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  with 
graceful  ease  and  readiness,  she  stood 
in  a  few  seconds  mi  the  quarter-deck  of 
the  John  Line,  where  Captain  Brown, 
cap  in  hend,  bowing  to  receive  such  an 
unexpected  addition  to  his  ship’s  pas¬ 
sengers  or  visitors,  he  hardly  knew 
which  yet,  exclaimed, 

“Madam,  had  I  but  known  of  your 
coming  I  should  have  made  a  better 
arrangement  for  your  accommodation  in 
coming  on  board  my  ship.” 

The  lady’s  husband  now  stepped  for¬ 
ward,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  Con¬ 
queror,  who  had  approached  the  gang¬ 
way  as  nearly  as  the  salutary  awe  he 
entertained  of  his  commander  would 
permit,  he  perceived  that  this  lady  and 
gentleman  were  the  same  persons  whom 
he  had  met  upon  the  beach  at  West- 
ender,  and  to  whom  he  owed  his  present 
position  in  the  John  Line. 

Neither  the  lady,  however,  nor  the 
gentleman  appeared  to  notice  him,  and 
he  watched  with  intense  interest  what 
took  place. 

He  could  not  restrain  a  glad,  thank¬ 
ful  feeling  of  hope  and  trust  in  the 
future  as  he  recognised  the  kind  faces 
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and  pleasant  voices  of  his  quondam 
friends  and  listened  to  what  occurred. 

“  We  must  introduce  ourselves  to  you, 
Captain  Brown,  for  that  is,  I  think, 
your  name — at  least,  if  this  vessel  is,  as 
I  suppose,  and  have  been  told,  the  John 
Line  !  ” 

Captain  Brown  nodded  assent  to  this 
remark  of  the  new  arrival,  and  waited 
with  curiosity,  as  did  all  the  passengers 
of  the  ship,  who  now  eagerly  rushed  out 
from  the  cuddy  and  their  cabins  at  the 
news  such  an  unexpected  incident  as 
an  arrival  of  this  nature,  when  the 
vessel  was  almost  out  at  sea,  did  not 
fail  to  occasion.  The  old  Welsh  pilot, 
too,  who,  with  a  bundle  in  his  hand  and 
a  boy  carrying  his  belongings  in  a 
small  valise,  now  made  his  appearance 
from  below,  was  fain  to  pause  a  moment 
before  joining  the  pilot  cutter  to  hear 
what  had  brought  this  accession  to  the 
Indiaman’s  passengers,  for  the  new 
comers  could  hardly  be  anything  else, 
from  their  appearance. 

“  Well,  Captain  Brown,  you  must 
allow  me  to  inform  you  that  this  lady 
is  Mrs.  Fortwell,  and  that  I  am  her 
husband,  Colonel  Fortwell,  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company’s 
service,  and  that  being  on  our  voy¬ 
age  out  to  Bombay  in  the  Hurst 
Castle,  a  ship  belonging  to  the  same 
owners,  Messrs.  Brodie  and  Co.,  as  your 
vessel  here,  I  believe,  a  coasting  craft 
or  steam  collier  ran  into  us,  and  the 
Hurst  Castle  was  so  damaged  that 
she  was  compelled  to  put  in  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  the  nearest  haven,  for  repairs, 
and  as  I  am  anxious  to  proceed  at 
once  to  my  destination,  we  came  off 
in  this  Cowes  pilot  cutter,  learning  she 
was  sure  to  fall  in  with  you  to  take  out 
your  pilot  as  you  passed  down  Channel, 
and  that  as  your  vessel  belonged  to  the 
same  employ,  no  difficulty  about  a  pas¬ 
sage  would  exist.  In  fact,  here  is  a 
letter  from  the  Portsmouth  agents  of 
your  owners  to  that  effect.” 

As  Colonel  Fortwell  said  this  he 
handed  to  Captain  Brown  the  document 
he  mentioned. 
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“  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
least,  Colonel  Fortwell,”  replied  the 
captain  of  the  John  Line,  taking  the 
letter  ;  “  but  I  am,  indeed,  sorry  to  hear 
of  the  mishap  to  the  Hurst  Castle,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  it  has  been  the  means 
of  securing  such  an  addition  to  our 
passenger  society  as  I  am  confident 
the  accession  of  Mrs.  Fortwell  and 
yourself  will  prove  ;  ”  and  Captain 
Brown  made  a  profound  bow  to  the 
lady,  who,  it  may  be  mentioned,  pos¬ 
sessed  much  grace  and  elegance  of 
manner.  Her  face,  though  no  longer 
young,  was  bright,  except  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  look  of  deep  sadness  in  the  eyes, 
and  had  great  beauty  of  expression. 

“But  have  you  no  luggage,  Colonel  V 
continued  Captain  Brown. 

“  What  I  have  is  on  board  the  pilot 
boat,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Call  the  first  cutter  away — Mr. 
Parker,  take  charge  of  the  boat,  and 
bring  Colonel  Fortwell’s  trails  on  board 
as  quickly  as  you  can,  please.” 

The  old  pilot  now  stepped  forward, 
and  the  other  passengers,  all  eager  to 
learn  the  particulars  of  such  a  disaster 
as  that  which  had  befallen  the  Hurst 
Castle,  being  perhaps  the  more  in¬ 
terested  as  everybody  felt  that  such  an 
event  might  happen  to  the  John  Line 
too,  and  that  they  had  cause  to  be 
thankful  for  their  own  safety. 

The  description  given  by  Colonel 
Fortwell  of  the  misfortune  that  befell 
the  Hurst  Castle  was  an  exciting  one. 
The  vessel  had  sailed  from  Gravesend 
a  week  later  then  the  John  Line,  and 
was  what  was  called  an  extra  ship,  put 
on  in  the  season  to  meet  the  number  of 
passengers  returning  or  bound  to  India, 
a  number  increased  largely  at  this 
particular  time  in  consequence  of  the 
China  war,  in  which  some  Indian  regi¬ 
ments  were  engaged,  necessitating  the 
return  of  the  officers  on  furlough. 

The  tide  of  passengers  to  the  East, 
which  now  streams  in  such  constant 
volume,  used  to  ebb  to  this  country,  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  J une, 
before  the  south-west  monsoon  and 
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hot  weather  and  rain  set  in  over  the 
Indian  continent,  and  flow  back  again 
in  September  and  October,  before  our 
English  winter  began,  and  in  time  to 
enable  passengers  to  share  in  the  Indian 
cold  season. 

The  Hurst  Castle,  put  on  the  berth 
to  meet  these  requirements,  had  been 
pushed  forward  in  her  lading,  and,  as 
contrary  winds — against  which  the  John 
Line  had  spent  a  week  in  beating — pre¬ 
vailed,  orders  had  been  given  to  tow  her 
down  Channel  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  permit. 

On  the  evening  after  the  tug  had  cast 
off  from  the  Hurst  Castle  abreast  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  soon  after  sail  had 
been  made  upon  the  ship,  the  col¬ 
lision  occurred.  It  was  just  getting 
dark,  and  the  passengers  were  sitting- 
round  the  cuddy  table  making  each 
other’s  acquaintance,  or,  in  the  case 
of  Indian  officers,  comparing  notes 
and  discussing  military  topics,  when  a 
shout  was  heard  upon  deck  of  a  “  Light 
right  ahead.”  At  the  moment  this 
caused  no  particular  excitement,  as 
it  was  not  by  any  means  the  first  time 
in  her  progress  from  Gravesend  that  the 
same  cry  from  the  look-out  had  re¬ 
sounded  through  the  ship  and  nothing 
had  happened.  Now,  however,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  from  Colonel  Fortwell’s  narra¬ 
tive  to  the  listening  group  of  passen¬ 
gers  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  John 
Line,  something  more  serious  appeared 
impending. 

The  cry  of  “  Light  right  ahead  ”  was 
followed  by  the  order  to  port  the  helm 
in  such  loud  tones  as  to  be  perfectly 
audible  in  the  cuddy  of  the  Hurst  Cas¬ 
tle.  Then  there  was  a  rush  of  feet  on 
deck  and  an  unusual  confusion  and 
shouting  forward. 

“Some  of  the  passengers,” said  Colonel 
Fortwell,  continuing  his  account  of  the 
mishap,  “  ran  out  on  deck,  and  I  did  so 
too  ;  I  saw  a  black  mass  of  sail,  and  a 
red  and  green  light  so  close  to  our  ship 
forward  that  an  instant  crash  appeared 
inevitable ;  at  the  same  instant  the 
captain  of  the  Hurst  Castle  dashed 
past  me  rushing  to  the  wheel.  ‘  Let 
the  wheel  go,  you  lubberly  rascal,’  he 
shouted  as  he  ran  aft.  ‘  You  have  put 
the  helm  the  wrong  way  !  ’  ” 


“  Hard-a-port,  hard-a-port,”  called  out 
the  pilot  from  forward.  “  What  are 
you  doing  there  abaft?” 

“  Let  go  the  lee  main  braces  !  Back 
the  main  yard  !”  called  out  the  captain. 
“  What  do  you  mean  by  putting  the 
helm  the  wrong  way,  you  scoundrel  ?” 

At  this  the  man  at  the  wheel  went 
down  on  his  knees  to  the  captain, 
exclaiming  in  broken  English,  “  Me  no 
savey,  sare  !  me  no  savey,  sare  !  ” 

The  mass  of  sails  ahead  and  the 
bright  lights  closed  right  upon  us ;  a 
loud  rending  crash  was  heard  ;  a  sudden 
shock  brought  the  ship  up  as  it  were 
all  standing,  to  use  a  sailor’s  phrase, 
and  a  terrible  cry  arose  from  both 
ships.  “  That  was  an  awful  moment,” 
said  the  Colonel,  “for  the  best  and 
bravest,  and  many  an  expressed  and 
silent  prayer  rose  to  the  lips  or  occupied 
the  hearts  of  those  who  experienced 
it.” 

Fortunately,  the  presence  of  mind  of 
the  captain  of  the  Hurst  Castle,  in 
backing  the  mainyard  and  stopping 
the  way  of  the  ship,  thus  lessening  the 
force  of  the  collision,  saved  the  vessel 
from  going  down  then  and  there,  but 
she  was  so  much  damaged  that  it  was 
necessai’y  to  bear  up  for  Portsmouth 
Harbour,  to  repair  and  refit.  The 
steamer  backed  off  and  continued  her 
course,  apparently  unhurt. 

“  This  comes,  you  see,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,”  here  put  in  the  old  Welsh 
pilot,  “  of  shipping  these  forrinners — 
whatever  do  we  want  with  Dutchmen, 
and  Swedes,  and  I-talians,  to  man  our 
ships,  and  Frenchmen,  too,  above  all, 
when  we  can  get  good  British  tars  for  a 
few  shillings  more  wages  ?  It  is  beyond 
me ;  and  just  look  at  the  consequences !” 
So  saying,  the  old  pilot  shook  his  head 
dolefully,  made  his  bow,  and  said  good¬ 
bye  to  the  John  Line,  for  Colonel  Fort- 
well’s  luggage  was  now  on  board,  the 
cutter  hoisted  up,  and  the  Cowes  pilot- 
boat,  bowseing  up  her  mainsail,  and 
showing  the  big  number  13  C  upon  it, 
was  evidently  awaiting  the  pilot’s 
arrival  to  be  off. 

The  other  passengers  of  the  John  Line 
now  eagerly  crowded  round  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Fortwell,  congratulating  them  on 
their  escape,  and  anxious  to  show  any 


civilities  they  could  to  the  new  comers. 
Mrs.  Fortwell,  from  her  quiet  and  lady¬ 
like  manners,  and  engaging  yet  self- 
possessed  bearing,  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention,  as  also  (lid  Colonel  Fortwell’s 
clear  and  soldier-like  way  of  describing 
the  adventures  they  had  encountered  in 
this  early  stage  of  their  journey  to 
India. 

Meantime  the  order  was  given  by  the 
captain  to  fill  away  the  mainyard,  and 
she  dipped  her  ensign  as  a  parting  salu¬ 
tation  to  the  Cowes  pilot-boat  No.  13, 
upon  the  short  quarter-deck  of  which— 
three  steps  and  overboard — paced  the 
old  Welshman,  waving  an  adieu. 

“  Let’s  have  some  twine  here  now, 
young  Compass,”  said  the  fourth  officer, 
and  I’ll  re-mark  these  braces  again,  for 
we  have  not  quite  done  with  the  short 
and  long  tacks  yet  while  the  wind  has 
so  much  westing  in  it.” 

“  Aye,  aye,  sir,”  replied  Compass,  who 
had  now  learnt  the  correct  nautical 
reply  to  an  order  from  a  superior  officer 
on  board  ship,  “  aye,  aye,  sir  ;  ”  and  off 
he  ran  to  the  galley  for  one  of  the  balls 
of  twine,  which  had  been  left  apparently 
in  the  same  confusion  as  when  he  and 
the  other  apprentice  ran  to  the  side  of 
the  vessel  to  see  the  new  arrivals  front 
the  pilot  cutter.  A  glance  into  the 
galley  showed  the  cook  busy  in  prepar¬ 
ing  to  serve  out  the  men’s  allowances  of 
food  for  dinner.  Leonard,  the  ordinary 
seaman  who  had  been  engaged  upon 
tarring  and  balling  the  twine  with  him 
and  the  other  apprentice,  and  who  had 
remained  behind  a  minute  or  two  when 
every  one  else  ran  to  see  what  was  going- 
on  as  the  pilot  cutter  hove  in  sight, 
was  still  engaged  in  trimming  the  yards, 
a  duty  he  could  not  quit  till  completed. 
So  Conqueror,  picking  up  one  of  the 
balls  of  twine,  the  largest  there,  ran 
back  with  it  to  the  poop. 

When  sufficient  had  been  cut  off  for 
the  required  purpose  of  marking  the 
main-topgallant  and  royal  braces,  again 
the  fourth  officer  gave  Conqueror  back 
the  ball  of  twine,  saying,  “  Take  it  down 
in  the  berth,  youngster,  and  put  it  where 
you  can  find  it.  Twine  is  always  use¬ 
ful.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  FOOTBALL  SEASONS  PAST  AND  PRESENT 


OF  County  fixtures  there  are  many. 

Yorkshire  met  Northumberland  at 
Leeds  on  the  10th  of  this  month ;  Durham 
at  Hartlepool  on  the  17th ;  and  is  to  meet 
Lancashire  at  Manchester  to-day.  On  the 
19th  of  January  the  New  Zealanders  will 
appear  at  Wakefield  ;  and  on  the  9th  of 
February  the  Cheshire  men  are  due  at 
Dewsbury,  a  week  before  the  men  of 
Somerset  do  battle  at  Bradford.  Lanca¬ 
shire  meets  the  New  Zealanders  at  Man¬ 
chester  on  the  8th  of  December ;  the 
Durham  match  is  fixed  for  the  26th  of 
January  ;  and  the  Somersetshire  match  for 
the  18th  of  the  following  month. 

The  New  Zealanders  are  to  meet  the 
Midland  Counties  Union  at  Coventry  on 
February  4th,  by  which  time  the  Maories 
will  probably  have  got  into  full  form.  The 
Midland  men  met  Surrey  on  November  12th, 


(Continued  from  page  111.) 

and  they  are  to  meet  Northampton  on 
January 7th.  Suffolk  has  matches  arranged 
with  Northampton,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and 
Sussex.  Middlesex  will  meet  Kent,  York¬ 
shire,  and  Durham,  and  either  Lancashire 
or  Somerset  in  the  Charity  Festival  at  the 
Oval  on  March  16th,  which  we  hope  all 
London  football-players  will  make  a  point 
of  attending.  Somerset  is  very  busy  in  the 
west,  and  will  come  to  Blackheath  this 
Saturday  to  try  conclusions  with  the  Lon¬ 
don  Scottish.  Devonshire  is  to  be  met 
at  Taunton  on  January  5th;  Gloucester¬ 
shire  at  Gloucester  on  January  12th ;  and 
the  Maories  are  to  be  on  January  26th  at 
Wellington,  which  has  been  selected  as  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  battle-ground  for  the 
visitors  from  the  New  Zealand  capital. 

The  universities  have  a  long  list  of  en¬ 
gagements.  They  are  to  meet  Blackheath, 


Richmond,  Bradford,  and  London  Scottish, 
each  of  wliich  powerful  clubs  has  a  longer 
list  of  fixtures  than  ever.  Of  course,  they 
are  to  meet  each  other,  and  equally,  of 
course,  they  are  both  to  try  and  score  off 
the  New  Zealand  fifteen. 

The  Association  North  and  South  match 
is  fixed  for  January  19th  ;  the  International 
match  against  Wales  takes  place  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  2nd,  that  against  Ireland  on  February 
21st,  that  against  Scotland,  the  greatest 
football  event  of  the  year,  on  April  13th. 
The  London  and  Sheffield  Associations  are 
to  meet  at  the  Oval  on  the  23rd  February, 
and  the  London  and  Glasgow  Associations 
are  to  meet  at  Glasgow  a  month  afterwards. 
The  combined  universities  are  to  meet 
London  at  the  Oval  on  the  15th  of  December. 
The  oldest  of  the  provincial  associations, 
Sheffield,  is  to  meet  Birmingham  on  the  ls+ 
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of  December,  and  stem  will  be  the  battle 
between  the  men  of  blades  and  hardware  ; 
-on  the  19th  of  January  Sheffield  has  ar¬ 
ranged  a  match  with  Glasgow,  and  on  the 
23rd  of  February  London  is  to  see  them  at 
the  Oval.  Staffordshire  has  a  long  pro¬ 
gramme  ;  so  has  that  rising  county,  North¬ 
amptonshire.  Surrey  is  to  meet  Kent, 
Essex,  Hertfordshire,  and  London;  West 
Surrey  is  to  meet  Hampshire,  East  Surrey, 
and  the  United  Hospitals,  while  the  seven 
divisional  county  associations  are  to  contend 
with  eacli  other  for  the  district  champion¬ 
ship.  As  the  Rugby  men  have  the  New 
Zealanders  to  keep  them  alive,  so  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  devotees  have  had  the  Canadians  to 
make  people  talk  of  them.  Their  short 
season  ended  with  the  Oval  match  on  the 
31st  of  October  against  the  Swifts.  The 
counties  of  Essex  and  Suffolk,  Berkshire  and 
Buckinghamshire,  Wiltshire  and  Sussex, 
Shropshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  have  all 
been  extending  their  match  lists,  but  to 
give  the  fixtures  would  be  to  confuse  these 
notes  with  detail. 

In  Scotland  the  Associationists  intend  to 
be  so  busy  that  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will 
be  enough  Saturdays  in  the  week  to  carry 
the  fixtures !  And  the  Unionists,  whose 
head  quarters  are  in  the  schools,  are  reported 
to  be  making  great  efforts  to  bring  discord 
in  oblivion,  a,nd  make  a  fresh  start  of  good¬ 
will  all  round.  There  is  said  to  be  quite  an 
abundance  of  promising  players  destined  to 
carry  all  before  them,  and  recruits  for  the 
resumed  International  in  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  are  announced  from  the  High 
School,  both  Academicals,  West  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Edinburgh  Wanderers,  who  all 
-claim  to  have  the  best  fifteen  they  have  had 
for  years. 

North  Wales  affects  Association  almost 
as  much  as  South  Wales  does  Rugby. 
'Fhe  Welsh  Association  Challenge  Cup  has 
more  entries  for  1888-9  than  it  has  had  in 
any  previous  season,  and  the  Unionists,  in 
addition  to  a  heavy  local  card,  have  a  long 
array  of  New  Zealand  matches.  The 
Unionists — in  a  football  sense  —  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  in  particularly  high  feather 
in  Ireland  this  year,  and  we  are  promised 
rather  more  bands  and  banners  than  here¬ 
tofore.  The  Associationists  are  strongest 
in  Ulster,  and  the  schoolboys  now  growing 
into  manhood  are  furnishing  plenty  of 
material  for  a  better  side  than  that  which 
last  year  lost  by  five  to  one  and  made  the 
best  of  a  hollow  defeat  by  claiming  it  as 
‘  ‘  a  moral  victory.  ” 

Last  season  was  a  lucky  one  for  England 
in  Association  history.  All  three  of  the 
International  matches  were  won,  and  won 
well.  In  the  north,  it  is  true,  there  was  a 
great  outburst  of  professionalism  ;  but  in 


the  south  and  west  no  paid  players  put  in 
an  appearance,  and  the  game  was  played  as 
it  should  be,  simply  as  a  pastime,  and  not 
as  a  means  of  money-making. 

England  beat  Scotland  by  five  goals  to 
none,  Wales  by  five  to  one,  and  Ireland  by 
the  same  ;  but  the  Irish  match  was  hardly 
a  serious  one,  as  the  number  of  goals  could 
have  been  doubled  had  an  effort  been  made. 
For  the  Welsh  match,  the  Principality  had 
perhaps  the  best  team  it  has  ever  put  into 
the  field,  while  three  of  the  English  choices 
— Cobbold,  A.  M.  Walters,  and  Forrest — 
were  prevented  from  playing.  Up  to  half¬ 
time  the  scores  were  equal — one  goal  each  ; 
but  then  the  Welshmen  tired.  The  Welsh 
defence  was  very  stubborn,  and  the  English 
forward  play  quite  up  to  the  average, 
though  critics  found  fault  with  the  rear¬ 
guard,  whose  credit  was  redeemed  by  Ha¬ 
worth — in  fact,  Haworth,  Dewhurst,  and 
Goodall  were  the  heroes  of  the  match.  The 
match  took  place  at  Crewe,  which  it  has 
since  been  discovered  is  not  in  Wales  ! 

The  England-Scotland  match  took  place 
on  the  Queen’s  Park  Ground  at  Glasgow 
before  a  huge  crowd  of  spectators.  The 
game  was  very  fast,  the  forward  play  of 
Goodall  and  Dewhurst  being  wonderfully 
brilliant  even  for  them,  and  Moon’s  goal¬ 
keeping  provoking  much  applause. 

The  elevens  for  the  International  matches 
wTere  selected  from  nineteen  players,  whom 
we  may  fairly  consider  to  be  the  champion 
Association  players  of  1888.  There  played 
in  all  three  of  the  matches  T.  Lindley,  of 
Notts  Forest ;  F.  Dewhurst,  of  Preston 
North  End  ;  H.  Allen,  of  the  Wolver¬ 
hampton  Wanderers  ;  and  D.  Hodgetts,  of 
Aston  Villa.  W.  R.  Moon,  of  the  Old 
Westminsters,  played  against  Scotland  and 
Wales  ;  as  did  also  R.  Howarth,  of  Preston 
North  End ;  C.  Holden-White,  of  the 
Swifts  ;  J.  Goodall,  of  Preston  North  End; 
and  G.  Woodhall,  of  West  Bromwich 
Albion.  G.  Haworth,  of  Accrington,  played 
against  Scotland  only  ;  C.  Mason,  of  the 
Wolverhampton  Wanderers,  and  F.  E. 
Saunders,  of  the  Swifts,  played  against 
Wales  only ;  and  R.  Roberts,  of  West 
Bromwich  Albion ;  A.  Aldridge,  of  West 
Bromwich  Albion  ;  R.  Holmes,  of  Preston 
North  End  ;  C.  Shelton,  of  Notts  Rangers  ; 
G.  Allen,  of  Aston  Villa  ;  and  W.  J.  Bas¬ 
sett,  of  West  Bromwich  Albion,  played 
against  Ireland  only ;  P.  M.  Walters,  of 
the  Old  Carthusians,  played  against  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland. 

The  Rugby  game,  owing  to  the  regrettable 
dispute,  has  no  International  contest  to 
form  the  chief  feature  of  the  season.  The 
record  consequently  concerns  itself  mainly 
with  county  matches.  Middlesex  won  ail 
their  four  matches ;  Lancashire  won  four, 


and  lost  two  out  of  six  ;  Somersetshire  won 
two  and  lost  two  ;  Yorkshire  won  four  and 
lost  three  ;  Cheshire  won  two,  lost  one,  and 
drew  one  ;  Sussex  won  all  three  matches  ; 
Durham  lost  four  and  drew  one  ;  Surrey 
won  one  and  lost  two  ;  Northumberland 
won  one,  lost  two,  and  drew  two  ;  Devon¬ 
shire  won  two,  lost  one,  and  drew  one  ; 
Norfolk  won  one  and  lost  one  ;  Essex  won 
its  one  match  ;  Cumberland  lost  one  and 
drew  one  ;  Cornwall  had  the  same  luck  ; 
Northampton  lost  all  three  of  its  matches  ; 
and  Westmoreland  and  Gloucestershire 
each  drew  their  one  engagement. 

Had  there  been  an  International,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  would  have  been  the  “caps”  selected 
by  the  Rugby  Union  Committee  :  A.  Fagan, 
back  ;  R.  Robertshaw,  G.  C.  Hubbard,  and 
J.  Valentine,  three-quarter-backs  ;  F.  Bon- 
son  and  H.  F.  Fox,  half-backs;  G.  L.  Jef¬ 
fery,  W.  G.  Clibborn,  J.  H.  Dewhurst, 
A.  Robinson,  W.  Spurling,  P.  F.  Hancock, 
L.  Hickson,  H.  Eagles,  and  C.  Anderton, 
forwards. 

There  were  two  North  and  South  matches. 
In  the  first,  played  at  Whalley  Range, 
Manchester,  and  resulting  in  a  draw  of  a 
try  each,  the  most  prominent  players  for 
the  North  were  Tristram  at  back,  and 
Valentine  and  Bonsor  as  outsiders  ;  while 
Ashford  scored  for  the  South,  after  the  best 
bit  of  passing  his  side  accomplished.  In 
the  return  match,  played  on  the  Rectory 
Field,  Blaekheath,  the  South  won  by  a 
goal  and  a  try  to  a  goal.  The  forward  play 
of  the  South  was  very  fine,  the  team  owing 
much  of  their  success  to  two  Somersetshire 
choices,  Parsons  and  Woods,  who  took  the 
places  of  Oakley  and  Cartens  in  the  first 
match  ;  and  H.  F.  Fox,  of  Blaekheath,  who 
took  the  half-backsliip  vacated  by  M.  T. 
Scott. 

A  word  as  to  the  New  Zealanders,  whose 
long  list  of  matches — nearly  sixty  in  num¬ 
ber — is  the  feature  of  the  present  Rugby 
season.  The  team  consists  of  twenty-five 
members  from  the  various  clubs  of  the 
Britain  of  the  South.  There  are  no  fine¬ 
drawn  distinctions  of  colour,  but  Maories, 
half-castes,  and  English  settlers  are  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  members,  most  of  whom 
played  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
against  Shrewsbury’s  visiting  team,  which 
gave  Intercolonial  football  such  a  mar¬ 
vellous  fillip.  Their  names  are — Joe  War- 
brick  (captain),  D.  Gage,  W.  Warbrick, 
F.  Warbrick,  H.  Lee,  Alf.  Warbrick,  Arthur 
Warbrick,  C.  Madigan,  Keogh,  Taare,  E. 
McCausland,  W.  Elliott,  A.  Webster,  W. 
Nehua,  G.  Wynyard,  W.  Wynyard,  W. 
Anderson,  D.  Stewart,  R.  Maynard,  W. 
Karauria,  Ihimaira,  T.  Ellison,  G.  Wil¬ 
liams,  T.  Renne,  and  R.  Taiaroa. 

(THE.  END.) 


THE  “BOY’S  OWN”  MODEL  STEAM  FIRE-ENGINE, 

AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  IT. 


By  H.  F.  Hobden, 

Author  of  “  The  Boy's  Own  Model  Locomotive etc. 


WE  now  come  to  the  body  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  with  its  driving-seat  and  the 
seat  for  the  men. 

This  can  be  made  from  some  thin  sheet 
iron,  and  Fig.  16  is  a  side  view  ;  it  should 
be  fifteen  inches  long  from  A  to  B,  and  six 
inches  deep  from  B  to  C,  by  seven  inches 
wide. 


PART  IV. 

The  driving-seat  is  three  and  a  quarter 
inches  deep  from  D  to  E,  and  has  a  brass 
handrail  round  top,  and  the  seat  lifts  up, 
forming  a  small  locker  inside. 

The  portion  from  c  to  E  forms  a  seat  for 
the  men,  and  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
slightly  curved  lid  with  two  handles  across, 
as  shown.  This  is  hinged  on  the  right- 


hand  side,  and  the  long  box  formed  by  it  is 
used  to  carry  extra  lengths  of  hose,  etc., 
in. 

The  driver’s  footboard  is  shown  at  F,  and 
is  three  and  a  half  inches  from  F  to  G,  and 
five  inches  wide.  It  is  supported  by  the 
curved  iron  rods  (H),  to  which  it  is  securely 
J  screwed,  and  they  are  also  screwed  to  the 
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front  of  carriage,  as  shown  at  A  A  in  Fig.  17, 
which  is  a  front  view  of  the  same. 


This  also  shows  the  lower  box  (b),  which 
projects  below  the  framework,  as  at  k, 
Fig.  16,  and  to  which  the  turn-table  is 


boards  secured  to  the  body  of  the  carriage 
by  hinges  which  allow  it  to  be  raised  to 


remove  the  suction  and  delivery  hose, 
which  is  carried  in  wide  hooks  l>eneath  it. 
This  footboard  is  the  length  of  A  B,  Fig. 


a  small  hole  drilled  at  the  inner  end  and 
screwed  to  the  framework,  as  shown. 

Referring  back  to  Fig.  16  you  will  see 
two  supports  (M  M),  which  are  also  shown 
in  Fig.  17  at  G  G.  These  are  to  hang  a 
short  ladder  on,  which  is  to  be  made  like 
Fig.  19.  They  should  be  two  inches  and 
six-eighths  at  A,  and  spread  out  to  three 
and  a  half  inches  at  B.  Each  ladder  should 
have  six  steps,  or  rungs,  as  they  are  called, 
and  be  nineteen  inches  long.  The  irons. 
(C  C  and  D  D)  are  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
two  ladders  together,  and  are  simply  bent 
round  and  secured  by  a  couple  of  small 
brass  brads. 

Two  hand-brakes  will  next  have  to  be 
fitted  one  on  each  side,  with  the  handles 
close  to  the  driver’s  seat,  as  in  Fig.  20. 

The  handle-bar  or  lever  should  measure- 
eleven  and  a  half  inches  from  A  to  B,  and 
work  freely  on  the  pivot  C,  which  is  simply 
a  small  brass  pin  riveted  into  a  flat  plate, 
which  is  screwed  to  the  body  of  the  carriage 
or  secured  by  solder. 

A  racket-plate  (d)  is  then  made  from 


attached  (B)  by  the  pin  (Fig.  12).  This 
lower  box  is  to  be  three  and  a  half  inches 


16,  and  is  two  and  a  half  inches  wide.  The  I  some  sheet  brass,  and  bent  to  right  angles 
edges  should  be  nicely  rounded  oft'.  |  so  as  to  screw  it  on,  and  then  cut  out  on 


Fig.  18 


Fig.  21. 


deep  by  three  wide,  and  eight  and  a  hah 
inches  long. 

A  small  door  (C)  allows  this  also  to  be 


Fig.  19. 


You  will  require  four  hooks  on  each  side 
to  support  the  hose.  They  are  the  shape 
of  Fig.  18,  and  can  be  made  from  some 


top  with  teeth,  as  shown  in  Fig.  21,  to  hold 
the  hand-lever  in  position.  B  is  aside  view 
of  same.  These  may  be  painted  black. 


used  as  a  receptical  for  tools,  D  D  are  the  I  one-eighth  inch  brass  hammered  up  to  I  The  second  pivot  (e,  Fig.  20)  must  also 
ends  of  the  frame,  and  F  F  are  the  foot-  |  shape,  which  also  hardens  them,  and  then  |  be  firmly  screwed  to  the  frame,  a  little  in 
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front  of  the  rear  wheel,  and  the  short  lever 
which  carries  the  skid  of  the  brake  (F)  mnst 
be  hammered  up  to  the  shape  shown  at 


Just  above  the  brake  ratchet  you  will 
require  another  short  arm  or  bracket  to 
carry  the  lamps.  These  should  be  made 


■  i 


G  g  A 


G 


X 

Fig- 


Fig.  22  to  allow  the  brake  to  act  on  the 
hind  wheels. 

A  is  the  bearing  for  it  to  work  in,  made 
from  a  short  length  of  brass  tubing,  with 
flanges  soldered  on  and  screwed  to  frame. 

The  skid  (B)  is  one  inch  and  six-eighths 
long,  made  of  wood,  and  bolted  to  the  short 
lever.  The  inner  face  may  have  a  piece  of 
leather  nailed  on. 


23. 

very  carefully  of  sheet  copper,  and  should 
be  one  inch  deep,  one  inch  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  wide,  and  two  inches  and  six-eighths 
high. 

Fig.  23  is  a  front  view  at  A  with  bracket 
on  which  they  are  slipped  to  support  them, 
and  b  is  a  side  view  of  same. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(ELEVENTH  SERIES.) 
(Continued  from  page  61.) 


IN  our  last  month’s  part  we  started  the  present  I 
series  ot  competitions  with  three  subjects,  and 
we  now  add  others.  The  general  introductory  re¬ 
marks  printed  on  page  60,  as  well  as  the  “  Rules  and 
Conditions  ”  on  page  61,  apply  equally  to  these  fresh 
subjects. 

IV.— Music  Competition. 

We  now  offer,  as  in  previous  years,  Two  Prizes,  of 
Two  Guineas  and  One  Guinea  respectively,  for  the 
best  musical  setting,  with  organ  or  pianoforte 
accompaniment,  of  any  of  the  verses  appearing  in 
our  last  volume  (Vol.  x.),  or  in  the  Summer  and 
Christmas  parts  of  1888.  There  will  be  two  classes 
only  (with  the  exception  of  the  Special  Extra  Class 
mentioned  on  this  page),  the  ,1  unior  embracing  all 
ages  up  to  18,  and  the  Senior  from  18  to  24.  We 
may  mention  here  that  the  composition  of  the 
“Junior”  prize-winner  in  our  last  Musical  tournay 
will  appear  in  our  Christmas  Number,  just  ready. 

[The  last  day  for  sending  in  is  February  2Sih,  1889.] 


V.— Sketching  from  Nature. 

So  much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  articles  on 
“Sketching  from  Nature”  in  our  last  volume,  that 
we  have  resolved  to  further  stimulate  the  artistic 
effort  of  our  readers  by  offering  Two  Prizes,  of  Two 
Guineas  and  One  Guinea  respectively,  for  the  best 
original  sketch  in  oils  or  water-colours  representa¬ 
tive  of  “  Winter.”  Competitors  will  be  divided  into 
two  classes  (not  counting  t._  3  extra  over-age  class)  as 
follows— Junior,  all  ages  up  to  18  ;  Senior,  ages  from 
18  to  24.  The  higher  prize  will  go  to  the  class  show¬ 
ing  superior  merit. 

[The  last  day  for  sending  in  is  March  31  St,  1889.] 


Special  Extra  “Over-age”  Prizes. 

One  of  our  older  readers  writes  :  “  Perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  suggest  such  a  thing,  seeing  that  your  kind¬ 
ness  already  must  cost  you  a  very  great  deal  of  both 
trouble  and  money,  but  I  do  think  a  great  many  of 
your  competitors  would  be  very  pleased  if  the  age 
did  not  shut  them  out  from  trying  again  after  they 
are  24.  Would  it  be  possible  to  give  certificates 
without  any  money  prizes  up  to,  say,  30?” 

We  have  thought  carefully  over  this  matter,  and 
have  resolved,  in  the  interests  of  our  many  older 
readers  who  do  not  like  to  be  excluded  by  an  age 
limit,  to  make  a  special  extra  class,  to  include  all 
ages  above  24.  In  this  class  we  will  give  a  uniform 
prize  of  One  Guinea  in  each  of  the  subjects  an¬ 
nounced  for  competition,  provided  the  best  produc¬ 
tions  in  this  extra  class  surpass  those  of  the  prize¬ 
winners  in  our  ordinary  Senior  Division.  Should 
the  “special  extras”  fall  below  the  Senior  Division, 
no  prize  will  be  awarded.  All  the  subjects  now 
announced  in  this  our  eleventh  series  of  competi¬ 
tions  are  thus  open  to  our  older  readers,  who 
must,  however,  conform  to  the  “  Rules  and  Condi¬ 
tions  ”  applicable  to  all  our  other  competitors. 


From  the  last  issue  of  Dr.  Bamardo’s  “Night  and 
Day,"  the  organ  of  his  wonderful  network  of  Homes 
for  poor  boys  and  girls,  we  extract  the  following : 
“  A  large  parcel  of  beautifully  illuminated  texts 
(‘  Words  of  Jesus’)  have  been  received,  through  the 
editor,  from  the  readers  of  the  Boy’s  OWN  Paper, 
with  a  request  for  their  acknowledgment  in  these 
columns,  with  which  1  gladly  comply.  They  are 
well  suited  as  wall  decorations  for  our  Infirmary,  or 
J  for  the  Cottage  Houses  at  Ilford.” 


Apropos  of  these  Illuminations,  a  o<  rrespomlent 
wrote  :  “As  one  who  has  taken  an  interest  in  your 
paper,  may  I  ask  to  be  informed  upon  what  prin¬ 
ciples  the  selection  of  prize-win  i  ers  in  the  Illumi¬ 
nating  competition  are  made.  My  two  suns  have 
competed  this  year,  and  I  notice  that  in  your  list 
in  order  of  merit  the  name  of  the  younger  is  placed 
before  that  of  the  elder,  whose  contribution  was 
really  a  creditable  work  of  art.” 

We  print  this  as  a  timely  warning  to  the  many 
boys  who  attempt  “  works  of  art”  when  deficient  of 
any  knowledge  of  the  most  elementary  rules  of  ait, 
and  are  consequently  beaten  by  others  of  whose 
“designs”  they  and  their  friends  may,  perhaps,  think 
but  little.  It  is  far  better  to  attempt  what  is  well 
within  one’s  powers,  and  to  do  that  thoroughly,  than 
to  soar  after  ambitio  us  designs  which ,  despite  the  most 
painstaking  work  that  may  be  devoted  to  them,  are, 
artistically  considered,  utter  failures.  To  “spot” 
bits  of  colour  all  over  a  large  space,  however  credit¬ 
able  each  individual  spot  may  be,  does  not,  it  should 
be  ever  remembered,  make  a  picture.  When  the 
latter  task  is  attempted,  composition  and  harmony 
have  necessarily  to  be  considered.  Of  course  a 
“creditable  work  of  art”  will  gain  a  higher  number 
of  marks  than  a  “  creditable  commonplace,"  hut 
then  it  must  really  be  a  work  of  art,  and  not  a  mere 
abortive  ambition  in  colours. 


DECEMBER. 

The  Aquarium.— Being  so  often  asked  about  gold¬ 
fish,  we  thought  we  would  please  many  of  our 
hoys  by  devoting  a  few  lines  to  the  Aquarium.  We 
may  dip  deeper  into  the  aquarium  in  a  month  or 
two.  Now,  gold  and  silver  fish  are  easily  kept,  but 
they  do  need  some  little  attention.  We  have  known 
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them  slowly  starved,  until  some  fine  morning  they 
were  found  floating  dead  on  the  top  of  the  water.  It 
is  marvellous  that  people  should  be  found  to  exist 
who  believe  that  any  creature  can  live  without  food. 
.4s  well  might  we  expect  to  invent  the  perpetual 
motion,  or  sit  down  in  a  tub  and  lift  ourselves  up. 
Instead  of  having  a  large  aquarium  to  begin  with, 
which  would  cost  some  pounds,  it  will  be  better 
to  have  a  large  glass  globe.  It  is  a  very  pretty  orna¬ 
ment  for  a  dining-room  sideboard.  The  fish  them¬ 
selves  may  be  bought  for  about  twopence  each.  Put 
In  the  bottom  a  handful  of  clean  sand  and  shingle, 
and  two  or  three  fresh-water  snails.  These  tend  to 
keep  the  water  pure  and  your  pets  healthy.  One 
side  of  the  globe  should  be  darkened,  to  afford  shade. 
A  blind  would  answer.  The  water  may  be  changed 
three  times  in  winter,  and  twice  a  week  in  summer. 
It  is  easy  to  draw  it  off  with  a  syphon,  but  do  not 
pour  the  water  in  cataract-fashion  over  the  fish,  or 
yon  may  injure  them.  Rain  it  in  from  a  watering-pan. 

Food. — No  bread.  Little  bits  of  iinely-minced  raw 
meat,  small  garden  worms,  gentles,  and  small  grains, 
snch  as  millet,  tine  rice,  etc.  The  water  must  be 
soft,  and  it  is  best  to  have  it  from  the  river. 

THE  Poultry  Run. — We  hope  many  of  our  boys 
have  fowls  laying.  Well,  by  good  and  careful  feed¬ 
ing,  not  allowing  them  to  get  too  fat — which  they 
will  if  you  use  nearly  all  floury  food— we  hope  they 
will  continue  to  supply  the  breakfast-table  for  many 
a  day  to  come.  Give  meaty  scraps,  or  boil  bits  of 
bullock’s  lights  and  mince  tine  among  their  food. 
Warm  food,  too,  will  often  be  an  advantage ;  and 
remember  that  hens  that  are  not  well  housed  cannot 
he  good  layers.  Give  good  corn,  and  do  not  spare 
the  green  food.  At  this  time  of  year  the  dust-bath 
must  he  guarded  against  wet,  or  it  will  be  mud,  not 
dust. 

We  are  often  asked  about  soft-shelled  eggs,  or 
“wind”  eggs,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  Even 
toys  who  give  plenty  of  old  lime,  etc.,  are  surprised 
find  some  fowls  constantly  laying  these  soft  eggs. 
Get  some  old  oyster-shells,  and  powder  them.  Mix 
this  with  the  food.  Let  the  food  he  not  too  soft  or 
floppy  ;  let  them  have  a  large  quantity  of  grain  for  a 
3ime.  Finish  all  repairs  at  once  before  the  bad 
weather  begins  in  earnest. 

Weed  out  useless  fowls,  and  begin  even  already  to 
consider  what  breeds  you  intend  going  in  for  in  the 
ensuing  year. 

Chickens  that  lie  about  on  damp  floors,  whether 
wood,  earth,  or  stone,  are  apt  to  suffer  from  cramp 
in  the  legs  about  this  season.  Give  them  more  space 
Jcr  a  run.  Put  Spratt's  bone-dust  in  the  food,  and  a 
rusty  nail  or  two  in  the  water  as  a  tonic.  Feed  on 
lather  better  food — good  grain,  and  meaty  table- 
snaps.  Pair  birds  you  mean  to  show ;  feed  well,  and 
s o  tame  them. 

Beware  of  overcrowding.  Kill  off  older  birds. 
Keep  your  best  and  healthiest  cockerel  for  the  next 
season.  Five  hens  with  one  cock  are  quite  enough. 

The  Pigeon  Loft. — You  must  do  all  you  can  this 
month  to  render  the  loft  pure  and  sweet  and  clean. 
3t  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and,  although 
well  ventilated,  free  from  draughts.  If  you  do  so, 
and  if  you  feed  judiciously  and  well,  and  watch  the 
weather,  you  will  hardly  have  a  sick  bird.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  sick  pigeons  are  most  unsatisfactory 
patients,  as  well  as  birds  of  all  kinds.  Their  inherent 
courage  seems  to  enable  them  to  make  no  show  of 
illness  until  it  is  past  hope  and  recovery.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  sick  bird  ought  to  have  a  chance,  and 
hence  we  advocate  the  hospital-pen.  Warmth,  too, 
Is  a  very  great  reviver,  and,  as  with  the  old  wife's 
plan  of  rolling  a  sick  chicken  in  a  piece  of  flannel 
and  laying  it  near  the  fire,  we  have  known  a  pigeon 
placed  in  a  quiet  warm  comer  in  a  pen  revive  when 
probably  medicine  would  have  killed  it.  You  will 
have  cleared  out  your  loft,  or  weeded  it  by  this  time, 
keeping  only  useful  birds— namely,  those  you  mean 
io  breed  from.  Of  course,  you  do  not  go  in  for  more 
than  one  or  two  breeds.  Well,  then,  at  this  season 
I  earnestly  advise  you  to  do  your  best  to  get  a  book 
on  pigeons— the  loan  of  it  if  you  are  too  poor  to  pur¬ 
chase,  and  study  those  breeds  well.  Fulton’s  book 
Is  the  largest  and  best.  Begin  already  to  think 
about  the  coming  season.  Lay  your  plans  and  hatch 
them,  and  make  all  your  improvements  when  the 
weather  is  fine. 

The  Aviary. — There  is  little  doing  at  present  in 
the  bird  world.  All  is  quiet,  and  all  ought  to  he 
sweet  and  clean.  We  hope,  anyhow,  you  get  up  be¬ 
times  in  the  morning,  and  that  you  really  do  feed 
and  water  your  canary  or  canaries  before  you  take 
your  own  breakfast.  Stand  clear  of  hemp,  and  be¬ 
ware  of  all  food  whose  composition  you  do  not  know, 
also  of  dainties,  else  we  will  have  letters  about  loss 
of  voice  and  asthma,  both  of  which  complaints,  nine 
limes  out  of  ten,  are  brought  on  by  injudicious’ feed¬ 
ing. 

THE  Rabbitry.— Are  you  trying  your  hand  at 
making  new  hutches?  Why  not?  Old  boxes  are 
cheap,  and  so  are  nails  and  tools.  We  trust  you  can 
always  borrow,  if  you  have  not  a  box  of  your  own. 
You  cannot  make  the  hutches  too  roomy.  We  advise 
you  to  see  really  good  ones  belonging  to  some  fancier, 
and  follow  his  models.  The  breeding  season  is  a 
long  way  ahead ;  but  if  you  live  in  the  country,  and 
can  get  a  sheltered  corner  to  keep  rabbits  in,  you 
might  well  begin  now  to  prepare  the  little  yard,  and 
you  might  save  your  pence  to  buy  wire  netting.  We 
will  give  you  more  hints  about  this  anon.  Mean¬ 
while,  do  not  let  your  pets  languish  for  good  food 
and  a  clean,  dry  bed,  with  a  blink  of  sunshine 
whenever  it  can  be  had. 
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The  Kennel.— We  have  lately  been  using  Sanitas 
soap  to  wash  our  dogs.  It  is  not  extravagant,  and  it 
really  is  excellent.  We  also  use  the  Sanitas  veteri¬ 
nary  ointment  for  sores  or  abrasions.  In  December 
you  must  bed  and  feed  very  well,  and  regularly. 
That  is  the  great  secret.  As  certain  as  sunrise  our 
dogs  are  fed  at  eight  o’clock,  and  again  at  five,  and 
they  know  the  hours  well. 

The  Bee  World.— There  is  little  to  he  done  this 
month  except  to  study  books  on  the  subject.  Do 
this,  and  you  can  make  bees  profitable. 

The  Kitchen  Garden.— This  even  in  November 
should  be  a  thing  of  beauty.  Keep  walks,  and  beds, 
and  borders  tidy,  then.  There  is  no  occasion  to  let 
tl'.e  decaying  leaves  of  vegetables  lie  rotting  on  the 
ground  ;  they  are  as  unwholesome  as  unsightly.  Get 
carrots,  beetroot,  etc.,  up,  and  stored.  Earth  up 
celery.  Lay  out  new  gardens.  Dig  and  trench. 
Cut  hedges,  and  prune  the  hardier  fruit  trees.  Now 
is  the  time  for  planting  trees,  fruit,  etc.,  and  don’t 
forget  it.  Mix  dead  leaves  with  well-rotted  stable 
stuff,  and  you  will  have  excellent  manure. 

The  Window  Garden.— Build  trellis-work,  win¬ 
dow-boxes,  etc.,  depending  for  a  show  on  tilings  from 
greenhouse  or  garden. 

The  Flower  Garden.— Make  rockeries.  There 
is  no  nicer  employment  for  a  fine  December  day. 
Study  chrysanthemums.  Keep  beds  and  borders 
free  of  weeds,  and  rake  and  roll  your  walks. 


fflorresponlience. 


LTncas.  —  1.  The  star  that  appeared  a  few  months 
ago,  and  caused  you  so  much  perturbation,  is 
simply  the  planet  Venus,  which  can  be  seen  now  if 
you  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  it,  and 
no  more  requires  ‘'explaining”  than  does  the  sun. 
There  was  nothing  wonderful  about  the  affair  ex¬ 
cept  tlie  ignorance  which  made  a  wonder  of  the 
most  familiar  star  in  the  sky.  2.  The  best  plan  is 
to  get  the  Edinburgh  University  Calendar. 

Gobo.— It  is  a  good  plan  to  varnish  new  gold  frames 
with  best  copal  varnish.  Their  appearance  is  im¬ 
proved,  and  they  can  lie  cleaned  at  any  time  with 
a  sponge  and  cold  water.  If  yours  have  not  been 
so  varnished,  wash  them  over  with  old  ale  ;  or  use 
a  solution  of  salts  of  tartar,  very  weak.  In  all 
cases  use  clean  rag  or  sponge,  and  rub  very  gently. 

One  for  Cambridge.— We  give  such  a  list  each 
year  in  our  account  of  the  race.  See  back  volumes. 
You  are  mistaken  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  When  a  race  is  won  easily  it  does  not 
matter  how  many  lengths  the  winner  is  in  front  : 
some  would  reckon  the  distance  if  the  winners  had 
not  eased  :  while  others  would  merely  give  a  rough 
guess  at  the  space  between  the  boats.  Anything 
over  two  lengths  is  “easy.”  No  man  could  be 
exact  in  estimating  nine  or  ten  lengths  of  a  racing 
eight. 

B.  Roberts  — The  articles  on  fire-balloons  were  in 
the  November  part  for  1880. 

W.  Pringle. — We  never  reply  in  our  “next  issue” 
or  “next  number,”  or  “this  month.”  Letters  re¬ 
quiring  such  urgent  answer  are  simply  destroyed, 
as  the  number  in  which  the  reply  is  asked  lor  is  in 
the  press  before  the  letter  arrives. 

Yemen. — Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  would 
forward  you  Barnes’s  “  Bookkeeping.”  Their  ad¬ 
dress  is  in  Stationers’  Hall  Court.  All  the  parts 
you  mention  are  in  print. 

Iago.  —  Sodor  is  contracted  from  Sudereys,  or 
Southern  Islands,  the  Norse  name  for  the  Hebrides, 
as  distinguishing  them  from  the  Nordereys  or  Ork¬ 
neys.  The  Bishop  of  the  Isles  had  his  seat  at 
Rushin  or  Castleton,  in  the  Isle  of  Mail  :  and  when 
that  island  became  united  to  England  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  hi.,  the  bishop  still  retained  his  title  of 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  though  the  Sodor  Isles 
had  withdrawn  themselves  from  his  jurisdiction, 
and  chosen  a  bishop  of  their  own. 

Aged  Bee.— 1.  The  x  should  be  final.  The  name  is 
a  Norman  one,  and  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were 
French.  2.  You  will  find  articles  on  horn-polishing 
in  our  December  part  for  1883. 

Michael  Bassishaw.— There  is  a  bit  of  the  Roman 
wall  of  London  on  the  site  of  the  new  Post  Office 
buildings ;  the  more  recent  wall  can  be  seen  in 
patches  along  the  London  Wall  line.  Begin  at  St. 
Gilse’s,  Cripplegate.  GetTreloar’s  “Ludgate  Hill,’’ 
price  one  shilling,  of  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Farran. 

A.  J.  G.  M. — The  part  costs  eightpence,  post  free,  or 
sixpence  if  ordered  through  a  bookseller.  “  The 
Penny  Whistle,  and  how  to  play  it,”  was  in  the 
August  part  for  1884. 

E.  Hunter. — The  problem  of  aerial  navigation  is 
not  nearly  so  simple  as  you  seem  to  think.  Your 
design  has  been  tried  before,  and  failed.  Consult 
the  proceedings  of  the  Aeronautical  Society,  or 
look  up  the  articles  in  recent  encyclopaedias. 
Mansfield’s  “Aerial  Navigation”  might  save  you 
from  wasting  your  time  in  proceeding  on  your  pre¬ 
sent  tack. 


F.  Carter.  —  The  double-handed  deaf-and-dumb 
alphabet  was  in  the  April  part  for  1880. 

G.  H.  (Nova  Scotia.)— You  could  not  do  better  than 
procure  a  copy  o£  Cassell’s  Popular  Educator.  In 
an  out-of-the-way  station  in  the  woods,  far  from 
schools  or  colleges,  there  is  no  one  publication 
likely  to  teach  you  so  much.  Another,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  plan  for  advanced  students,  is  to  take  in 
an  encyclopaedia  in  monthly  parts,  and  read  each 
part  through  as  the  month’s  work.  Messrs. 
W.  and  R.  Chambers,  of  London  and  Edinburgh, 
are  now  publishing  a  new  edition  of  their  well- 
known  encyclopaedia  at  a  shilling  per  month. 

D.  G.  Shepherd. — All  patents  are  indexed  and  clas¬ 
sified,  and  the  indexes  have  to  be  consulted.  You 
have  to  supply  a  drawiug  and  a  specification. 

F.  Hamblin.— As  a  first  book,  you  might  try  Lobley’s 
“Geology  for  All,”  which  is  published  by  Roper 
and  Drowley,  price  half-a-crown. 

C.  F.  Ayres. — 1.  So  long  as  the  pole  is  dropped,  on 
the  taking-off  side,  it  does  not  matter.  2.  Leap- 
ing-pole  for  a  boy  of  fifteen  should  be  eleven  feet 
high. 

B.  O.  P. — No  ;  the  profit  or  loss  is  made  on  the  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling.  If  you  buy  stock  at  90,  and  it 
falls  to  60,  and  then  rises  to  95,  and  you  sell  at 
95,  you  make  a  profit.  Of  course,  if  you  have  to 
realise  at  60  you  make  a  loss. 

E.  G.  C. — 1.  Look  in  the  directory  for  the  address  of 
the  nearest  timber  merchant.  2.  You  need  not  go 
north  of  the  Tweed.  The  London  Scottish  is  a 
kilted  regiment.  3.  In  the  past  commissions  were 
given  to  mere  babies. 

E.  Dun  (Trinidad). — Castings  of  the  model  engines 
can  be  obtained  from  Bateman's  Model  Dockyard, 
Fleet  Street,  E.c. 

S.  G.— 1.  There  is  “Ferrets  and  Ferreting,”  price 
sixpence,  published  by  L.  Gill,  170,  Strand.  2.  Try 
“Practical  ’Trapping,”  price  one  shilling,  same 
publisher. 

P.  L.  D.  —  Recruits  lor  the  cadet  corps  of  the  London 
Rifle  Brigade  should  apply  to  headquarters.  48, 
Finsbury  Pavement,  E.c.  The  age  is  between 
twelve  and  seventeen,  but  you  must  not  be  under 
five  feet  in  height.  The  annual  subscription  is 
five  shillings  ;  the  cost  of  uniform  two  pounds. 
The  drills  are  advertised  in  the  “Standard”  on 
Mondays. 

T.  R.— Longomontanus  was  a  Danish  astronomer. 
He  lived  between  1562  and  1647. 

A  Sufferer. — No,  it  is  some  quack  remedy.  Regu¬ 
lation  of  diet,  exercise,  fresh  air,  the  hath,  and 
regularity  in  living,  are  the  best  and  safest  cures 
for  dyspepsia. 

A.  Cook.— Stretch  the  rabbit-skins  tightly,  hair-side 
inmost,  on  a  board,  and  apply  a  strong  mixture  of 
alum  ;  or  wet  the  skin,  and  dust  with  powdered 
alum.  Dry  in  the  air,  and  scrape.  Do  the  same 
again  a  second  time.  Read  reply  to  A  SUFFERER. 
Take  a  cold  bath  every  morning. 

Felix  Gross. — MuDge  in  rabbits  must  be  prevented. 
A  mangey  rabbit  is  rarely  worth  curing. 

C.  I.  F.— Knock-knees  are  often  more  apparent  than 
real.  Growing  boys  ought  to  have  large  joints. 

P.  I.  Thompson. — 1.  After  washing,  anoint  the  dogs 
with  compound  sulphur  ointment,  diluted  to  the 
consistency  of  cream  with  olive-oil.  2.  No;  ap¬ 
prentices  at  sea  get  very  little  wages. 

B.  D.  H. — If  you  now  entirely  abstain  from  the  evil 
practices  you  mention,  and  take  good  food  and 
regular  exercise— which,  being  in  the  army,  you 
will  have  to,  of  course — you  may  escape  from  sure 
evil. 

H.  E.  Stubbinqton.— You  will  see  the  prices  of 
pigeons,  and  all  birds,  in  the  “  Exchange  and 
Mart.”  But  much  depends  on  breed  and  pro¬ 
perties. 

Sachem. — Read  reply  to  B.  D.  H. 

Genu. — Yes,  cycling  strengthens  the  body  generally. 
We  have  tried  the  Rover.  It  is  an  excellent 
machine. 

Fan  Tail  and  G.  Herbert.  —  Please  read  Doings 
and  back  Correspondence. 

Fred  (Bath).— The  numbers  of  the  B.  O.  P.  contain¬ 
ing  the  “Indian  Club  Exercises”  are  now  quite 
out  of  print,  but  the  articles  have  been  included 
in  our  “  Indoor  Games  and  Recreations  ”  volume, 
just  published,  of  our  “  Boy’s  Own  Bookshelf  ” 
series. 

A  Song  Reader  (Lane.). — See  answer  to  Fred. 

“  The  Ball  Juggling”  is  included  in  that  volume. 

Jan. — The  “Fifth  Format  St.  Dominic’s”  can  now 
be  obtained  in  a  separate  volume,  in  our  “Boy’s 
Own  Bookshelf  ’’  series. 

Young  Progress. — According  to  figures  recently 
published,  it  would  seem  that,  taking  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  all  the  States,  it  is  roughly  estimated 
that  a  Presidential  campaign  costs  the  United 
States  about  20,000,000  dollars,  or  £4,000,000 
sterling.  And  this  takes  place,  be  it  remembered, 
every  three  years  ! 

Herts. — F.  Warne  and  Co.  have  a  useful  book  on 
fowls  for  amateurs — Is.  Gd. 


Our  “Special  Christmas  Number”  may  now  be  obtained,  price  6 d.,  of  all  booksellers. 


THE  CRITERION 


CURES 

HEADACHE 


Dining  Hali  and  Lunch  Counter 

ON  LEADER  LANE. 

So  long,  and  favorably  known  as.  otS*'  of  the  Best 
('uterine  Establishments  in  the\Ctt.v. 

Tl«e  lining  Bonin  will  be  conducted  on  the 
l-.uropoan  plan  as  usual.  The  Bill  of  Fare  wilt 
consist  of  tfii  best,  tlic  market  affords. 

Catering  for  Parties,  Lodges,  SoeleiStw  Pt,c  a 
.specialty. 

Accommodation  fora  limited  number  ptib'vJr'de-Vs 
i't  reaso.flaiilje  rates! 

Lining  Room  entrance,  2  and  4-  Leader'Laneeteyo" 

A.  G.  WAHL,  Manage^' 


We  show  a  great  variety 
«■  .  of  Boots  suitable  for 

‘“Tjjjji  FALL  WEAR 

M||^B  in  Waukenfast,  ’  Common- 
■KpgjL  sense  and  other  shapes  in 
which  are  com- 
=  llm%  hined  style,coiri- 

& fort ‘and  dura- 
Viility. 

|  Our 

and  imported. 

79  KING  ST.  EAST,  TORONTO 


B.V  Kegiilating  the 

IfeS-HRea  Bowels.  A  . . . .  (!;<• 

Yorpiil  l.ivn.  tt.  gufaf- 

■  59 alilffl BC *£ "XsiW  i«g  IsnperiVel  Ilfpcs- 
|RBHgBl£34ar)>lF  lions.  fninrox  log  (he 
Circulation,  anil  mali- 
t ii S  Pure  r.tiMMi.  all'  forms  of  Headnclie 
vanish  uniler  its  use. 


BuACEliltUrOE,  OtCf. 

For  over  five  years  I  suffered  more  or  less 
the  tortures  of  terrible  headaches.  All  other 
means  of  relief  failed  until  I  tried.  Burdock 
Blogd  Bitters,  which  cured  me. 

Mrs.  IT.  Aston-. 

"   4-SS-lit 


STOVES  AND  RANGES 


snkxss 


J.  W.  ELLIOT,  Dentist 


I  one  thing  is  very  necessr-rj*  for  home  comfort— £  good 
j  kitc-hen  stove.  vVby  not  ret  one  that  will  till  the 
l.followfng  ref)  ni  re  men:  ,  vi;:.:— 

1  One  tlnit.  v.-il  k.eii  'i, cover  night  during  $he‘  cold 
season. 

< >(ie  tVi.il  v.-it!  !  ■  at  water  for  hath,  etc.,  sucoopsfully. 
Oner  will  he  economical  and  likewise  a1,  hard-, 
••me  ■  :  :  turhiture  for  a  kitchen.  «•*  ■ 

TEE  MOSES  COMBINATION 

■■■  the  hill,  as  anyone  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough. to  procure  one  will  be  ever-ready  to  infornl*  .: 
you.  See  them-  and  be  convinced  at  the  sole  aeencyXv 
for  this  country. 

A  full  tine  of  Feeders,  both  new  and  second-hand,  Y. 
and  a  complete  stock  of  House  Furnishings. 

FRANK  MOSES, 

Telephone  1117.  301  Von^e  Street. 

   12-1 1 


43  A  43  king  SI.  West.  Toronto. 

New  modo  celluloid,  gold  and  rubber  base,  sen 
arate  or  combined;  natural  teeth  regulated  regard- 
less  of  malformation  of  the  mouth.  It 


WRITING  PADS 


The  most  compact  and  useful  way  in  which  Letter 
Heads,  Bill  Heath,  Statements,  (See.,  can  be  made  up 
is  in  PADS,  because  when  in  that  form  they  are 
more  convenient  for  writing  on  and  are  kept  clean 
and  ready  for  instant  use. 

If  you  want  pads  that  will  atford  the  most  perfect 
satisfaction  ;  that  will  permit  sheets  to  be  removed 
from  any  part  without  disturbing  the  rest ;  that  will 
•  not  drag  off  a-  quantity  of  gum  with  every  shoet  to 
injure  the  Letter  Book  ;  that  are  neat,  economical, 
and  reliable  a  ad  in  every  way  superior  to  all  others. 

Sec  that  the  words  “Paililoil  by  (he  ‘John* 
sun  Process.'  Patknted  in  Canada  and  tub  United 
States,”  are  stamped  on  eaclt  pad . 

Instruct  your  Stationer  to  supply  you  with  these 
Pads  and  insist  on  having  rib  other  kind.  12-lt 


HIGHEST  AWARDS  AT 

PARIS,  PHILADELPHIA,  ETC 


Second-hand  Bicycles. 

SEND  FOR  LIST. 

New  Catalogue  ready  early  in 
April.  , 

At  T.  LANE,  MONTREAL. 

7-«S-12t 


COVERS  FOR  BINDING 

Boy's  Own  Paper,  l 

(Url’s  Own  Paper,  f  uoi 

Sunday  at  Home,  f.  »UI 

leisure  Hour,  I 

Cloth,  gilt-lettered,  50e.  each, 

will  procure  them. 


The  symptoms  of  which  are  Faint  Spells, 
Purple  Lips,  Numbness,  Palpitation,  Skip 


II  Beats,  Hot  Flashes,  Rush  of  Blood  to  Head,  || 
*“  Dull  Pains  in  the  Heart,  with  beats  strong,  <U 
rapid  and  irregular,  can  be  cured.  No  Cure  No 
Pay.  Send  tie.  for  full  particulars.  11.  Y.  LUBON, 
17  Wellington  Street  East,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Your  Booksvlb. 

VV.X  12-1 


NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 


/  T  HE  X 

COOICS 

BEST 

^FRIEND/ 


pOWDEA- 

SOLD  BY  ALL  GROCERS 


SCRIVE^.  ENC. 


A  -y?,  F 

S5-: 

entlewb-n’s  e.'/e 


